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The Historical Value of the Lives of 
St. Finnian of Clonard' 


HE lives of Irish saints survive in most cases in late manuscripts 

and, with notable exceptions, are composed of material of 
unequal value. Local detail and genuine early tradition are found 
side by side with borrowings from secular or hagiographical 
literature and floating legend. The Vitae Finniani are no exception 
to this general rule and they admirably illustrate some of the motives 
and methods of the medieval hagiographer. St. Finnian died in 
549 of the Yellow Plague then attacking Ireland. Tradition regards 
him as one of Ireland’s great monastic pioneers, and the founder of 
a school which attracted students from all parts and trained many of 
the next generation of Irish saints. But for a true knowledge of 
his work and influence we are largely dependent on texts of his 
Life contained in much later manuscripts, going back to originals 
of uncertain date and doubtful value. It is, however, possible by 
textual and historical criticism to arrive at a more accurate idea, 
both of the date and the degree of doubt. 

The two extant versions of the Latin Life of Finnian are found 
in the following manuscripts : 


I. (i) Brussels Bibl. Roy. 7672-4, fos. 837-86". Codex Salmanticensis 
(= CS). A collection of Latin Lives of Irish saints compiled 
in the first half of the fourteenth century.? 


(ii) Brussels Bibl. Roy. 8972-3, fos. 17-31%. A collection of 
saints’ Lives for the 12 and 13 December made by the 
Bollandists. The Life of Finnian is a seventeenth century 
paper copy of CS. 


II. (i) Bodleian Rawl. B 485, fos. 54™-8t(=R?). Transcribed about 
1350.3 


1] should like to thank Professor J. M. Hussey, Professor I. LI. Foster and Professor 
F. Wormald for their help. I am, above all, particularly indebted to Father Paul 
Grosjean, S.J., Bollandist, for detailed criticisms of this paper. 

2 Edited J. De Smedt and C. De Backer, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae ex Codice 
Salmanticensi (Edinburgh, London, 1888). Life of Finnian, cols. 189-210. A new 
edition of this text is shortly to appear. 

*I am indebted to Professor Wormald for his dating of this and the following 
manuscript. 

* All rights reserved. 
VOL. LXIX.—NO. CCLXXII Zz 
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(ii) Bodleian Rawl. B 505, fos. 156™-Gov (= R*). Transcribed 
about 1400. A copy of R?.} 

(iii) Dublin Franciscan Convent A. 24, pp. 1-14 (=F). Tran- 
scribed by Father John Goolde, O.F.M., in 1627. A copy 
of R*.2 Colgan intended to publish the Life of Finnian on 
12 December from it, and has numbered the manuscript 
for notes. 

(iv) Brit. Mus. Add. 4788, fos. 50-1%. Transcribed by Sir James 
Ware in 1639. A copy of R1.4 


The second version of the Life contained in these four manu- 
scripts is unpublished. 

The manuscripts CS and R! would therefore appear to be of 
approximately the same date, though CS is the earlier, and usually 
reflects a more primitive text. With the exception of two long 
passages which the scribe of the Rawlinson Life inserts from other 
sources® the CS and R recensions cover exactly the same ground. 
Both claim to be extracts from a longer Life of Finnian in more 
than one book: ‘Hec de primo libro vite ejus excerpta sunt’, 
reads CS, and in the margin is added ‘ Secundus Liber’. CS and 
R make identical blunders on two separate occasions, where the 
sense is dislocated by omissions.” This suggests that the scribes 
were using an alreydy abridged text, as identical slips of this kind 
would have been most unlikely if CS and R had been independent 
epitomes of a longer unabridged text. Perhaps the exemplar of 
CS and R was defective, omitting the account of the founding of 
Achad Abhall which should have been given at the end of Book I. 
It certainly contained borrowed material. The concluding passages 
of CS and R suggest that the Latin Life originally ended with an 
account of Finnian’s asceticism and holiness and the good example 


1 The relationship of these manuscripts has been shown conclusively by Charles 
Plummer, Zeitschrift fir celtische Philologie, v (1905), 429-54. 

2 Cf. P. Grosjean, Anal. Boll. xlvi (1928), 112-14. 

3 J. Colgan, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae (Louvain, 1645) p. 397, col. 2, n. 1. 

“Cf. K. Hughes, Royal Irish Acad. Proc. lv. C. (1953), 111-16. 

5 R!, fo. 55%, col. 2, which gives an abbreviated version of the Catalogus Sanctorum, 
found separately in CS, cols. 161-4. Full text A. W. Haddan and W. Stubbs, Councils 
and Ecclesiastical Documents, ii. 292-4. I understand that Father Grosjean is planning a 
new edition of the ‘ Catalogue ’. 

R!, fos. 567-56", which contains an account of Colum of Tir-d4-glas’s visit to St. 
Finnian and the deaths of both saints, from a Life of Colum. 

*CS, col. 196. 

” Both CS and R tell how Finnian is sent by the British prior to fetch wood, but they 
awkwardly introduce oxen at the end of the story, though it is clear from other accounts 
of this same incident that they should have been mentioned earlier (CS, col. 192(6)). 
There is also a large gap in the narrative of CS and R between the end of the first and 
the beginning of the second book, which starts in CS with : ‘ Igitur Finnianus optimus 
sanctorum secundi ordinis abbas, volens multiplicare cultum Dei altissimi, plures 
monachos im prefato loco qui Achad Abla dicitur relinquens, ad regionem Barche perrexit ’ 
(CS, col. 196(13)), though no account has previously been given in CS or R of the 
foundation of Achad Abhall, nor has the name been mentioned. 
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he left behind him.!_ Both CS and R (and therefore their exemplar) 
follow this with a story of Colman Ela’s visit to Finnian’s tomb, 
which has probably been added from a Life of Colman. The Life 
of Finnian in R is considerably longer than in CS, and contains 
homiletic material which makes it suitable for public reading. 
It adds nothing to the CS account, and omits many of the place 
and personal names found in CS. Many primitive elements present 
in CS have been excluded from R.? The Vita Finniani of R is 
therefore of value only in so far as it sheds light on the common 
exemplar. This relationship between the R recension and CS is 
very generally found in the Lives of other saints contained in these 
collections. The compiler of R evidently wished to rewrite the 
Lives so that they could be more easily and fluently read aloud in 
public. He therefore suppressed details which served only to 
confuse his audience. Such considerations did not influence the 
scribe of CS, who reproduces his original more accurately. 

The Life of Finnian in Irish is extant in a number of manuscripts, 
all ultimately going back to the same original, though they clearly 
divide into two families. 


I. (i) The Book of Lismore, fos. 65*-67" (=L). This is in the 
possession of the Duke of Devonshire and was compiled in 
the second half of the fifteenth century.* 

(ii) Royal Irish Academy Stowe A iv. 1, pp. 149-64 (= St). 
Transcribed in 1627 by Domnall O Duinnin from a lost 
vellum manuscript.* 

(iii) Brit. Mus. MS. Egerton 180, fos. 46’-54". This is a clearl 
written and accurate copy of St, transcribed by Muiris 
Gormain, probably in 1780-1.° 

(iv) Various nineteenth century copies of L.® 


1CS, col. 210(34). 

* CS, col. 206(30) reference to Finnian’s fast against King Tuathal which resulted in 
the death of his son : ‘ oravit et illa nocte jejunavit, et eadem nocte filius regis carissimus 
mortuus est’. This Irish legal custom, used to compel justice, has been toned down in 
R to ‘ deum oravit ut regis iram erga eum mitigaret’. The phrase ‘ usque in hodiernum 
diem ’ (CS, col. 202(23)) is omitted by R. Irish saints frequently retired to mountains 
or thick woods: when CS reads characteristically that Finnian decided ‘in quadam 
silva densissima habitare’ (CS, col. 207(31)), R has‘ cum ecclesiam . . . edificare 
conaretur’. 

* For fuller description see Whitley Stokes, Lives of the Saints from the Book of Lismore 
(Oxford, 1890), pp. v-vi. The printed edition of Stokes is referred to as Lismore. 
Facsimile published by the Irish Manuscripts Commission, The Book of Mac Carthaigh 
Riabbach, otherwise the Book of Lismore (Facsimiles in Collotype of Irish Manuscripts V), 
Dublin, 1950. 

“Cf. Kathleen Mulchrone, Royal Irish Academy, Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts, 
Fasc. xxii (Dublin, 1940), 2780-3. 

5 Cf. R. Flower, Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts in the British Museum, ii (London, 1926), 
451-5. 

* Royal Irish Academy MSS., 23 G. 25, pp. 216-22, 24 C. 9, pp. 183-99, F. iv. 2, 
Pp. 205-38, 23 H. 5, fos. 24?-26", 23 H. 6, fos. 65-67%, National Library of Ireland 
Gaelic MS. 67 (= Phillipps MS. 10294), pp. 119-37. 
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L and St are the only authoritative manuscripts of this group, the 
rest being copied from either one or the other of these manuscripts. 
The similarity between L and St is close. They agree in readings 
which are apparently unintelligible,’ and in readings which differ 
from the other family of manuscripts.2 The scribe of St copies 
loosely, often changing a word or phrase without affecting the 
sense,’ and sometimes omitting passages found in the other manu- 
scripts of the Life.‘ He generally modernizes the orthography and 
forms of words. It would therefore appear that of this family L 
is nearest to the original. 


II. (i) Brussels Bibl. Roy. 4190-200, fos. 203'-10T (= Br). This 
was transcribed by Michael O’Clery, who notes the date 
4 March 1629 (Old Style) at the foot of fo. 205 in the middle 
of the Life. According to O’Clery’s colophon on fo. 223 he 
copied the Life of Finnian from a vellum book which 
Gillaglas O’Higgin wrote in 1471.6 O’Clery is known from 
other evidence to have been an accurate copyist.’ 

(ii) Brit. Mus. Add. 30512, fos. 6%-9¥ (=A). This was 
transcribed by Uilliam Mac an Leagha in the second half 
of the fifteenth century. The Life is incomplete, as one 
entire folio is missing. 

(iii) Dublin Trinity College 1285 (=H. 1. 11.) fos. 111-14.° 
This was transcribed by Hugh O’Daly in 1752 and is a 
worthless copy of A.?° 


There is close agreement between Br and A. Their readings 
frequently agree together against those of L and St, and they 
include details and short passages absent from manuscripts of the 


1 E.g. ‘7 a mathair . i. mathafr Ciarain’ (= and their mother, i.e. Ciaran’s mother) 
Lismore, 2661-2. It is clear from the context that the mother of Rignach and Richenn 
is referred to here, and she was not Ciaran’s mother. The signs for ocus (7) and eadbon 
(. 1 .) could be very easily confused in an Irish manuscript. ‘ Eochw a ainm Brandubh 
iarsin’ (— Eochu his name Brandub afterwards). This is the original reading of L, 
Lismore, 2579-80. 

Both given correctly in the other family, infra, p. 357, n. 3 and n. 8. 

? E.g. Finnian spends six instead of seven years at Mugny (Lismore, 2606). (St has 
tri. Probably originally written in numerals, iii.) 

® Shown on occasions where L agrees verbally with the other family against St. 

“St omits Lismore, 2549-51, 2635-7, 2652-60, 2696-704, 2780-1. 

5 See Paul Walsh, ‘ ‘The Work of a Winter’, Catholic Bulletin, xxviii (1938), 226-34. 

* For Irish of this colophon, with Latin translation, see Paul Grosjean, Acta SS., 
November, tom. iv (Brussels, 1925), — 

7 See C. Plummer, Bethada Ndem nErenn, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1922), i. pp. xiii-xiv. 

® Cf. R. Flower, Catalogue, pp. 470-505. 

* Cf. T. K. Abbott and E. J. Gwynn, Catalogue of the Irish Manuscripts in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin (Dublin, London, 1921), pp. 24-35, 331-2. 

10 There are also anecdotes of St. Finnian elsewhere, notably in the Martyrology of 
Oengus edited by Whitley Stokes, Henry Bradshaw Society, xxix (London, 1905), pp. 202-4, 
222, in the Voyage of the Hui Corra edited Whitley Stokes, Revue Celtique, xiv (1893), 32-6 
(17-30), and in the Lives of other saints. 
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other family. A contains one or two phrases absent in Br,? and 
on one occasion corrects the Br reading.* In comparing the two 
families of the Irish Life it is seen that Br’s exemplar and A and L 
are all three of approximately the same date, i.e. later fifteenth 
century. Of the two recensions they represent, the Br and A 
manuscripts sometimes contain the better readings. For example, 
Br refers to Patrick’s well and flagstone at Achonry in Sligo, whereas 
L reads Finnian’s well. Br goes on to speak of ‘ the well of the 
blessed one and the flagstone of the tent at Achad Abhall ’,5 while 
L has again ‘ Finnian’s Well’.6 Topography here supports the 
Br reading. Though there are many dedications to Patrick in 
northern Connacht there are none to Finnian. The scribe of the L 
recension has been misled by Achad Abhall, which he concludes to 
be identical with Finnian’s foundation in Wicklow where there was 
a well dedicated to St. Finnian. The text really refers to Achad 
Abhall in Sligo.?, Wherever there is a parallel between Irish and 
Latin texts, in almost every case the Latin text supports the Br and 
A against the L reading.* It would therefore appear that though 
the differences between the Irish manuscripts are slight the Br and 
A text is nearer than L to the Irish original.® 

No manuscript prior to the fourteenth century of either Finnian’s 
Latin or Irish Lives exists, though on linguistic grounds it seems 
probable that the Irish transcripts go back to a twelfth century 
original.2® It is, however, possible to show from internal evidence 


1The more important are noted by Stokes, Lismore, p. 225, n. 1, p. 223, M. I, 
Pp. 224, . 2. * A, fo. 8', lines 12-13, fo. 8°, line 16. 

3 A, in agreement with the Latin recensions (CS, col. 201(21)), places the mother of 
Ciaran in Rignach’s community, reading ‘ 7 a mathair 7 mathair Ciarain’ (== and their 
mother and Ciaran’s mother), A, fo. 9", line 26. 

* ‘ata annsin tipra Patraicc 7 a lec’ (= Patrick’s well and his flagstone are there), 
Br, fo. 208", line 12. Cf. Lismore, 2710, ‘ tipra Fhindein ’ (= Finnian’s well). 

5 Reading ‘ tipra in findfadaigh (an expansion suggested to me by Mrs. Mairin O 
Daly) 7 lec in pupaill in Achadd Abdall.’ Br, fo. 208°, line 15. 

® Lismore, 2713. 

7 Annals of Ulster, ed. W. M. Hennessy and B. MacCarthy, i (Dublin, 1887-1901), 
268. 
® Dairinis, Br, fo. 203”, line 7, CS. col. 191(4). Cf. Lismore, 2527, Tairinis. 

Eocha . . . athafr sidbe Brandaib iarttain (— Eochu . . . the father of Brandub 
afterwards), Br, fo. 204”, last line, Cs, i 196(12). 

C£. Lismore, 2579-80 original readin; 

sect mbliadna (= seven years), Br, fo. 205%, line 10, CS, col. 197(14). 

Cf. Lismore, 2606, se (= six) bliadni 

*® References in this paper will be to the published Lismore text. 

1° The language of the Irish Life is Middle Irish, but there is a fairly large number of 
eatly forms in the text. Examples of the infixed pronoun occur Br, fo. 204", line 3 
(Lismore, 2544), fo. 204", line 14 (Lismore, 2554), fo. 208%, line 5 (Lismore, 2726), fo. 
208”, line 14 (Lismore, 2733). There is one instance of the neuter article, Br, fo. 204°, 
line 3 (Lismore, 2544), which was already falling out of use in the tenth century. In one 
case Br seems to have had the old form of the nominative plural article in in its exemplar. 
In Middle Irish i# was used in the singular, so the scribe of Br has followed the article 
with a singular noun, ‘ in bérathair’ Br, fo. 205", line 13, though it is clear from the 
sense and from the readings of the other manuscripts which have changed the article 
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that the Latin Vitae contain much earlier material, and in examining 
the differences between the Latin and Irish Lives it will become 
clear which of the two represents the older tradition. 

The scribe of the Irish Life tells us incidently something about 
himself, and the purpose of his work is immediately apparent. He 
himself was a Leinsterman, and claims Finnian as a native of his own 
province : ‘ Finnian was born here in Leinster’ he writes.1_ He is 
familiar with the local topography of Finnian’s settlements in 
Wicklow and in the Clonard area, and it is from his detailed descrip- 
tions that they can be most readily identified. He is using both 
written and oral traditions and quotes them to support his own 
account.2 His work dates from a period when Finnian’s relics 
were ‘with honour and reverence on earth, with miracles and 
marvels every day’.* His access to stories of Finnian’s acta, his 
familiarity with local topography and pride in the saint’s miraculous 
powers make it almost certain that he was a monk of one of Finnian’s 
communities, probably Clonard. The vernacular narrative is brief 
and simple, and it has a very clear and dominant theme. The 
writer is determined to stress the spiritual prestige and power of 
his patron, the benefits both now and hereafter which accrue to his 
supporters, and the unpleasant fates which overtake his enemies. 
The earth of his cemetery at Ard Relec has virtue to save a man from 
the pains of hell, as the angel promises to Finnian. The prayers of 
his household at Achad Abhall, Condal and Ard Relec will banish 
pestilence and disease,® as Finnian’s own vicarious death at Clonard 
had saved Ireland from the further ravages of the Yellow Plague.* 
Finnian will judge the men and women of Ireland at doomsday by 
the side of Patrick and Jesus Christ.? Miracles demonstrate not so 
much his disinterested charity as his ability to protect his people, 
and the futility and danger of denying his demands : ‘ He over- 
whelms every one who opposes [his relics], and protects every one 
who works along with them.’ The vernacular Life is calculated 
to interest, impress and loosen the purse strings of a lay audience. 
The materialistic motive of the text is made more certain by the 









































































































to its usual later form (na braithre, Lismore, 2608), that a plural article and noun were 
intended. Taken singly these and other similar forms prove nothing : cumulatively 
they suggest a date for the Life considerably earlier than the extant manuscripts. I am 
here greatly indebted to Mrs. M. O Daly, who kindly went through the manuscripts and 
discussed the problem with me. 

1 rogenair Finnen ibbus i Laighnib (= Finnian was born here in Leinster), Lismore, 
2747-8. 

* rofetattar ind eolaigh 7 atfiadat na scribenna (= the wise know and the writings tell), 
Br, fo. 2067, lines 5-6, Lismore, 2643. 

* Lismore, 2775-6. How long Finnian’s relics survived is uncertain. The Asnals 
of Ulster (i. 244) refer in 776 to the circuit of his relic-shrine to enforce the payment of 
tribute ‘co(m)motatio martirum Viniani Cluana iraird’. For the commotatio see 
Felim O Briain, ‘ Hagiography of Leinster’, Féi/-sgribbinn Edin mbic Néill (ed. J. Ryan, 
Dublin, 1940), p. 457, 0. 17. ‘ Lismore, 2638-9, 2759-61. 

5 Ibid. 2767-8. § Ibid, 2762-4. 7 Ibid, 2780-1. 
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scribe’s effort to define the paruchia of the saint ; even when he 
knows little or nothing about the foundation of a church and has 
to fill in with a borrowed miracle theme, he takes care to name the 
place and locality of the church, and if possible, the lay donor. 

The insistence of the Irish Life on the material possessions of 
Finnian and his heirs and the way in which it seeks to encourage 
the generosity of the faithful points to a period of secularization in 
monastic history. Such propaganda became common in the years 
following the Danish invasions, when lay intrusion into monastic 
gevernment became frequent.1 During the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth centuries the annals constantly report the circuit of the relic 
shrine to enforce the payment of the saint’s tribute.* In 776 
Finnian’s relics were being carried round, and in 787 the abbot of 
Clonard visited his paruchia in Munster—an entry which may have 
financial implications.? Of course a materialistic emphasis may be 
found in some Latin Vitae compiled much later than the ninth and 
tenth centuries, but there are other elements in the, Irish Life of 
Finnian which point to a fairly early date. The Life stresses 
Finnian’s connexion with Leinster—his birth and upbringing there, 
the foundation of three oratories in his youth at Ros Cuire (now 
Rossacurra),4 Drum Fiaid (now Drumfea) and Magh Glas 
(Kilmaglush),5 all in the north of the barony of Idrone, Co. Carlow, 
his return to Leinster after his visit to Wales, and his glad welcome 
by Muiredach, ‘ king of Leinster’. According to the Irish Life, the 
Leinster churches of his maturity were founded under the patronage 
of kings of Laginian septs, whereas no kings are mentioned in 
connection with the foundation of Clonard and its neighbouring 
cells. Clonard was in Finnian’s time on the borders of Leinster, 
Brega and Metha, and the saint’s paruchia was probably originally of 
primarily Laginian interest. When in the eighth century Leinster 
kings freed themselves from the overlordship of the kings of Tara 
it would seem that they had to abandon Clonard to the northern 
kingdom. The interest of the kings of Tara in Clonard is prob- 
ably shown in the annual entry of 775 : ‘A conflict in Clonard 
between Donnchad [king of Meath and later king of Ireland] and 
the familia of Clonard.’ Clonard, the head of Finnian’s paruchia 
and the place where his relics were enshrined, develops from the 
end of the eighth century onwards as a leading monastry of Leth 
Cuinn and the northern half of Ireland.6 When the Irish Life was 

1F, O Briain, ‘ The Hagiography of Leinster ’, Féi/-sgribbinn Edin mbie Néill, pp. 45 4- 
- 3 = of Ulster, i. 178, 188, 204, | 268, a For further references see O Briain’s 

Annals of Ulster, i. 264. 


4 E. Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum (uti, 1910), p. 585. 

5 Parish Name Book for Myshall. In manuscript in the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Dublin. 

* The argument for the saint’s Leinster origins are fully worked out and the evidence 
produced in an article to be published elsewhere. 
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compiled Clonard was a Leth Cwinn monastery, but the scribe 
inherited Leinster traditions and incorporated them into his work. 
It can therefore be argued on historical grounds that Finnian’s 
Irish Life dates from a period of secularization after the Danish 
raids and considerably antedates the Norman invasion. 

Even so, not all parts of the Life are of equal historical value. 
The subject matter of both Latin and Irish Lives falls into five 
main sections : 

(i) The saint’s birth and childhood, CS, cols. 189-91, Lismore, 
2504-26. 
(ii) His training in Wales, CS, cols. 191-4, Lismore, 2527-70. 
(iii) His work in Leinster and settlement at Clonard, CS, 
cols. 194-202, Lismore, 2571-677. 
(iv) His visit to Connacht, CS, cols. 202-9, Lismore, 2678-721. 
(v) His ascetic life: conclusion. CS, cols. 209-10, Lismore, 
2721-85.) 
The first section of the Irish Life follows a conventional hagio- 
graphical pattern. It gives the saint’s full genealogy, tracing his 
paternal descent to Rudraighe of Ulster,? though his birth and 
upbringing (and, according to the genealogies, his mother’s family),® 
were of the south. A vision accompanies his conception. His 
alleged baptism by Abban raises complicated historical and textual 
problems, for Abban’s Lives, a curious mixture of secular legend 
and valuable details of ecclesiastical foundations, give him a life 
span covering the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. The 
Bollandists have explained Abban’s two festivals, two main churches 
and widely spread activities by suggesting that two saints have 
been confused.‘ It is unnecessary to go into details here, since the 
original Life of Finnian probably merely intended to establish more 
firmly Finnian’s connexion with Leinster through his baptism by 
Abban, who, according to one tradition was of a Leinster family,5 
and was accepted as the apostle of Leinster. Finnian received his 
early education under Forthcern, almost certainly the saint of Cell 
Fortcheirn in Uf Drona® (the modern barony of Idrone), which 
John O’Donovan in the Ordnance Survey Letters identifies with 
Killoughternane in the parish of Sliguff.?. Within a radius of five 


1 It should be understood that there are no such dividing marks in the text. 

® Lismore, 2506-8, and the longer genealogy from the Brussels manuscript quoted in 
Lismore, p. 342. They are supported by his genealogies in the Book of Leinster 
(facs. p. 348, col. 8), the Book of Lecan (facs. fo. 131’, col. 3), MS. Raw/. B 502 (facs. 
fo. 130%, col. 2), the Lebar Brec (facs. p. 15, col. 5-p. 16 col. 1), Mac Firbis’s Book of 
Genealogies, MS. R. 1. A., C. vi. 2, pp. 296-7, and MS. T. C. D., H. 27, p. 178. 

* Rawl. B. 502. facs. 121418. 4 Acta SS. October, XII. 270 BC. 

5 C. Plummer, Vitae SS. Hib. i. 4. Cf. Kenney, Sources, p. 318. 

® Stokes, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 222, Martyrology of Gorman, p. 194. 

7 Co. Carlow, pp. 264-78 (in typescript in Brit. Mus. and R.I.A.). Father Grosjean 
points out that Killoughternane is not merely a corruption of Cell Fortcheirn : some 
other element has been added. 
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miles of Killoughternane the oratories which the Life mentions as 
founded by Finnian in his youth can be located.1_ The historical 
interest of this section lies in its assertion of a Leinster origin for 
the saint. 

The Irish Life deals only briefly with Finnian’s period of 
training in Wales, and adds little to the much fuller version of the 
Latin Vitae: We may therefore more conveniently defer a discussion 
of this second section until later. It is in the third section, dealing 
with the saint’s work in Leinster and his foundation at Clonard, 
that the greatest value of the Irish Life lies. The account of his 
settlement at Achad Abhall, now Aghowle in Co. Wicklow,’ is 
found only in the Irish Life. The monastery was built on land 
provided by Muiredach, ‘ king of Leinster ’, and was, according to 
the Irish Life, an important monastery with a cell on Condal, a 
neighbouring mountain. The scribe gives the locally accepted 
explanation of these place names—Achad Abhall was founded in an 
apple orchard, and an angel tells Finnian that Condal will be the 
place of his meeting (comdh4la) with his monks at doomsday. 
After seven years at Achad Abhall Finnian moved on with a few of 
his disciples, and the king of U{ Dunlainge, another Laginian sept, 
offered him a site for a new settlement at Mugna Sulcain.* Leaving 
Mugna he went to Kildare where he preached to St. Brigit and her 
nuns. It is to be expected that the hagiographer of a Leinster 
saint would bring him into contact with St. Brigit, whose monastery 
at Kildare early came under the control of the Leinster royal kin.‘ 
Further north he met Cassan and bought Cassan’s freedom from 
the king of Fortuatha: Fortuatha was not a free but a tributary 
kingdom of Leinster, and this grasping minor king does not appear 
in a very complimentary light when compared with the generous 
patrons of Finnian’s churches at Aghowle and Mugna.' The 
compiler is as well-informed on local topography for the northern 
as for the southern foundations. Finnian crossed the Boyne to 
reach Ard Relec from Kildare.* The scribe gives both secular and 
ecclesiastical names of this monastery—Escair Brenain and Ard 
Relec. Finnian dug a well here ‘a little to the east of the oratory ’ 
—a fact familiar only to someone with local knowledge. He left a 
few monks at Ard Relec, which in time became an important 
cemetery as its name suggests, and moved on to Ross Findchuill 
(Clonard), ‘the place of his resurrection’. On the opposite side 
of the Boyne a house for women was founded under his sister 


* Supra, p. 359. 
® Identification first made by O’Donovan, Ordnance Survey Letters for Wicklow, 
Pp. 112-32 ; Lismore, 2580-603. 3 Lismore, 2604-5. 


* Féil-sgribbinn Edin mbic Néill, p. 454. 

5 Cassan’s name survives in Cloncassan, parish of Clonsast, barony of Coolestown ; 
Walsh, Zeit. fir celtische Phil. x (1915), 73-4- 

* Lismore 2624. 
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Rignach, whose name it bears, Kilrainy.1 Finnian and Ciaran 
visited the nuns here, and Ciaran produced a supply of water for 
them—a common enough miracle, but one which may indicate 
that there was a well here dedicated to St. Ciaran. In this section 
the narrative moves smoothly and surely, not as a succession of 
miracle stories strung together by a compiler hard pressed to fill 
up his space. The section is much longer than any of the others, 
and reads as if the scribe were recording well known traditions. 
So he himself claims, in a passage recording the beginning of 
Finnian’s famous school : 


Thereafter the saints of Ireland came to Finnian from every point 
to learn wisdom of him, so that there were three thousand saints 
together with him ; and of them, as the learned know, he chose the 
twelve high apostles of Ireland.* 


He recalls a tradition of one of Finnian’s customs : 


And the learned and the writings declare that not one of those three 
thousands went from him without a crozier or a gospel or some well 
known sign ; and round these reliquaries they built their oratories 
and their monasteries afterwards.* 


This section of the Life could only have been written by someone 
intimately connected with Finnian’s paruchia, most probably a monk 
of Clonard, who was familiar with written and oral traditions of 
the monastery. It is the most primitive consecutive account we 
now possess of Finnian’s life and work. 

Of Finnian’s visit to Connacht the Irish Life professes to know 
little but the topographical location of his churches. This kind 
of detail the scribe records fairly fully, and in one case the Irish Life 
gives a typical promise about the virtues of a holy well at Achonry : 


Whatsoever sick man shall go into the well, he will come from it 
whole. Whatever troublesome party shall come to the erenagh, his 
honour (viz. the erenagh’s) will not be taken away provided he 
repeat his pater at that flagstone. 


The Latin Lives, not so concerned with the utilities of Finnian’s 
property, have no interest in recording this claim. But, with 
these exceptions, the Irish text builds up its account with borrowed 
themes which can best be discussed later when dealing with the 
Latin Lives. Here it is enough to note that the scrappy and 
unoriginal subject matter of this section in the Irish Life is in 
marked contrast to the preceding section. 

The Irish Life concludes with an account of Finnian’s ascetic 
practices, a eulogy of his merits and a clinching emphasis on his 


1 Walsh, Zeit. fur celtische Phil. x. 76-7. 
® Lismore, 2640-2, reading ardapstal with the Brussels manuscript. 

3 Lismore, 2642-5. 

‘ Ibid. 2711-13. Cf. ‘ Birth and Life of Moling ’, Revue Celtique, xxvii (1906), 276-8. 
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spiritual authority. This is all part of a well accepted routine in 
Irish hagiography,! but is nevertheless in this case supported by 
other early evidence. The iron girdle which Finnian wore for the 
taming of the flesh is referred to in an Irish poem of the tenth, or 
possibly ninth century, invoking the ascetic girdles of certain 
saints : its third couplet begins ‘ The girdle of Finnian my girdle 
against disease, against grief’.2 The reference to his relics ‘on 
earth with honour and reverence, with miracles and marvels every 
day ’ can be supported from the annals, which speak of pilgrimage 
to his shrine.* Finnian’s Irish Life is not objective history : it is a 
spirited piece of propaganda written three or four centuries after 
his death by someone with intimate knowledge of his contemporary 
paruchia, and access to a considerable body of earlier traditions. 
The two versions of the Latin Vitae are completely different in 
presentation, and to some extent in subject matter, from the Irish 
Life. Because they have passed through several recensions, the 
purpose of the original has become blurred. The spirit of 
materialism is much less prominent than in the Irish Life, and the 
text is less clear in its statement of the exact extent of Finnian’s 
paruchia—the financial motive fades into the background, and some 
of the interesting topographical details disappear with it. In their 
present form the Latin Lives are not concerned to press the Leinster 
connexion. Finnian, it is true, is greeted by the ‘ king of Leinster’ 
and offered a site, but the story of the founding of Achad Abhall is 
lost, and at Mugna in Uf Baircche, an important Laginian sept, 
instead of a welcome and patronage, Finnian has to fight the 
hostility of the local royal house which tries to eject him. The 
Latin Lives fail to grasp the significance of the Leinster connexion, 
and belong to a later period than the Irish Life, a period when 
Leinster influence on Finnian’s parcubia has been forgotten. As far 
as it is possible to locate the Latin texts, they seem to go back to 
Clonard material. The stress is on the importance of Clonard in 
the story of the druid Fraechan’s prophecy to Finnian, ‘ Hic est 
locus resurrectionis tue . . .” and the scribe adds: ‘In hoc ergo 
loco, velut sol in medio celi, radios virtutum et salutaris doctrine 
atque miraculorum illustrando mundum emisit.’* The only 
relevant use of the first person in the text occurs when the scribe 


1 There is a close parallel in the early Vita Tripartita, which may have influenced 
our scribe (edited K. Mulchrone, Bethu Phdtraic, Dublin, 1939, lines 3062-93). The 
conclusion of the Lives of Finnbarr, whose name is very like that, of our saint, are 
similar to Finnian’s (Plummer, Vitae SS. Hib. i. 74, Bethada Ndem nErenn, i. 21-2 ; see 
also the ‘ Office ’, edited P. Grosjean, Anal. Boll. \xix (1951), 343). Finnbarr’s Lives 
are compilations of the late Middle Ages, and may have drawn on Finnian’s for their 
conclusion. 

2W. Stokes, Revue Celtique, ii (1873), 112-15. ‘Cris finneain muchris argalar 
arches.’ 

* Annals of the Four Masters, ed. J. O’Donovan (Dublin, 1851), ii. 860, 896. Cf. 
Annals of Ulster, i. 244. * CS, col. 199. 
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is recounting what must be a local legend of Clonard : the virgin 
Lasra is delivered from her persecutors and brought ‘in cellam 
sancte Rignathe sororis sancti Finniani, cwius merito hoc factum esse 
credimus’. ‘This phrase most probably comes from a monk of 
Clonard writing of his patron. In the Latin Lives the Connacht 
churches are also important, and a considerable amount of space is 
given to Finnian’s reputed visit. 

The first section of the Latin Lives is not unlike the Irish, and 
is in no way remarkable. The second dealing with Finnian’s 
training in Wales raises more interesting problems. A large 
number of place and personal names are mentioned, and the section 
seems to have been much more condensed than the remainder of 
the work. In the original it evidently occupied most of the first 
book of the Life. There is definitely some connexion between this 
section of Finnian’s Life and the acta of St. Cadoc of Llancarfan. 
Cadoc’s two extant Lives were compiled by Lifris (writing between 
1067, or more probably 1073 and 1086),? and Caradoc of Llancarfan 
(in the first half of the twelfth century). Both drew on the same 
sources, though Caradoc’s Life is shorter, simpler, and in some 
cases more primitive. A brief account of the contents of this 
section of the Vita Finniani is necessary to elucidate the relationship 
between the Lives of Finnian and those of Cadoc. 

Finnian sets out for Britain at the age of thirty, and remains 
there thirty years, a cyclical convention found also in Patrician 
traditions.‘ After visiting Caeman on the island of Dairinis in 
Wexford Harbour, he sets sail for Cell Muine, where he finds the 
three British saints David, Cathmael (whose more common name is 
Cadoc®), and Gildas. David demands that he should speak the 
British language as a native ; and here the chapter abruptly ends. 
The purpose of the demand is made clear in Finnian’s Irish Life, 
and there is a similar story in the Life of Cadoc :® the British saints 
are disputing the primacy, Finnian is required to judge between 
them, and awards the primacy to David.? Cadoc then seeks a site 
for a church from a local noble, who refuses it until Finnian performs 
a miracle which causes him to grant Cadoc a considerable area of 
land, ‘et ibi postea civitates multe edificate sunt, quarum una 
vocatur in vallico ydiomate Melboc et alia Nont’. In this passage, 
although Finnian performs the miracle, Cadoc appears as the 

1CS, col. 201. 

2 P. Grosjean, Anal. Boll. lx. (1942), 42. Cf. A. W. Wade-Evans, Vitae Sanctorum 
Britanniae et Genealogiae (Cardiff, 1944), p. xi, ‘ It dates from about 1100’. Wade-Evans 
edits the Life by Lifris, op. cit. pp. 24-141. 

* Ed. P. Grosjean, Anal. Boll. lx (1942), 35-67. 

*P. Grosjean, Anal. Boll. lxiii (1945), 93-4. 

5 Wade-Evans, Vitae SS. Brit. pp. 32, 34. 

* Ibid. p. 60. David assumes the primacy by convening a synod in Cadoc’s absence 


and Finnian breaks the news to Cadoc and tries to calm his anger. 
1 Lismore, 2529-39. 
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commanding figure and Finnian is definitely in statu pupillari, asking 
his Master’s permission and not acting on his own responsibility. 
The story would therefore seem to come from some source relating 
to Cadoc, but it is not in either of the extant Lives of Cadoc, though 
both these tell how Cadoc returned from Ireland with Finnian 
and other Irish saints and founded his monastery at Llancarfan. 
Finnian helps in the building of this monastery by carting wood 
with untamed oxen, a story which is very much condensed in the 
Vitae Finniani and which occurs also in the Lives of Cadoc,! David,? 
Teilo,? Maedoc of Ferns,* and Cainnech,' though I am unable to 
distinguish the priority of these accounts. Finnian then visits 
‘ viros sanctos qui habitabant in insula que Echne vocatur ’, drives 
from the island the creatures who are troubling the saints and 
produces water for them from the rock. The Vitae Cadoci tell how 
the British saints used to stay during Lent on the islands of Barry 
and Echni,’ though the story they relate is quite different from 
that of the Vita Finniani. One of the characters who appears in 
the story is a disciple of Cadoc called Barruch, and there was on 
the island in John Leland’s day ‘a fair little chapel of St. Barrok ’. 
The name Barr-édc is a well known diminutive of Barrfhind, 
Findbharr, and the similarity between the first two elements of 
Finnbarr and Finnian may have led to a confusion between the two 
Irishmen in the minds of hagiographers.® 

Finnian’s defence of the British against the invading Saxons 
recounted in the following chapter has no parallel in the Lives of 
Cadoc.® Next he sets out on pilgrimage to Rome with Cadoc and 
Bitheus but is turned back by an angel. An altar descends from 
heaven ‘ ut ferunt periti’ and on it Finnian offers mass: this motif 
is found in British sources. Thrust awkwardly between Finnian’s 
decision to return to Ireland and his embarkation is a story of Elni, 
a disciple of Cadoc, cured from madness by the prayers of the saints. 


1 Wade-Evans, Vitae SS. Brit. pp. 52-4, Anal. Boll. \x. 52-3, 65-6. 

® Wade-Evans, op. cit. pp. 159-60. 

3 J. G. Evans and J. Rhys, The Book of Lian Ddv (Oxford, 1893), pp. 101-2. 

“Plummer, Vitae SS. Hib. ii. 298. 

5 CS, col. 363-4. Maedoc and Cainnech are both Irish saints who are supposed to 
have trained in Britain under David and Docco respectively. 

* In the Life of Cadoc the story is intended to explain the etymology of Llancarfan 
(‘ Vallis Ceruorum, inde Nancarbania, ex valle scilicet et ceruo, vocabulum accepit ’), 
so it may origina: | ere as a topographical leg:nd. Wade-Evans, Vitae SS. Brit. 
p- 54, Anal. Boll. \x. 53. 

7 Wade-Evans, Vitae SS. Brit. pp. 62, 90-2, Amal. Boll. \x. 57-9. Caradoc writes 
Enthli. It is the modern Flat Holm. 8 P. Grosjean, Anal. Boll. lx. 58 n. 4. 

* There is a similar but far less circumstantial story related of St. Maedoc, disciple of 
David. Plummer, Vitae SS. Hib. ii. 299. 

10 Cf. Wade-Evans, Vitae SS. Brit. pp. 56-8. Cadoc, on pilgrimage in Jerusalem, 
sees three rocks : these are miraculously set down before him, when he returns home, 
in his monastery at Llancarfan, and are there used as altars. Cf. the altar miraculously 
suspended over relics, which comes to St. Iltut from oversea : Vita Iltuti, ed. Wade- 
Evans, Vitae SS. Brit. pp. 224-6, Nennius, Hist. Brit. § 71. 
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The chapter concludes ‘ Venerunt quoque ad civitatem que Garbayn 
dicitur, alio nomine Nant vocabatur’. This passage must be 
inspired by the acta of Cadoc of Llancarfan. Elni is mentioned 
nowhere else in the Lives of Finnian, the story contains no reference 
to Finnian himself and adds nothing to the account of his miraculous 
powers: it has clearly been inserted from some other source. 
Cadoc had a favourite disciple Elli whom he fostered, and who 
became his successor at Llancarfan.1 The name Elli might well be 
latinized Ellius, Elliuus, Elius or Eliuus. It would be easy for 
Eliuus to become Elinus, and from this to pass to the form Elnius. 
These changes postulate a number of intermediaries, and it is certain 
that the compiler of the Latin Life of Finnian has not drawn 
directly on the Lives by Lifris or Caradoc. He seems to be using 
material which was in earlier sources relating to St. Cadoc, but has 
passed through the hands of a number of scribes and through several 
recensions. After this Finnian says goodbye to Cadoc and Gildas, 
and embarks for Ireland with Bitheus, Genoc and other Britons. 
They first touch land at Mag Itha in the barony of Gorey, Co. 
Wexford,? and visit Caeman of Dairinis and St. Londn*® before 
landing finally at Kylle Caireni near Carnsore Point in the extreme 
south west of Wexford. 

From this recitation of the narrative of the Welsh section of 
the Latin Vitae Finniani two points emerge. The condensed 
character of the account is illustrated by the mass of proper names 
and the abbreviated itineraries, and a fairly close connexion with 
traditions relating to St. Cadoc is also evident. But the Lives did 
not draw on the sources which were available at Llancarfan in the 
eleventh century and which were used by Lifris and Caradoc : the 
parallels between the Lives of Finnian and the extant Lives of Cadoc 
are not sufficiently close to justify such argument. Yet clearly 
material concerning St. Cadoc was known to the compiler of the 
Life of Finnian. There are conversely Irish connexions in the 
extant Lives of Cadoc : Cadoc’s mother is descended from Irish 
kings,® he has an Irish tutor and an Irish name, Cathfael.* He is 


1 Wade-Evans, Vitae SS. Brit. pp. 56, 58, 80, 102-4, 120, 130-2. Amal. Boll. lx. 60, 
65, 67. Elli or Ellinus is the form of the name used by Lifris, Elly by Caradoc. 

* Hogan, Onomasticon, pp. $22, 690. 

* Father Grosjean points out that he may be identified with Lon4n, one of the three 
sons of Déire of Mdéin Méeliin (R. I. Best and H. J. Lawlor, Martyrology of Tallaght 
H. B. S. xviii (1931), p. 15), now Monamolin in the south of Co. Wexford. 

* Hogan, Onomasticon, p. 180. It should be noted that this rather round-about 
itinerary is mentioned only in CS, not in R or in the Irish Life, and that some of the 
characters may be borrowed from Patrician sources. Patrick had a disciple Genoc of 
British origin (Book of Armagh, fo. 16%, col. 1, the Additions to Tirechan’s Collections, 
ed. Stokes, Vita Trip. ii. 355, and the Vita Trip. itself ed. Mulchrone, Bethy Phdtraic, 
716-17 or Stokes i. 68). Coeman of Airtne Coemdin (now Ardcavan in Wexford 
Harbour) also appears in the Vita Trip. (ed. Stokes, i. 108, Mulchrone, i. 1226). 

5 Wade-Evans, Vitae SS. Brit. p. 118. 

* Ibid. p. 28. He is called Cathmael throughout the Life of Finnian. 
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educated at Lismore, and has a number of disciples with Irish 

names, Finnian, Macmoil and Barruch among them. The tract on 

Cadoc’s posthumous miracles, which Lifris includes after the Vita 

proper, does much to explain how this exchange of traditions 

occurred. Llancarfan at one time held land on the Liffey,’ and, 

more important for our purposes, had close ties with Clonard itself : 
Testificantur etiam periti Hibernensium, qui apud Clunerert in 
monasterio discipuli sui beati Finiani degunt, quod, si quis ex 
clericis sancti Cadoci iuerit ad illos, honorifice eum suscipiunt, 
et ipsum, uelut unum ex illis, heredem faciunt. Et hoc fertur esse 
prognosticon iusticie eorum et priscum signum, si seram monasterii 
manu tangendo sine claue reserauerit.* 


The sense of this passage is by no means clear. It seems to indicate 
that a Llancarfan monk was accepted as a brother and co-partner 
into the community of Clonard : for heredem has elsewhere in the 
text the Vulgate sense of ‘ one who enters into possession’. No 
supporting evidence has come to light which makes it possible to 
date the connection between Clonard and Llancarfan, though 
British ecclesiastics are reported at other Irish monasteries.‘ The 
obscurity of the wording seems to indicate that Lifris was reporting 
a tradition which he found recorded in documents at Llancarfan, but 
which he himself did not understand and which had passed out of 
current monastic practice before his day. All that can be said with 
certainty is that Cadoc had a disciple called Finnian who may be 
our saint,® that at some time between 550 and 1100 (probably 
nearer the earlier date) there was a close connexion between the 
communities of Llancarfan and Clonard, that the Life of Finnian 
bears some relation to a lost recension of the Vita Cadoci, and that 
the friendship between the two foundations accounts for the way in 
which traditions of St. Cadoc were brought to Clonard. 

The middle section of Finnian’s Latin Lives which tells of his 
foundations in Leinster and Clonard covers much the same ground 
as the Irish Lives but in considerably less detail. We have already 
noted the loss of the account of Finnian’s foundations at Achad 
Abhall and Condal, and the diminished emphasis placed upon the 
Leinster connexion. It does, however, include a story not in the 
Irish Life of one of Rignach’s nuns, Lasra, which must come from 
Clonard, and it is this section which enables us to determine the 

1 Wade-Evans, Vitae SS. Brit. p. 112. * Ibid. p. 114. 

* E.g. Wade-Evans, Vitae SS. Brit. p. 138, p. 132. See also pp. 24, 128, 130, 134 
for other examples of the word. Cf. Heb. 1°, James 25. The word prognosticon is used 
by Matthew Paris, William of Malmesbury, and others as the equivalent of presagium, a 
sign to be obtained from the sacred books when electing an abbot or bishop. (Du 
Cange, Glossarium, vii. 533.) 

*E.g. Mors Colman na mBreton . . . abbatis Slaine, 751 : Aedgen Britt episcopus 
Cille daro . . . pausavit, 864. Asnals of Ulster, i. 214, 374. 


® Wade-Evans, Vitae SS. Brit. pp. 48, 52, 54, 60, 122, 128. Evidence for the floruit 
of St. Cadoc is inconsistent, and the problem is too complex for discussion here. 
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place of origin of the Latin Lives.1 There is considerably less 
topographical detail here than in the Irish Life and the saint’s 
customs reported in the vernacular are missing in the Latin texts. 
In the Latin Lives this section is shorter in proportion to the whole 
than in the Irish, and it is in some ways a less primitive retelling, 
but it must nevertheless go back to material preserved at Clonard. 

The Latin Lives next relate their patron’s tour of Connacht and 
foundation of churches there. It is significant that this fourth 
section contains practically no original material except the locality 
of churches and the names of donors. Finnian first exhibits his 
powers as a miracle worker in a visit to Ruadan at Lorrha, and this 
story is paralleled by the more succinct account in the Life of 
Ruadan :? the Vitae Finniani are here a mere compilation. In 
northern Connacht his acfa are either borrowed from other Lives 
or based on common hagiographical themes. In Ui Ailella—the 
Irish Lives locate the place more exactly as Druim etir da Loch—he 
raised the sister of Moses and Ainmire from the dead.* The girl 
killed the calf under her only cow to make a meal, and the following 
day it was found alive under its mother. Two vessels of water were 
turned into wine, and Moses and Ainmire, in the light of these 
miracles, gladly offered themselves and their possessions to God and 
St. Finnian. Such details as water being changed into wine or milk, 
or milk and water into wine, are common in the Lives of saints,* and 
the story of the calf killed for the sake of hospitality to the saint who 
afterwards brings it to life is found in the Lives of Brigit,® Finan 
Cam,* Fintan of Duleng’ and St. Fingar.* The raising of the sister 
from the dead has many parallels in the Lives.? There is nothing in 
the least original here except the place and personal names. 

Finnian proceeded to Achonry, where he was joined by the priest 
Nathi. He wished to found a church there, but the king of Luighne, 
Caput Lupi, resisted until the saint made the sign of the cross over 
a rock which immediately split into three. The king, suitably 
impressed, granted the site, and Nathi was left in the church there. 

1 Supra, pp. 363-4. * CS, col. 324. 

* The only ‘ Ridge between two Lakes’ in the barony of Tirerrill seems to be the 
highland near Aghanagh between L. Arrow and L. Gara. 

* Adamnan, Vita Columbae, ii. 1, Plummer, Vitae SS. Hib. i. 37, Vita Brigitae, Irish 
Texts (ed. C. Plummer, J. Fraser and P. Grosjean), i. 3, 8, 9. 

* Acta SS. Feb. tom. i. 139CD, Lismore, p. 330 ; J. H. Bernard and R. Atkinson, 
The Irish Liber Hymnorum (H.B.S. xiii. xiv. London, 1898) i. 124, lines 147-52. 
Translated ii. 44. 

*CS, col. 309(13). Zeit. fir celtische eed ii (1899), 554(iv). Here another 
calf is sent from God to replace the one which has been killed. 

7 CS, cols. 230-1(13). 

8 Acta SS. Martius, tom. iii. 455F. Father Felim O Briain points out (Féilsertbbin 
Térna, ed. S. Pender (Cork, 1947), p. 42) that a similar theme occurs in the Adventures 
of Cormac in the Land of Promise, ed. Whitley Stokes, Irische Texte 3rd ser. pt. 1 (Leipzig, 
1891), p- 196(42). Translation, p. 214. 

Plummer, Vitae SS. Hib. i. 40 (evi, 228 (xxvi, xxvii), Bethada Néem nErenn, 
i. 105(13-15). 
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This comparatively rare miracle occurs in the Vita Tripartita, where 
Patrick, unable to gain any satisfaction from a harsh and cruel king, 
curses him, his fortress and his territory, spitting on a rock which 
breaks into three.1 This was probably the source from which the 
compiler of the Lives of Finnian drew his idea. Nathi, a priest in 
Achad Chonaire, is commemorated in the martyrologies at 9 August. 
Apart from this episode in the Vitae Finniani no other evidence for 
connecting him with St. Finnian is known to me. The miracle 
which follows in the Latin Lives was also probably inspired by the 
Vita Tripartita : 


Finnian Patrick 

Quedam alie puelle Deo devote After that (Patrick) founded Cell 

rogaverunt eum ut eis pallium et Atrachta®? in Gregraide, and (placed) 

velamen castitatis imponeret. in it Talan’s daughter, who took the 

Et cum ipse pallium pre manibus veil from Patrick’s hand; and he 

non haberet, pallium de celo left a paten and a chalice with her, 

missum subito apparuit.3 Atracht, daughter of Talan, son of 
Cathbad, of the Gregraide of Loch 
Techet, a sister of Coeman of Airtne 
Coemdin. Patrick blessed the veil on 
her head. Drumana was the name of 
the place where they were biding. 
It is (called) Machare today. A 
chasuble* was sent from heaven into 
Patrick’s breast. ‘ Let the chasuble be 
thine, O nun ’, saith Patrick. 5 


1 Mulchrone, Bethu Phdtraic, 2596-7 == Stokes, Vita Trip. i. 218. 

? Now p. Killaraght, east of L. Gara, Co. Sligo. Hogan, Onomasticon, p. 176. 

* This miracle is not found in the Irish life. 

* The Irish word casa/ usually means a vestment worn by a priest. Cf. Mulchrone, 
Bethu Phdtraic, 602-3 = Stokes, Vita Trip. i. 58, where Patrick’s casal is contrasted with 
the druid’s tonach. Casal is also used in the general sense of ‘ mantle ’, e.g. in the tale 
of the Battle of Carn Conaill from the Lebor na hUidre published by Whitley Stokes, 
Zeit. fiir celtische Philologie, iii (1901), 214, nd po decmaic casal eré for crand a duirnd Diarmaté. 
Professor Foster refers me to casaldae, a gloss on penula in Sg. 159a5, edited W. Stokes 
and J. Strachan, Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus (2 vols. Cambridge, 1901-3), ii. 166 and to 
the Old Welsh gloss, casulbetice on penulata, J. Loth, Vocabulaire Vieux-Breton (Paris, 
1884), pp. 65-6. 

The word casal appears in the Laud gloss on the Martyrology of Oengus, 2 January 
{edited Whitley Stokes, p. 40) as a loose garment worn by women. The maidens come 
to Brendan 7 a n-utlaige do grissaig ina caslaib. ‘The word is also used in this sense in the 
Vita Trip.: Dodechaid dano siur epscuip Mél, 7 tene léa inna cassail (Mulchrone, Bethu 
Phdtraic, 988-9 = Stokes, Vita Trip. i. 88). In the passage in Tirechan parallel to the 
Vita Trip. quoted in the text above, the Latin equivalent of casal seems to be pallium 
(Stokes, Vita Trip. ii. 319), though in other parallel instances casu/a is used. Father 
Grosjean draws my attention to a tenth century text from St. Gall, where amphibalus is 
used in a similar sense, as a woman’s garment (Acta Sanctorum, Maii, tom i. 289E). 
To Father Grosjean I also owe a reference to the Irish word cochal. The epithet cochlach 
appears in the Book of Leinster (facsimile, p. 354, col. 4) Brig cochlach. In the Comainmnigud 
Noem hErend the epithet has been transformed into the name of the saint’s father, 
Brig ingen Chochlaig (edited D. T. Brosnan, Archivium Hibernicum, i (1912), 354). Fora 
note on casal, cuilche, cochal see Paul Grosjean, Anal. Boll. \xix (1951), 77 0. 4, and on 
cuilche see T. F. O’Rahilly, Celtica i. 2 (1950), 377-8. 

5 Mulchrone, Bethu Phdtraic, 1223-9 == Stokes, Vita Trip. i. 108. 
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In the Life of Finnian the story has no marks of identification, 
and appears to have been drawn from some other source: the 
account in the Vita Tripartita certainly has priority. Finnian’s 
miracle is not exactly parallel to Patrick’s but belongs to the same 
theme, by which a saint’s needs are supplied directly from heaven. 
A similar relationship between the Finnian and Patrician texts is 
apparent in the next chapter, where Finnian meets ‘ senem Maneum 
qui a Patricio baptizatus est’. King Tuathal was preventing 
Maneus from building a church at Echenach, but Finnian, as his 
Latin Life relates, overcame the king’s resistance, and a church was 
built there.1 ‘ Senex Maneus’ is almost certainly identical with the 
bishop Maine of the Uf Ailella who was baptized by Patrick and 
ordained by Bron,? and who is spoken of in the Vita Tripartita as a 
bishop of Patrick’s household (domuntir Pafraic).§ The Book of 
Armagh definitely. states that Patrick founded the church of 
Echenach,* and it would therefore seem that Finnian was not 
concerned in the original foundation of the church. The compiler 
of the Latin Life was almost certainly filling up space with a 
borrowed character. 

When Finnian wished to found a church for Grellan in Corpre 
Mor the two kings of Carbury, Engus and Eogenus, sent Nectan 
son of Engus to refuse the saint. Nectan died suddenly and his 
household were struck with paralysis. The kings repented and 
‘ gave that place to the man of God for ever,’ the young man was 
raised to life and his servants restored. After a short stay here 
Finnian left Grellan in the church and himself returned to Clonard. 
The death of aman who opposes a saint and the paralysis of a saint’s 
enemies are common themes in hagiography,® and in this case even 
the church is difficult to identify from the details given.* 


1 CS, cols. 206-7 (30). Echenach is the modern Aghanagh, barony of Tirerrill, Co. 
Sligo, to the west of L. Arrow. This story is not found in the Irish Life. 

* Tirechan’s account, Stokes, Vita Trip. ii. 313. According to the genealogies 
Patrick blessed him before his birth : Book of Leinster, facsimile, p. 354, col. 3. Also 
in the list of genealogies from Laud 610, transcribed J. Fraser and P. Grosjean, Irish 
Texts (5 fasciculi, London, 1931), iii. 99, item 268. 

* Mulchrone, Bethu Phdtraic i. 1674== Stokes, Vita Trip. i. 144. He does not, 
however, figure in the lists of ‘ Patrick’s Household’ given elsewhere (for references 
see J. Kenney, Sources for the Early History of Ireland. I. Ecclesiastical (New York, 1929), 
p- 346). He also appears in the Notulae of the Book of Armagh (edited by John Gwynn 
for the Royal Irish Adacemy, Dublin, 1913), fo. 18%, col. 2. 

* fo. 15", col. 1. Stokes, Vita Trip. ii. 328. 

5 Plummer, Vitae SS. Hib. ii. 298, Bethada Ndem nErenn i. 166. 

* It may be one of the ‘ two Cell Grellains in Tir Fiachrach Mhuaidhe ’ mentioned 
by Duald Mac Firbis in his tract De Quibusdam Episcopis. See P. Grosjean, Acta SS. 
November tom. iv. 486E, 487AB. Father Grosjean points out that the paralysis of 
the saint’s enemies may often be explained by a large central standing stone (the king) 
surrounded by smaller standing stones (the soldiers). I have not succeeded in locating 
any such monuments in the areas where Finnian is supposed to have performed his 
miracles on Tuathal and Nectan. The inference is that the stories have no local origin, 
but were taken over by the scribe to pad out his sources. 
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Apart from the names, all the material in this section of Finnian’s 
Life is inspired by other saint’s Lives, especially that of St. Patrick, 
or by stock hagiographical themes. There is no evidence that 
Finnian was personally connected with the foundation of these 
churches. No dedications to Finnian are found in northern 
Connacht, and some place-name indications might be expected to 
have survived if Finnian himself had genuinely worked here. The 
whole section gives the impression of a compilation aiming to explain 
and justify certain claims to possession—this comes out the more 
starkly in the very brief account of the Irish Life, and is slightly 
disguised in the Latin texts by hagiographical padding. It is 
evident that at some time prior to the ninth or tenth century Clonard 
obtained control of property in northern Connacht. The story of 
Caput Lupi, king of Luighne, granting the site of Achonry to 
Finnian may indicate the date at which Clonard gained possession 
of this important church. The Irish form of Caput Lupi is Cenn 
Faelad, and there are two men of this name in the genealogies of 
the Luighne of Connacht.! According to the Book of Leinster one is 
the father of Taichlech king of Luighne (obit 734)? and the other the 
son of Dungalach king of Luighne (obit 771). One of these may 
have granted the property to Finnian’s successor at Clonard. The 
northern Connacht paruchia certainly did not belong to Finnian’s 
day and may in fact date from the eighth century.‘ 

The Latin Lives conclude with a conventional account of 
Finnian’s ascetic habits and virtues, and repeat a story from the Lives 
of Columcille by Cuimine and Adamnan.5 They add a miracle 
performed after his death from the Life of Colman Ela. The 
interesting details of his relic and the fantastic claims to authority 
found in the Irish Life are omitted, and this final section of the Latin 
texts is not in any way remarkable. 

Though the Irish Life can with reasonable certainty be assigned 
to a period considerably before the Anglo-Norman invasion, there 
is nothing to suggest that the immediate source of the Latin Lives 
antedates the coming of the Normans. The lessons of Finnian’s 
Office, which was regulated by Thomas of St. Leger, bishop of 
Meath, 1282-1320, go back to the first book of a liturgical life which 
was also the source of the abbreviated exemplar of CS and R.° 


1 Book of Leinster, facsimile, p. 338h. Raw/. B so2 facs. 145d. 

2 Annals of Ulster, i. 188-90. 

3 Ibid. i. 238. 

“ The acquisition and exchange of ecclesiastical properties after a saint’s lifetime, 
and reference to them as his churches is common in Irish hagiography, e.g. of a church 
formerly belonging to Patrick, but ‘Columcille hath it now through cunning’ 
(Mulchrone, Bethy Phdtraic, line 866). 

5 Adamnan, Vita Columbae, iii. 4. Cuimine’s Life, ed. J. Colgan, Trias Thaumaturgae 
(Louvain, 1647), p. 321. 

*I hope shortly to publish an edition of the Office with a discussion of its textual 
relationship with the Vitae. 
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Even this liturgical Life, as far as it can be reconstructed, seems to 
contain no very primitive elements. The Anglo-Norman conquerors 
adopted some of the native saints of the Pale with enthusiasm, 
keeping their feasts with proper offices and rewriting their Lives. 
It is to be expected that the Life of Finnian, the patron of Meath, 
(an important part of the Pale) would be rewritten under Anglo- 
Norman influence, and to this Life the extant Latin versions go back. 
But the Anglo-Norman Life undoubtedly draws on much earlier 
sources, since there is a large amount of material common to both 
Irish and Latin Lives.? At Clonard, the home of a great school, 
there must have been written traditions of the founder dating from 
an early period, and as the paruchia grew the material would be 
enlarged and modified. It was used by the compiler of the Irish 
Life with a definite end in view—to maintain and attract revenue. 
It was recast under the influence of the Anglo-Norman invaders, 
without reference to the Irish Life, in the form of a liturgical Vita ; 
and this liturgical Life is the source, at one remove, of the extant 
Latin texts. The Lives of Finnian therefore show one or two 
interesting features. The Irish Life goes back to an original of the 
ninth or tenth century, like the sources of the Lives of St. Ciaran of 
Clonmacnoise. In their present Anglo-Norman form, the Latin 
Vitae are less primitive than the Irish—a rather unusual circumstance 
in the Lives of Irish saints. The original Latin /ibellus has dis- 
appeared and cannot be reconstructed. 
KATHLEEN HUGHES. 


1 E.g. the relics of Patrick, Brigit and Columcille were ‘ discovered ’ and the feast of 
their translation inaugurated under the influence of John de Courcy, and Jocelin of 
Furness was encouraged to write a new Life of Patrick. 

2 It should also be remembered that the lost liturgical Life was in more than one book, 
and nearly all Latin Lives of Irish saints in this form are early, e.g. Adamnan’s Life of 
Columcille and Jonas’s Life of Columban (both seventh century), the Vita Tripartita 
(probably late ninth century), the original seventh century Life of Modwenna. 











Sir Richard Willys and Secretary Thurloe 


YSTERY still surrounds much of the career of Sir Richard 
Willys. Successful Civil War commander, leader of the 

royalist underground movement in the 1650s, personal friend and 
comrade of the most influential of his party, Willys suffered disgrace 
at the Restoration and lived his last thirty years of life in obscurity, 
as a result of Samuel Morland’s allegations that he had persistently 
betrayed to Secretary Thurloe the inner councils of the royalists. 
Most historians of the period have accepted the substantial truth 
of Morland’s accusations, and Sir Charles Firth’s view that Willys 
entered Thurloe’s service in the summer of 1656} fairly represents 
the general indictment against him. In 1928, however, Willys 
received an elaborate and uncompromising defence in the pages of 
this journal by Miss Marjory Hollings,? who discredited Morland’s 
testimony, argued that the ‘ Barret’ letters supposedly written by 
Willys were moderately skilful forgeries, and accepted Willys’s 
protestations of innocence as being on most points corroborated 
from other sources. Yet Miss Hollings’s article is very far from 
offering a complete solution of the Willys affair, and it will be shown 
below that her arguments in Sir Richard’s defence seriously neglect 
several important pieces of evidence. The exact nature of Willys’s 
relations with the secretary must be of the highest relevance to any 
study of the years immediately preceding the Restoration; as a 
member of the Sealed Knot, the secret committee which with 
varying degrees of effectiveness directed royalist affairs in England, 
Willys was in a position to make almost farcically ineffective any 
independent royalist undertaking if he chose to betray it, and in 
this light his case assumes a greater significance than the innocence 
or guilt of a single individual. It is hoped that the ensuing article 
will do something to illumine this at present darkly intricate subject, 
at the same time summarizing for convenience the known facts of 
Willys’s career.® 

1 Last Years of the Protectorate, i (1909), 30. 

2* Thomas Barret: A Study in the Secret History of the Interregnum’, ante, 
xiii. 33-65. 

® Willys’s life is not in the D.N.B. The only useful accounts are the brief ones in 
L. Echard, History of England (1720), pp. 727-9, and The Letter-book of John Viscount 
Mordaunt, ed. M. Coate (Camden Soc., 1945), pp. 183-4. The question of his 
alleged treachery is fully discussed by M. Hollings in the article cited; the most con- 
venient shorter discussions are in Firth, op. cit. i. 29-32, and Eva Scott, The Travels of 
the King (1907), pp. 385-7, 396-8. 
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Willys was the second son of another Richard Willys, of Fen 
Ditton in Cambridgeshire, and was born about the year 1615.1 
He was educated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, and during the 
1630s fought in the Dutch service, at one time as an Ensign in a 
company of foot of which Monck was Lieutenant; in 1637 he was 
prominent at the siege of Breda. By 1639 he was back in England, 
taking part in the campaigns against the Scots in that and the follow- 
ing year, and in 1641-2 he was a member of Charles I’s guard at 
Whitehall and Hampton Court.? 

It is not possible to trace Willys’s Civil War career with exact- 
ness, but occasional glimpses survive of his ascent from the com- 
parative obscurity of a Low Countries soldier of fortune to his 
eventual position of rank and influence in the royal army. Like 
many others, the Willys family was politically divided. The eldest 
brother, Sir Thomas, seems to have been a moderate parliamen- 
tarian, maintaining his interest in local government throughout the 
Protectorate, and sitting in parliament in 1659 and 1660;% Richard 
and his brother William, like many other younger sons, threw in 
their lot with the king. Following a victory in a minor cavalry 
encounter in Warwickshire, Richard Willys was knighted at 
Shrewsbury in October 1642,‘ after which he served as a colonel 
of horse under Lord Grandison, and with him surrendered Win- 
chester to the parliamentary forces in the first December of the war. 
Prisoners under the articles of surrender, Willys and Grandison 
promptly broke their parole, although the incident does not neces- 
sarily foreshadow Willys’s later perfidy, for the enemy had already in 
their turn violated the terms.’ In the autumn of 1643 Willys was 
in Cheshire as major-general of horse, and may have been wounded 
in the October of that year, before he was once more captured in 
a night raid on the royalist camp at Ellesmere early in 1644.6 After 
nine months captivity, part of it in the Tower, he was exchanged 
and returned to Oxford in October, subsequently joining Rupert’s 
army around Bristol; on 7 January 1645 he was at Bath, on 19 
February at Worcester.” Willys soon afterwards received his first 


1G.E.C., Complete Baronetage, ii (1902), 234; J. Burke, Extinct Baronetcies (1844), 
SL 
' * Echard, op. cit. p. 727; H.M.C. 7th Report, app. p. 222a; E. Peacock, Army 
Lists of the Roundbeads and Cavaliers (1874), p. 76. 

?W. C. Abbott, Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, iii (1945), 974; Firth 
and Rait, Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, ii (1911), 462, 658, 1063 ; Burke, op. 
cit. p. 572 ; G.E.C., op. cit. ii. 148. See also Pepys’s Diary, ed. H. B. Wheatley, i (1893), 
115. 

“ Diary . . . of Sir William Dugdale, ed. W. Harper (1827), pp. 18-19; G.E.C., 
op. cit. ii. 235. 

5 H.M.C., Portland MSS., i. 79, 84; H.M.C. Ancaster MSS., p. 411. 

* H.M.C., Portland MSS., i. 143; H.M.C., 12th Report, app. ix. pp. 40-1; Diary 
of Sir William Dugdale, p. 58; Trans. Shropshire Arch. Soc., 3rd ser., x. 138. 

7 Commons Journals, iii. 396; Diary of Sir William Dugdale, p. 73; Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 18982, fos. 5, 32. 
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important command when he was made governor of Newark. 
He was exercising this commission by the end of May, and with it 
was given the rank of colonel-general of the royalist forces in the 
counties of Nottingham, Lincoln, and Rutland! A subordinate 
officer at Newark was Colonel Edward Villiers, whose presence 
there may have begun a close personal association with Willys which 
was to be maintained in their membership of the Sealed Knot a 
decade later. 

It was at Newark that the first incident occurred to bring Willys 
into the foreground of national affairs, an incident which may 
also have had some bearing on his later fortunes. Soon after the 
king’s arrival there early in October 1645 he was joined by Prince 
Rupert, smarting under his dismissal from the royal army follow- 
ing the surrender of Bristol, and in defiance of an order to leave 
the country.? In spite of a partial reconciliation, the quarrel was 
not ended by Charles’s declaration clearing the prince of disloyal 
conduct at Bristol, and it is not strange that Willys, at this time a 
firm supporter of Rupert,’ should also fall from favour. Accord- 
ing to Clarendon, the pretexts for his replacement as governor by 
Lord Belasyse were his alleged maladministration and his differ- 
ences with the local royalist commissioners, but there was good 
reason for the interpretation placed upon it by Rupert and his 
followers, that it was a further move against themselves. An 
undignified squabble followed, in which Rupert, Lord Gerard, 
and Willys were openly insubordinate, Willys challenged Belasyse 
to a duel, and the whole of the prince’s party withdrew from the 
king’s army.‘ The incident shows Willys to have possessed the 
soldier’s typical readiness to take offence, although he seems to 
have displayed greater restraint before the king than some of his 
colleagues. Its results ten years later may have been important, 
for then Willys and Belasyse were both at the head of the royalist 
organization in England, in their membership of the Sealed Knot.5 
It is impossible to argue with certainty that it was the mutual 
antipathy of Willys and Belasyse that wrecked the Knot in the 
first months of its existence, but it is apparent that in 1654 the 
quarrel had not been forgotten, for then another challenge was 


1 Diary of Richard Symonds, ed. C. E. Long (Camden Soc., 1859), p. 179; H.M.C., 
Hodgkin MSS., 94-5, 105; G.E.C., op. cit. ii. 235. 

? Clarendon, History of the Rebellion, ed. W. D. Macray (1888), book ix. § 89-91, 
121-2, 128. 

* See his letter to Rupert, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 18982, fo. 5. 

“Clarendon, op. cit. ix. 129-31; H.M.C., Ormonde MSS., new set., ii. 389-90; 
Diary of Richard Symonds, pp. 268-71; The Bloody Treatie (1645, Brit. Mus. pressmark 
E. 311, 27), pp. 3-6; E. Warburton, Prince Rupert, iii (1849), 204. 

5The Knot’s membership—Lords Belasyse and Loughborough, Sir William 
Compton, Willys, Colonels John Russell and Edward Villiers—is established by the 
lists in Nicholas’s notebook, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 41202A, fo. 19, and in the cipher 
used by the Knot’s agent, William Rumbold, in Carte MS. (Bodleian) 194, fo. 43. 
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said to have passed between them.! Certainly the relations of the 
two men can never have been completely harmonious.? 

Willys did not go abroad immediately after the affair at Newark, 
although in March 1646 he and Edward Villiers jointly applied to 
parliament for passes, which were evidently refused. On 3 April 
1646 he was again admitted to the king’s presence, and the com- 
pleteness of his pardon is attested by his appointment as a com- 
missioner to negotiate the surrender of Oxford, and by the baronetcy 
conferred on him on 11 June.* At the end of the first Civil War 
Willys went abroad, travelling for the most part in Italy, and it 
was not until the summer of 1652 that he returned to his native 
Cambridgeshire.‘ 

The selection of Willys as a member of the Sealed Knot when 
it was formed to manage the king’s affairs in England at the latter 
end of 1653, is probably to be explained less by his family or terri- 
torial connexions, which were negligible, than by his friendship 
with Edward Villiers, who was Hyde’s kinsman and at first the 
Knot’s most regular correspondent with the chancellor.5 Willys’s 
record as a member of the Knot was outwardly marred only by the 
apparently disruptive effects of his hostility to Belasyse, and apart 
from this he seems to have been one of its most loyal and assiduous 
agents during the secret committee’s few years of intermittent 
activity; indeed he must share with Villiers the chief credit for 
its revival in 1656 after having become virtually defunct in the 
previous year. During this period he suffered three separate 
spells of imprisonment, from May to August 1654, from June 1655 
to the following February, and from April to July 1658,’ while he 
was also handicapped by bouts of ill-health and by extreme financial 
necessity. Willys indeed paid so heavily for his prominence in 
the royalist party that it is clear that he would not have lacked 
motives to seek a way out of his difficulties in an understanding 


1 Cal. S.P. Domestic, 1655, p. 212. Clarendon afterwards recalled that the Knot 
was crippled from the beginning by a personal feud between two of its members; 
Life . . . and the Continuation of the History (1857), § 25. 

* A month after the Newark incident, the garrison was still reported to be violently 
divided into Willys and Belasyse factions; The Weekly Account, 26 November 1645 
(Brit. Mus. pressmark E. 311, 3). 

® Commons Journals, iv. 483; Lords Journals, viii. 217, 222-3, 234; Diary of Sir William 
Dugdale, pp. 84, 89; J. Rushworth, Historical Collections, vi (1721), 279; G.E.C., 
op. cit. ii. 235. 

“ Echard, op. cit. p. 727; Notes and Queries, 12th series, x. 123. 

5 T. H. Lister, Life . . . of Clarendon, i (1838), 10,n. A series of intercepted 
letters from Villiers to Hyde is in Thurloe’s State Papers, ii (1742), 19, 64, 70, 143, 162. 
See also Clarendon MSS. (Bodleian) 45, fo. 102; 47, fo. 330; 48, fo. 212. The pseudonym 
* Westbury ’ in these letters stands for Villiers; Brit. Mus. Egerton MS. 2550, fo. 32. 

* Clarendon MSS. 51, fo. 275; 52, fos. 57, 69; 53, fos. 93-4, 101; and 54-7, 
passim. The pseudonyms ‘ Brockwell’ and ‘ Nipps’ stand for Willys; ibid. 55, fo. 
103; 94, fo. 13. 

7 Notes and Queries, 12th ser., x. 123; H.M.C., sth Report, app. § 145. 
® Clarendon State Papers, iii. (1786), 563. 
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with Thurloe, if ever he had become sufficiently discouraged to 
see no hope of an eventual royalist victory. 

The first charge of disloyalty against Willys was made public 
on 3 July 1659, when he was placarded in London as a traitor,} 
but Charles II had already been warned of his unreliability by 
Samuel Morland, Thurloe’s subordinate, during the previous 
month.? To support the charge, Morland forwarded to the king 
the original letters which, he asserted, Willys had written to Thurloe 
under the pseudonym ‘ Thomas Barret ’, and it was on the evidence 
of these letters (the hand was accepted as Willys’s), that his guilt 
was considered proved. Where new light can be thrown on them, 
the accuracy of Morland’s charges will be discussed in the pages 
that follow; it should be mentioned as a preliminary that although 
Willys was examined by the Council in 1660, he was never formally 
tried, and appears to have been left alone after the Restoration. 
In 1677 Morland complained of being exposed to ‘scorn and 
byword ’ from Willys and from other royalists he had denounced.‘ 
Willys died at Fen Ditton in 1690.5 


Willys’s guilt was believed by contemporaries to have been 
established by the concurrence of Morland’s testimony with the 
material evidence of the ‘ Barret’ letters; it has also been held 
that certain other documents among Thurloe’s papers provide 
supporting proof.* It is proposed here to discuss each of these 
elements in the case against Willys, bringing forward new facts in 
some instances, before proposing a possible solution of the whole 
affair. On the first of these, the evidence given by Morland, 
little need be said; the unreliability of the witness and the glaring 
inconsistencies of his statements have been fully exposed by Miss 
Hollings.” In the conditions of 1659 Morland had pressing motives 
for denouncing Willys, as a means of at once insuring himself 
with Charles II against the possibility of a Restoration, and of 
spreading doubt and distrust among the royalists in case the 
Restoration did not after all materialize; in either event Morland 
could claim to have rendered notable service to the successful side. 
Nor was opportunity lacking, for even when Thurloe was out of 


1 Nicholas Papers, ed. G. F. Warner (Camden Soc., 1886-1920), iv. 169-70; Clarke 
Papers, ed. C. H. Firth (Camden Soc., 1891-1901), iv. 305; Clarendon State Papers, iii. 
518. 

* Clarendon MS. 61, fos. 270-3. 

3 Clarendon, History of the Rebellion, book xvi, § 30; M. Hollings, Joc. cit. 33-65, 
passim. 4 J. Willcock, Life of Sir Henry Vane the Younger (1913), pp. 367-8. 

5 G.E.C., op. cit. ii. 235; Burke, op. cit. p. $72; Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 1st ser. v. 58. 

* Hollings, Joc. cit. pp. 35-6; Firth, Last Years of the Protectorate, i. 31,1. These 
supporting documents are Thurloe’s ‘ Noates of a discotse with R.W.’, Rawlinson 
MS. (Bodleian) A 41, 576-9 ; Hyde’s letter to Willys in Thurloe’s State Papers, vi. 659 ; 
and the information attributed to ‘Mr. Grymes ’, ibid. p. 706. 

7 Loc. cit. pp. 42, 46-52, 63-4. 
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office, Morland had access to all the records necessary to construct 
a convincing story—and he was a confessed master of forgery. 
No unsupported statement of Morland’s can be accepted at its face 
value, and Miss Hollings is not exaggerating when she rates his 
credibility as ‘ scarcely higher than that of Titus Oates’.1 In any 
conflict of evidence Morland’s word by itself must count for little; 
the case against Willys must obviously be based on other grounds. 

Definite evidence that Willys did assist Thurloe at least for some 
time in the month of December 1657 is provided by a comparison 
(which Miss Hollings failed to undertake) of two of the supporting 
documents in Thurloe’s State Papers. ‘The first of these is a letter 
in Willys’s authentic hand, about which there is no dispute, and 
which is certainly a copy of a letter from Hyde to Willys. Its 
authorship is not indicated in the printed version, but the original 
bears Thurloe’s own endorsement beginning ‘H. lett™. to Sr. 
R.W.’.2 Miss Hollings argues that this is no more than a de- 
ciphered copy of Hyde’s letter kept by Willys for his own conveni- 
ence, and seized when he was arrested in April 1658.4 It is im- 
portant, however, to examine the full endorsement, which although 
badly stained by damp, reads distinctly: ‘H. lett". to Sr.R.W. 
15/5 Dec. 1657. That their bussines is neare. That he should 
speake wt», Rolston etc.’ The last two phrases are clearly intended 
to summarize the contents of the letter, and do not look like an 
endorsement made four months after it was received, when the 
fact that a royalist ‘ bussines ’ had been near to fruition during the 
previous December would have had little interest for Thurloe. The 
passage in the letter to which the name ‘ Rolston’ refers is evidently 
the one reading ‘ The king desires assoone as ’tis possible, to finde 
opportunity to speake with the old officer, and to ingage him to 
be as ready, and in as good a posture as he can, and to attend any 
occasion that may offer itselfe in those parts’. A letter from 
Major Philip Honywood on 18 December 1657 reports that Willys 
‘ouarley expecktes to heere from his owld frend; to whom he 
immediately sent according to your dyrackshones ’,* possibly an 
allusion to the same design. The problem remains to discover 
how Thurloe can have known that the ‘ old officer’ of Hyde’s 
etter was named ‘ Rolston’. The second of the documents men- 
tioned provides the answer. 

This important paper is an intelligence report of date 25 Decem- 
ber 1657, in Thurloe’s hand, and apparently his rough notes of a 
personal interview; it is endorsed (not by Thurloe), ‘ Mr. Grimes 





1 Loe. cit. p. 65. ® Thurloe’s State Papers, vi. 659. 
* Rawlinson MS. A 56, 55-6. * Hollings, Joc. cit. p. 36. 
5 Thurloe’s State Papers, vi. 659. 

® Clarendon MS. 56, fo. 356. In the cipher ‘ Nipes’ (‘ Nipps ’) is Willys, ‘ Hart ’ 
is Honywood; ibid. 55, fo. 103 ; 94, fo. 27. 
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his Information about the L.F.’ [airfax], although it is not attri- 
buted to Grymes in the printed edition.t Miss Hollings accepts 
this statement of the paper’s derivation,? but whoever made the 
endorsement was misled, for there are passages in it which show 
that Grymes cannot have been the author, and that in fact the 
information came from Willys. The detail which conclusively 
establishes Willys’s guilt has been obscured by a mis-printing of 
the last line of the report, which in the printed version reads: 
‘ Agreed, that an account be writt to H.H. of what Rolston saith ’. 
This, suggesting a reference to Cromwell (‘ His Highness ’), appears 
innocent, if obscure, to a reader of the printed report, who will 
have no knowledge of Thurloe’s endorsement to the letter of 
15 December. In the original manuscript, however, the last line 
of the ‘Grymes’ information reads: ‘ Agreed yt an Answer be 
writt to H. of what Rolston sayth ’, which differs in two important 
respects from the same sentence in its published form, and com- 
pletely transforms its meaning. ‘H.’ clearly stands for Hyde, 
and the connexion between this document and the Willys tran- 
script of the chancellor’s letter is immediately apparent. The 
‘Grymes’” information must in fact be the record of a meeting 
between Thurloe and Willys after the latter had been able to dis- 
cover ‘ Rolston’s’ reaction to Hyde’s communication of the royal 
instructions, with Thurloe authorizing Willys to return answer to 
Hyde about the results of his approach to the ‘ old officer ’. 

Who then was the mysterious ‘Rolston’? By a fortunate 
chance an independent record of the incident in which he was 
involved has survived, and it establishes him as Colonel William 
Rolleston, of Kettleburgh, Suffolk, one of Willys’s officers at 
Newark in 1645.3 It also further strengthens the case against 
Willys. Writing long after the Restoration, Roger Coke, one of 
the Suffolk family of that name, recalled how he was approached 
by Rolleston during the Protectorate, and was told ‘that the 
King was making great Preparations to land in England, and 
that the Cavaliers were intending to rise all over England to assist 
him. This [Rolleston] assured me he had from Sir Richard Willis.”4 
On Rolleston’s instructions Coke went to London and bought 
arms, which were hidden at his house in readiness for the rising; 
two days later the place was searched, and although the arms were 
not found, Coke’s father and brother were arrested. Coke dates 
the incident in 1656, but there can be little doubt that his memory 
is at fault by a year, particularly as the ‘Grymes’ information 


1 Thurloe’s State Papers, vi. 706; Rawlinson MS. A 56, 303. 

* Hollings, Joc. cit. p. 36. 

3 Calendar of the Committee for Compounding, p. 2071; Diary of Richard Symonds, p. 271; 
Commons Journals, iv. 375-6. 

* Coke, Detection of the Court and State of England, 4th edn., ii (1719), 61-2. 
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specifically mentions Colonel Edward Coke, presumably Roger’s 
brother. With a generosity unusual in the Cavaliers, who were 
usually only too eager to make Willys the scapegoat for their 
misfortunes,’ Coke does not charge him with being his brother’s 
betrayer, but one can only conclude that he must have been responsi- 
ble. Curiously enough, when defending himself before the 
Council two years later, Willys asserted that Edward Coke had been 
pressed by Thurloe’s officers to inform against him *—possibly an 
attempt to divert suspicion from himself in what he knew would 
be a difficult episode to explain away. Rolleston, who was not 
arrested, seems not to have drawn suspicious conclusions from 
the search and arrest of the Cokes so soon after his approach to 
them, and in 1659 was still an active royalist conspirator in associa- 
tion with Willys.® 

There are in the ‘Grymes’ information other passages which, 
quite apart from the final sentence, give supporting evidence of its 
authorship. The sentence ‘ This Grymes told to Ned Villers, and 
he to Sir R. Willis, and said, that no body knew this but colonel 
Legge’, is admittedly obscure, and Miss Hollings disputes its 
meaning; ‘* yet it certainly conveys an impression that the informa- 
tion is derived from Willys. Other information comes at second 
hand from Villiers and from Sir William Compton, two of Willys’s 
Sealed Knot colleagues, and from a Mr. Offley of Hertfordshire, 
who was apparently a connexion of Sir Richard’s brother Colonel 
William Willys.’ Taken in conjunction with the copy of Hyde’s 
letter, the ‘Grymes’” information thus clearly proves that Willys 
was in touch with Thurloe at least for a time in December 1657; 
perhaps it is significant that a wave of arrests and other repressive 
measures against the Cavaliers marked that and the following 
months.® 

To convict Willys of treachery in December 1657 is not, how- 
ever, necessarily to argue that his understanding with Thurloe 
originated as early as the late summer of 1656, until Miss Hollings’s 
article the accepted date.? No such conclusive ‘evidence can be 
offered in this connexion as that establishing Willys’s duplicity in 
December 1657; nevertheless it will be seen that circumstantial 
evidence is, from this early date, strongly against Willys. The 
* Barret’ letters will be discussed below, but of nearly the same 

1 For example, Henry Rumbold’s allegation that it was Willys who betrayed his 
brother William when he was arrested in 1655; Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., new series, vi. 
154-5. ® Notes and Queries, 12th ser., xX. 123. 

* Clarendon State Papers, iii. 526. * Loc. cit. p. 36. 

5 Burke, op. cit. p. $72; Cal. S.P. Domestic, 1650, p. 518. 

*H.M.C., 5#h Report, App., pp. 152, 165-6; Cal. S.P. Domestic, 1657-8, p. 217; 
Thurloe’s State Papers, vi. 727, 749; Rawlinson MSS. A 56, 242; 57, 5; Mercurius 
Politicus, 396, pp. 199-200 (Brit. Mus. pressmark E. 747, 19); Nicholas Papers, iv 
31-2; Evelyn’s Diary, ed. H. B. Wheatley, ii (1906), 95-6; Clarendon MS. 56, fos. 307, 
356. 7 Firth, Last Years of the Protectorate, i. 30-1. 
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date as the first letter is the paper endorsed ‘ Noates of a disco*se 
with R.W.’,) which even Miss Hollings’s ingenuity cannot con- 
vincingly dissociate from Willys. Like the ‘Grymes ’ information, 
this last paper contains Thurloe’s scribbled notes of a statement 
made to him either in August or on 3 September 1656 (both dates 
are given in separate endorsements), and is full of details about the 
activities of royalist and presbyterian conspirators. Miss Hollings 
doubts if Willys is the ‘R.W.’ of this paper, and suggests as its 
author Sir Robert Welsh, another of Thurloe’s informers.? Willys’s 
name occurs twice in the ‘ Noates’, but in neither case does the 
context definitely establish the identity of ‘R.W.’ In the first 
case, discussing Alexander Popham’s recent behaviour, the informer 
states: ‘ Popham lay at a Tauerne Paulsgrave head against Temple 
Barr, wt, St. R.Wills. & I®. Russell about May or Iune express 
great seruice to ye Kinge’. The second passage relates to a royalist 
named Clerk: ‘ Ld. Gerard desired Clerk to speak wt". St. Richard 
WillS Russell & Walter but spoake not to any body but Walter ’.° 
More suggestive than either of these passages is the fact that nearly 
all the details in the paper are reported at second hand, and that 
by far the largest single source of information is John Russell, 
with Willys a member of the Knot. Another item of news is de- 
rived from ‘ Offley ’—and we have already seen that members of 
the Knot and Offley contributed between them most of the informa- 
tion in the ‘Grymes’ paper. Finally, perhaps it is significant 
that the August 1656 paper mainly implicates presbyterians rather 
than royalists, a fact which accords with what was believed to be 
Willys’s normal practice; Thurloe is informed of negotiations 
between the presbyterian leaders and Sir Robert Shirley, and dis- 
affection to the Protectorate is imputed to Lord Willoughby, Sir 
William Waller, Alexander Popham, Denzil Holles, Sir Harbottle 
Grimstone, and others. Although none of this is conclusive, the 
“Noates of a discotse’ must be conceded to have some circum- 
stantial value, particularly when it has been established that Willys 
made similar disclosures more than a year later. 

There remain the ‘ Barret’ letters, on which Willys was con- 
victed both by his contemporaries and by historians of the affair. 
The evidence of handwriting, it was held, was too strong to be 
controverted, and if there is no certainty that the letters still in 
existence are the ones sent to Charles II by Morland in 1659, we 
have Clarendon’s word that ‘a great number of his letters were 
sent, whereof that character was well known’.5 What is not 


1 Rawlinson MS. A 41, 576-9. * Hollings, Joc. cit., p. 35. 

* Rawlinson MS. A 41, $77, 579. The last word is almost illegible and might 
possibly be ‘ Willes’; if so, it would establish without question that it was Willys 
who gave the information. 


* Clarendon, History of the Rebellion, book xvi, § 31. 5 Ibid. book xvi, 30. 
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known is the degree of scrutiny to which these letters were sub- 
jected by Charles and his advisers; at all events the ‘ Barret’ 
letters now surviving are by themselves unsatisfactory evidence 
for Willys’s guilt. Miss Hollings rightly draws attention to the 
unmistakable differences of hand, style, method of dating, and 
general appearance between these and other letters known certainly 
to have been written by Willys, and it is tempting to accept her 
argument that they were forged by Morland.1. The discrepancies 
are indeed striking, yet her thesis, as she herself admits, still leaves 
some problems unsolved. Morland on his own statements was a 
dangerously skilful forger,? and if he had forged the ‘ Barret’ 
letters he should have been able to make a thorough job of them; 
it is hard to see why in this case he should not have done so. If, 
on the other hand, the letters were written by Willys in a disguised 
hand, as an insurance against future discovery by his royalist 
friends, why did he not adopt a style of writing without any re- 
semblances to his own, instead of one which to a superficial inspec- 
tion (and the letters probably got no more from the Council) is 
almost indistinguishable from his normal one? There are obvious 
objections to both alternatives, yet it should again be stressed that 
Morland had both motive and ability to forge the letters, and on 
Miss Hollings’s showing this explanation is perhaps the least 
unsatisfactory resolution of the difficulties. 

In spite of its unconvincing appearance, the ‘ Barret’ corre- 
spondence cannot be dismissed as easily as this. Miss Hollings 
bases much of her argument for forgery on the internal evidence 
of the letters, demonstrating the inconsistency of ‘ Barret’s ’ move- 
ments with the known whereabouts of Willys in the autumn of 
1656.3 ‘Barret’ was in London, according to the surviving 
letters, at least during the last week of November,‘ yet on 1 Decem- 
ber Willys told Hyde that he had been in the country since the 
beginning of September.’ Unfortunately for the defence, Willys 
was lying. An entry in the register of the London Major-Generals’ 
office, dated 11 December 1656, records that Willys ‘on the 13. 
past certified the place of his lodging and on the 10". present his 
intencon on the 12". following to remove backe towards Ditton’ ; ° 
in other words that he arrived in London about 13 November and 
was intending to leave again on 12 December, contradicting his 
own statement to Hyde. The fact that Willys was in London at the 
same time as ‘ Barret’ does not conclusively prove that he wrote 
the letters, but it convicts him of what must have been a deliberate 


1 Hollings, doc. cit. pp. 42, 53-9. 
*See his account of an amusing demonstration made to Secretary Arlington ; 
H.M.C., Buccleuch MSS., ii. part i, 49-50. 

3 Hollings, Joc. cit. pp. §3-4. * Thurloe’s State Papers, v. 653, 657, 667. 
5 Clarendon MS. 53, fo. 93. * Brit. Mus, Add. MS. 19516, fo. 126. 
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mis-statement, and consequently suggests that he had something 
to conceal about his visit to London. The destruction of Willys’s 
credibility in December 1656, although it adds another incriminating 
circumstance to the indictment against him, also adds, however, 
almost as many complications to the ‘ Barret ’ mystery as it removes. 
In the first place, it is curious that a person as well-known as Willys 
should have ventured to London, risking observation by other 
royalists, and have then informed Hyde that he had not been there. 
Secondly, an additional reason against the identification of ‘ Barret ’ 
with Willys, ‘ Barret’ appears to have had the pretext of legal 
business to be in town, which is an excuse that Willys could easily 
have made use of without the necessity of deceiving Hyde into 
thinking he had not left Fen Ditton—and to make the confusion 
worse, ‘ Barret’ was evidently not in complete hiding during his 
visit. A further difficulty is that ‘ Barret’ uses the same address 
for Thurloe to communicate with him, the house of one ‘ Brom- 
bricke ’ in Castle-yard,} as that used by Alan Brodrick and Philip 
Honywood for the Sealed Knot’s correspondence with the exiled 
royalists.2 At first glance this detail might seem to attest the 
genuineness of the ‘ Barret’ letters, but actually it would surely 
have been foolhardy of Willys to arrange for messages from the 
secretary to be left at a house frequented by the Knot’s agents, 
particularly at a time when he was supposed to be out of town. 
There is also a discrepancy between one of the ‘ Barret’ letters 
and Willys’s known movements; writing from Bury St. Edmunds 
on 13 December, ‘ Barret’ states that he has recently been into 
Suffolk,? a journey which would have been impossible if he had 
left London only on the 12th.‘ In spite of the discovery that 
Willys was deceiving his royalist friends at the time, it is hard to 
resist Miss Hollings’s conclusion that the surviving ‘Barret’ 
correspondence of September to December 1656 is forged, although 
it is important to remember that these were not the letters on which 
Willys was convicted. Yet it is a reasonable inference that if the 
existing letters are forgeries the others were too, and it is certainly 
suspicious that Morland only produced the most damaging letters 
after a delay of seven weeks.® 

The uncertainty about the ‘ Barret’ letters and the ‘ Noates 
of a discotse with R.W.’ makes it impossible, therefore, to establish 


1 Thurloe’s State Papers, v. 354, $$9- 

* Clarendon MSS. 53, fo. 234; 59, fo. 326. Here spelt ‘ Bromrigg ’, or ‘ Brum- 
brigg’. 3 Cal. S.P. Domestic, 1656-1637, p. 196. 

“It is possible that Willys may have left London immediately after notifying the 
Registry on the 10th, without waiting the expected two days, although even this 
would have left him with little time for the journey into Suffolk. On the other hand, 
Hollings (loc. cit. p. 54, n.) suggests that the Bury St. Edmunds letter’s date may really 
be 13 October, which would avoid the discrepancy. 

5 Hollings, /oc. cit. pp. 53, 56, 63. 
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conclusively the date at which Willys first entered Thurloe’s service. 
It is probable that he gave information at an interview at the end 
of August or the beginning of September 1656; certain that he 
paid a surreptitious visit to London in November. Willys himself 
afterwards admitted that some understanding (allegedly innocent) 
existed between him and Thurloe during the spring of 1657, which 
was renewed in 1659 as a means, so Willys asserted, of serving the 
king.1 Willys’s agreement with the secretary clearly cannot have 
been as innocent as he himself claimed, and in the interval between 
the two confessed periods of contact we know that Willys certainly 
did provide the authorities with some information in December 
1657; it is also suspicious that he was not imprisoned immediately 
on his refusal to betray Ormond early in 1658.2 This chain of 
circumstances through the years 1656-9 strongly suggests that 
Willys was supplying Thurloe with news of the activities of his 
royalist comrades, if not regularly, at least intermittently, through- 
out the whole period. There may be some significance in the 
experience of William Howard after his arrest in 1658. He was 
questioned about his dealings with Willys and Sir William Compton, 
and Thurloe’s officers claimed to know all about the recent royalist- 
Leveller discussions; Cromwell was rumoured to have boasted, 
Howard said, ‘ that he had been acquainted with all my motions 
and actions above this year, and that he had his information from 
one that was my chief confidant’. In the ‘Grymes ’ information 
Willys went out of his way to denounce Howard,‘ so it would be 
tempting to assign the credit for the regularity of Cromwell’s 
intelligence to Willys, but this may be to assume too much, for 
Howard himself suspected Wildman of being the betrayer, and 
certainly Wildman would have been capable of such behaviour.® 
It is thus impossible to establish whether Willys was a regular spy 
for Thurloe, or one who only occasionally supplied information. 
In the same way, without knowing a great deal more about the 
kind of evidence with which Willys supplied the secretary, it is 
difficult to suggest what may have been the motives that led him 
to betray the high position in the royalist party implied by his 
membership of the Sealed Knot. As Miss Hollings points out, 
Willys cannot have been bountifully rewarded, so it is unlikely that 
financial considerations were his main concern. He may have 
originally been trapped by Thurloe by the supposed agreement 
that he would not have to incriminate his fellow-royalists. Cer- 
tainly the ‘ R.W.’ and ‘ Grymes’ papers deal very largely with the 
activities of presbyterians and Levellers, yet the information is not 


1 Hollings, Joc. cit. pp. 43-4. ® Notes and Queries, 12th set., X. 123. 
3 Clarendon State Papers, iii. 408. * Thurloe’s State Papers, vi. 706. 
5M. Ashley, Jobn Wildman (1947), pp. 102-3, 107-9. 

* Hollings, Joc. cit. pp. 51-2. 
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exclusively about former parliamentarians. Willys could pass on 
to Thurloe and elucidate a copy of one of Hyde’s letters (how 
accurate a copy there is no means of knowing), and the incident 
recalled by Roger Coke shows that some royalists must have been 
arrested on his information. Nor was Willys simply following the 
example of some of his colleagues and passing to the authorities 
worthless information as a means of serving his own side the 
better—both the ‘R.W.’ and the ‘Grymes’ papers contain many 
more details than would have been necessary for such a purpose. 
This is not to suggest that Willys was not playing some kind of 
double game; perhaps he believed that most of what he told 
Thurloe would be discovered from other sources, or that it was to 
the advantage of the royalists to get the presbyterians into trouble 
with the authorities. He may have felt that by securing himself 
with Thurloe he would be in a position to save some of his col- 
leagues from the worst consequences of persecution; Willys 
indeed afterwards claimed that even the limited agreement which 
he himself admitted had had some such effect.1_ To support this it 
could be shown that Sir Richard’s Sealed Knot comrades were, as 
long as Thurloe was in office, comparatively unmolested; between 
September 1656 and the spring of 1659 Brodrick (the Knot’s 
secretary),? and Villiers were never arrested, although the latter 
evidently had some narrow escapes in the autumn of 1656, Russell 
was taken in September 1656, and both he and Compton were 
under restraint from March or April 1658 until the July following.§ 
For the rest the Knot’s members were allowed to remain at large; 
yet Thurloe must have known of their importance in the royalist 
party, and Willys indeed had no scruples about mentioning their 
names in his disclosures. In view of this official knowledge a 
likely explanation of the comparative brevity of their spells of 
imprisonment would be that they were protected by the Willys 
compact, unless indeed Thurloe was so convinced of the Knot’s 
futility as to regard it as a positive asset to the government in 
restraining and dividing the Cavaliers. This last possibility cannot, 
of course, be entirely ignored. 

Among all the complexities and obscurities of this tantalizingly 
incomplete mass of evidence much still remains uncertain, specula- 
tive, and controvertible. It is only possible to say with absolute 
confidence that Willys was giving information to Thurloe in 
December 1657, although circumstantial evidence is strong that he 


1 Notes and Queries, 12 set., X. 123. 
® Clarendon State Papers, iii. 333; cf. Clarendon MSS. 53, fos. 101, 234; 58, fo. 29. 
3 Ibid. 52, fo. 260; 53, fo. 101. * Thurloe’s State Papers, v. 407. 
5 Ibid. vii. 61; Clarke Papers, iii. 144; H.M.C., stb Report, app., p. 145; Clarendon 
MS. 57, fo. 301. 
* Thurloe’s State Papers, vi. 706; also perhaps Rawlinson MS. A 41, 577-9. 
VOL. LXIX.—NO. CCLXXII BB 
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was making disclosures as early as September 1656. Thurloe had 
many other sources of information, but as a member of the Knot, 
Willys was in the best position to give full and accurate reports 
of the royalists’ plans; whatever the motives which inspired his 
treachery, Willys certainly had it in his power to be the secretary’s 
* masterpiece of corruption’. There is no evidence that he volun- 
teered anything like all the disclosures that it was in his power to 
make, but more may have passed verbally than the surviving 
record shows. The employment of such a personage as Willys 
suggests that there were few limits to the potential effectiveness of 
the intelligence machine, and he himself must be regarded as the 
most important of all the spies who operated in the years 1656-9. 
Willys is unlikely to have transferred his support to the Protectorate 
without reservation; the least unsatisfactory explanation of his 
conduct is that like many others in Thurloe’s ‘ black book’, he 
unwisely chose the most complicated method of straddling the 
fence between the royalists and parliamentarians. Another possible 
inference from the fact that one of the highest-ranking English 
royalists could be thus corrupted is that the blight of defeatism 
may have spread very widely among the party after the failure of 
the 1655 rising. As long as Willys remained a member, no effective 
design could be undertaken by the Sealed Knot. Though he might 
not disclose all its activities, in case Thurloe should come to distrust 
his sincerity he must have given some, if incomplete, information 
about its decisions. The blame for the Knot’s ineffectiveness 
cannot be laid solely on Willys; although his advice was always in 
favour of inaction, this need not have been the result of his corrup- 
tion, for his colleagues of unquestioned loyalty were equally 
cautious. 

Yet the fact that Willys is found guilty by one section of the 
documentary record, does not alter the fact that the other section, 
the ‘ Barret’ correspondence, is puzzling and unsatisfactory. One 
hypothesis which might resolve the difficulties would be that 
Morland, having denounced Willys to Charles II, was unable to 
support his charges with more substantial evidence than bare 
assertion when requested to do so. In such a case his skill as a 
forger would have served him well, and the time needed to fabri- 
cate sufficient written evidence to convince the king would explain 
the suspicious delay between Morland’s first warning and the 
appearance of the letters. Alternatively, Morland may have 
forged them to impress upon Charles the greater value of his 
services, by making out Willys to be a more regular spy than in 
fact he was. The accumulated intelligence papers of Thurloe’s 
earlier period of office must still have been accessible to Morland 
when his former master had been supplanted after the return of 
the Rump, and it would have been equally possible for him to 
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extract the letters sent to the king, or to forge them with an eye on 
the mass of evidence before him. If Morland did forge the letters, 
he may either by accident or design have left some specimens 
scattered among the papers, and Thurloe may not have noticed 
them either when he resumed office in February 1660 or when he 
removed them to their hiding-place in Lincoln’s Inn at the Restora- 
tion. Equally, it is conceivable that Thurloe may have known all 
about the intrigue and that he may have assisted Morland to con- 
struct the forgery.! In either case, the presence of the ‘ Barret’ 
letters in Thurloe’s papers, instead of in manuscripts derived from 
royalist sources, would be explained as the surviving traces of 
Morland’s efforts to attain full proficiency in writing the Willys 
hand—as rejects not sent to the king because of their glaring 
imperfections. This, however, can only be speculation, and short 
of the unlikely event of the discovery of new evidence, the dis- 
crepancies to which Miss Hollings in 1928 rightly drew attention 
must cause the authorship of the ‘ Barret’ correspondence to 
remain among the unanswered questions of history. It is only 
important that the uncertainty should not obscure the incontestable 
facts of Willys’s guilt. 


D. E. UNDERDOWN. 


1 Miss Hollings shows herself aware of this possibility; Joc. cit. p. 65. 








The Marquis of Rockingham and Lord 
North’s Offer of a Coalition, June-July 1780 


HE ‘negotiation’ between Lord North and the marquis of 

Rockingham in June-July 1780 was a manceuvre preliminary 
to the general election of that year. I have considered it here in 
that aspect ; but I am mainly concerned in this paper to put forward 
the view that the traditional interpretation of Rockingham’s conduct 
requires modification in the light of information now available from 
the Fitzwilliam papers.! The marquis can be given more credit for 
consistency of principle and for good faith towards friends and 
associates than has hitherto been usually conceded. 

By the early summer of 1780 both George III and Lord North 
had reached the conclusion that an early general election was a 
political necessity.2 This decision was directly due to the events of 
the past six months. In the course of the long parliamentary 
struggle over Economical Reform, the Government had several 
times suffered defeats on essential points in the house of commons. 
The passage of Dunning’s resolutions was felt as a personal affront 
by the king, and the strain of the battle had severely taxed the nerves 
and energies of his minister. Though the Government’s majority 
recovered as the spring advanced, it seemed clear that the forces of 
opposition must somehow be reduced or partly neutralized. To 
secure this end two possible, and perhaps complementary courses 
lay open. One was a dissolution. The other was a compact with 
some part of the Opposition, and this was the object of North’s bid, 
at the end of June, for an alliance with the Rockingham party. A 

1I wish to acknowledge the kind permission, given by Earl Fitzwilliam and his 
Trustees of the Wentworth Woodhouse Estates, to publish extracts from these 
documents, and my thanks are also due to the Librarian of the Sheffield City Library 
for leave to consult them, and to members of his staff for their willing assistance. 
I have also made use in this paper of unpublished information from the correspondence 
of John Robinson in the possession of the marquis of Abergavenny ; and I desire to 
acknowledge the permission kindly given by him to use and quote from these papers, 
to which I have had access under the direction of Sir Lewis Namier, in the course of 
preparing material for the History of Parliament. 

® The Correspondence of King George III, edited by Sir John Fortescue, six volumes 
(London, 1927-8) (cited hereafter as Fortescue), vol. v, nos. 3026, 3027 ; Brit. Mus. 


Add. MSS. (cited hereafter as Add. MSS.) 37835, fo. 129. 
* Fortescue vol. v, nos. 2986, 2987, 3026, 3027, 3028. 
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coalition would immediately ease the tension in parliament, and it 
would, as the king understood, facilitate the general election." 

It seems on the face of it surprising that North should have 
entertained any hope of such an agreement. The political 
antipathies between the Rockinghams and the Administration were 
extensive and acute. But under the growing strain of war, 
ministers were urgent to build up a government of national unity. 
They ‘ were very desirous and in great hopes’, Sir John Lindsay 
reported afterwards to Admiral Keppel, ‘ that a strong government, 
pleasing to the King and the people might have been formed, that 
it was the time of all others that has offered and particularly now 
more necessary ’’.2_ In this mood they were ready to clutch at any 
straw tossed to them by vagrant eddies of the political tide : and 
during June, the Gordon Riots gave rise to two developments which 
encouraged them in this hope. One was the strong stand for the 
restoration of law and order taken by Rockingham and his friends. 
The other was an open breach in the ranks of the Opposition. 

In the face of the Gordon Riots the Rockinghams showed no 
less ardour than the ministers for the re-establishment of law 
and order. They pressed for the imposition of martial law. 
Represented by Portland and Rockingham, they—alone of the 
groups in opposition—took part in the full Privy Council summoned 
on 7 June to deal with this question. Though bitterly critical of 
the hesitation displayed by ministers, and of their refusal to place 
the military in complete control, they appeared to be at one with 
them on the necessity of putting down resistance to established 
authority.*—This concurrence might breed a more general co- 
operation. At last the eyes of the Rockinghams seemed opened 
to the dangers of popular movements. Might not combined 
resistance to the spirit of rebellion at home now be extended to the 
wider range of the Empire ? As early as 4 June, Lord Stormont was 
speculating along these lines in a letter to George III. ‘If proper 
steps are taken to stem the torrent ’, he wrote, ‘and to resist this 
madness, I should hope that the convulsion may bring back a love 
of order and legal government and awake men into a sense of that 
danger which threatens the whole.’ It remained to be seen how 
far this reaction would carry the Rockinghams. A month after the 
king’s receipt of Stormont’s letter, an echo of the same idea was to 


1 Fortescue, vol. v., p. 96. 

* Fitzwilliam MSS. R.166-19, Keppel to Rockingham, 13 July 1780. Sir John 
Lindsay, K.B., R.N. (1737-88), had been a partisan of Keppel during the admiral’s 
trial in 1779, and gave up his own command after Keppel’s resignation. His reports 
were probably well-informed, since he was nephew to Lord Mansfield and first cousin 
to Viscount Stormont, secretary of state for the northern department (Dictionary of 
National Biography, 1909-10, xi. 1186-7). 

* The Last Journals of Horace Walpole, edited by A. Francis Steuart (1910), ii. 311. 
* Fortescue, vol. v., no. 3043. 
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be traced in his own notes concerning the proposed coalition. He 
was then clearly nursing the hope that some of them, at least, would 
abandon their former, declared principles and agree to uphold 
‘legal government ’ in America} 

Ministerial hopes of a union with the Rockingham party might 
also have been encouraged by the dispute between the marquis and 
the earl of Shelburne—for an Opposition deprived of some of its 
friends might be less self-assertive, and also more easily satisfied in a 
bargain for places. From early in April a divergence of view had 
developed between the Rockinghams and Shelburne regarding 
parliamentary reform and the proceedings of the county committees 
of association. Shelburne favoured the more radical activities of 
the committees and sympathized with suggestions for shorter 
parliaments and an addition of county members to the house of 
commons.* But neither Portland nor Burke approved of constitu- 
tional change, and Shelburne especially resented Burke’s attitude and 
his influence over Rockingham.‘ 

Some time prior to the beginning of June, Shelburne had 
demanded Rockingham’s agreement to certain terms as the price of 
continued co-operation.’ This he later explained in a letter to 
Barré for the information of the duke of Richmond. Though the 
points of dispute were not stated in this apo/ogia, it may be inferred 


that parliamentary reform was one of them. Richmond could not, 
he wrote, 


be surprised at my not attending parliament: on the contrary he 
must have a strange opinion of my unsteadiness and irresolution, 
if I did: as he was present when I plainly stated the alternative to Lord 
Rockingham. It is plain Lord Rockingham perfectly understood it 
by the decided steps which he risked during the summer. As to the 
public proposition Lord Rockingham has certainly checked its 
popularity (as I have had very disagreeable experience of in this very 
county, through the medium of his connections) and may have 
made it on the whole unpopular.® 


1 Fortescue, vol. v., no. 3099. 

* H. Butterfield, ‘ The Yorkshire Association and the Crisis of 1779-1780’ in The 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th ser. xxix. 90-1 and n. 

® The Political Magazine, i (1780), 238-9, Shelburne to the chairman of the Wiltshire 
Committee, 26 March 1780 ; Fitzmaurice, Life of William Earl of Shelburne (1912) 
(cited hereafter as Fitzmaurice), ii. 51-2, Shelburne to Mahon, 7 April 1780. 

* Albemarle, Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham (1852) (cited hereafter as 
Albemarle), ii. 410-15 ; Correspondence of Edmund Burke, edited by Earl Fitzwilliam 
and Bourke (1844), ii. 340 ; Political Memoranda of Francis fifth Duke of Leeds, edited by 
O. Browning (Camden Society, 1884), p. 30. 

5 Shelburne’s ultimatum almost certainly preceded the Gordon Riots, for 
Rockingham dated the earl’s breach with him to his speeches of 2 and 3 June and not 
to any later exchange of opinions (Fitzwilliam MSS. R.166-26, Rockingham to 
Richmond, 11 July 1780). 

* Fitzmaurice, ii. 70-1. 
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A month before North’s approach to Rockingham, Shelburne’s 
patience had been strained to breaking point by the rejection of 
his ‘ alternative’, and he had given every sign of an intention to 
secede and to abstain from attendance in parliament. On 3 June, the 
day after the commencement of the Gordon Riots, he spoke with 
particular vehemence against the Government, ‘ tried to insinuate 
that the mob was raised by the ministers [and] advised an immediate 
repeal of the Quebec Bill’. But having reiterated his belief in the 
need for parliamentary reform, he had ended on what seemed like 
a note of abdication : ‘though he would not bind himself to the 
assertion, most probably he should not return to that House, till 
matters were ripe and there was a greater likelihood of speaking 
there to some purpose’. With great relish the reporter in the 
gallery ended his notes : ‘ It may be said of him in scripture phrase, 
that he lifted his voice like a trumpet, cried aloud and spared not. His 
Lordship termed the House of Commons a venal House of 
Parliament, declared Lord North a guilty man, and challenged 
ministry to send him to the Tower.’? By the end of June this 
division within the Opposition had become sharper, and its existence 
was common knowledge. Not only had disagreement over political 
radicalism become acute. The Gordon Riots, fanning religious 
prejudice, had raised new discord. ‘Lord Shelburne and Lord 
Rockingham are bitter enemies’, wrote Walpole on 29 June. 
‘Burke . . . is mad for toleration. The Duke of Richmond and 
Charles Fox agree with him on that point, while the Duke is as 
violent for annual parliaments as the Rockinghams against them. 
Lord Shelburne, Lord Camden and the Duke of Grafton are as 
strongly antipapistic.’* A week later, on 5 July, Lord Barrington 
informed the earl of Buckinghamshire: ‘Lord Huntingdon 
confirms the [news] that the Rockingham and Shelburne parties 
are entirely disunited. I cordially wish that separation may be 
followed by a union between the Rock[ingham] party and the Court. 
The Shelburnes continue sulky and take no part in public affairs.”4 
And Rockingham, on the 11th, likewise remarked on the political 
self-isolation of Shelburne, ‘ who not only I, but also all thought 
had taken his own line... [and]... . had declared off of all 
unions ”.5 

In late June, therefore, it was clear to the king and his ministers 
that Opposition leaders were at odds among themselves, and that 


1 Political Memoranda of Francis fifth Duke of Leeds edited by O. Browning (Camden 
Society, 1884), p. 31. 

2 The Political Magazine, i (1780), 428 (this publication gives a more complete report 
of these debates than either Almon’s Parliamentary Register or the Parliamentary History 
edited by Cobbett). 

* The Letters of Horace Walpole, edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1903-5), 
xi. no. 2071. * Add. MSS. 34523, fo. 191. 

5 Fitzwilliam MSS. R.166-26, Rockingham to Richmond. 
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this discord might spell advantage to the Government. Less 
well-formed were their ideas regarding the state of opinion 
among the Rockinghams. Was this moving in the direction of 
a possible reconciliation of views ? The pretensions of the 
Rockinghams might have been lowered by the ultimate failure of 
their parliamentary campaign against the Ministry. The arrival 
of better news from America might convince them that their policies 
were mistaken.1 Some such line of thought would seem to have 
inspired North’s overtures to Rockingham, but this could be no 
more than a plausible speculation (the error of which was soon to 
be proved by events). Such were the circumstances in which 
North, with the king’s approval, set out, ten days before the 
prorogation of parliament, to attempt a coalition with the 
Rockingham party. 

Rockingham’s response to these advances has been regarded 
with what seems undue severity. The dubious honour of setting 
this fashion of reprobation belongs to Horace Walpole, for when 
writing his Journals, he liberally besprinkled his version of this 
episode with scathing comments on Rockingham’s conduct. His 
description of the proposals outlined by Rockingham, in reply to 
North’s request for a statement of the terms on which he would be 
willing to enter into a coalition, hardly does justice to the marquis’s 
intentions.? 


Accordingly, Lord Rockingham’s answer was that he himself 
desired no place nor anything but a seat in the Cabinet. The terms 
he demanded (for show) were that something should be done to 
give some satisfaction on the Middlesex election, something likewise 
on the Contractors’ Bill, that some part of Burke’s reforming bill 
should be adopted, and some of the Crown’s influence diminished 
by taking away the votes of excisemen, &c. His Lordship de- 
manded that the King should not declare that he would never 
consent to the independence of America, though his Lordship, on 
his side, wished that his Majesty should grant independence to 
America. As to places, Lord Rockingham desired that the Duke 
of Richmond and Fox should be Secretaries of State, T. Townshend 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that Burke should have a good 
place, and some others ; and that Admiral Keppel should be at the 
head of the Admiralty. 

Nothing could be more futile and pitiful than these demands. 
They were most inadequate to the language held by the Opposition 
and to Lord Rockingham’s late remonstrance. They were far 
below the demands not only of the associations but of the committees, 
which last Lord Rockingham had subscribed ; they discovered no 
general views, aimed at reforming no capital grievances, and still 


1 Despatches reporting the capture of Charleston by government forces reached 
London on 15 June (Gentleman’s Magazine, 1780, p. 295. 
* The Last Journals of Horace Walpole, edited by A. Francis Steuart (1910), ii. 324-6, 
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less specified complaints against anybody. They were not more 
honourable to his party than beneficial to the nation, and were 
by their silence singularly disrespectful to Lord Camden, Lord 
Shelburne, and the Duke of Grafton. . . . The demands were so 
timid, so insignificant, so unmanly, that they had the appearance of 
being managed only to facilitate Burke’s throwing himself into all 
the measures of the Court, and did not even preserve the dignity of 
a man courted to be an apostate. The Court treated the Marquis 
with the contempt he had so justly incurred. . . . 

Lord Rockingham then first notified the transaction to the Duke 
of Grafton, who very properly disdained to make an answer. 

It was still more indecent that Lord Rockingham had not 
consulted with, nor, till past, communicated the treaty to the Duke 
of Richmond, who was not only his intimate friend, but who, in 
compliment to him, had always waived . . . figuring as head of the 
Opposition. The Duke .. . told all these particulars to General 
Conway. ... 


When Doran’s edition of The Last Journals appeared in 1859, few 
documents bearing on this affair had as yet been published. An 
isolated, somewhat reproving letter to Rockingham from Admiral 
Keppel, in print since 1842, could be taken as confirming Walpole’s 
verdict, suggesting that the marquis had let himself be drawn 
unwisely into negotiation. The Memoirs of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, published by the earl of Albemarle in 1852, threw no light on 
the episode, the only relevant document reproduced being quite 
the least informative out of those preserved in copy or in original 
in Rockingham’s papers. Nor is it possible to infer the in- 
correctness of Walpole’s judgment from documents later printed 
in part or complete by different editors, illustrating the thoughts of 
George III and of Lord North upon the matter.* Accordingly 
later writers have dismissed this incident as rather discreditable to 
Rockingham, concluding in particular, froma misleading observation 
in one of the king’s letters, that the marquis had abandoned the 
principles of his party by compromising on the American question, 
agreeing to leave American independence open to events.‘ 

However, more information concerning this affair has recently 
become available with the opening of the Wentworth Wood- 
house archives. Among Rockingham’s papers are his own memo- 
randum relating to the commencement of the Montagu conver- 
sations, explanatory letters which he wrote to Richmond and to 

: T. R. Keppel, Life of Augustus Viscount Keppel (1842), ii. 277-8. 

© Lon Jolin Mages Reieutidly ai Chrecpiindiiae of Chettee Danie Pins, 1. (steed 
251-4; Earl Stanhope, History of England from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of 
Versailles, vii. (1853-4), app., pp. xxx-xxxi ; W. B. Donne, Correspondence of King George 
III with Lord North, ii. (1867), 327-8 ; Fortescue, v, nos. 3092, 3098-3101. 

“E.g. Fitzmaurice, ii. 62 ; C. Hobhouse, Fox (London, 1947), pp. 105-6; K. 
Feiling, Second Tory Party (London, 1951), p. 137- 
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Admiral Keppel, and the comments he received from them. From 
these sources a picture emerges rather different from that derived 
from the Walpole tradition and decidedly more favourable 
to Rockingham’s reputation. 

Rockingham’s memorandum was drawn up after the conclusion 
of the conversations. It is probably the narrative which, in a letter 
of 11 July, he promised to prepare for the information of the duke 
of Richmond.t The greater part of it, which is cited below, deals 
with the early stages of the affair, fixes the chronology of the first 
exchanges, and reveals Rockingham’s own version of the terms he 
considered a necessary basis for joining in a coalition government. 


On Wednesday evening June the 28th 1780—Lord North in the 
House of Commons came to Mr. Montagu, and desired that he 
would come to his house on that night, expressing great desire to 
have some conversation with him. Mr. Montagu accordingly 
went ; Lord North then told him that the occasion of his asking to 
see him was, in ordex to talk with him, and to sound, in order to see 
whether there was any possibility of a conciliation, by which a 
strong and efficient Government might be formed. 

Lord North wished to know whether any, or what terms might 
bring about so desirable an event. He thought it highly necessary, 
and that if it could be effected it would be very happy for this 
country. He said that he thought that with an efficient Government 
Peace might be had. He said, Spain was much inclined to peace he 
desired it might be had. He said in applying to Mr. Montagu to 
know our sentiments he did sof actually act by the King’s authority 
but that it was with the King’s privity. He said he had much 
pressed this matter to the King and that his own wishes were very 
sincere. 

He said that there was a sincere desire to conciliate with us 
and other parts of opposision. Lord Shelburne was supposed separated, 
and that be was out of this matter. 

Lord North gave Mr. Montagu to understand that he believed 
his Majesty would be quite averse to moving him from the Treasury 
and that there might also be difficulties about the Admiralty but that 
in efficient offices and employments room must be made. He 
recommended moderation etc.; he also gave Mr. Montagu to 
understand that 4e was not solicitous to remain at the head of the 
Treasury. Mr. Montagu came away well satisfied that Lord North 
was anxious to assist in getting a good administration formed, and 
that he would do what he could with His Majesty in that view ; 
Lord North desired Mr. Montagu to come immediately to me and 
afterwards to come to him and let him know what my ideas were. 

_ The same Wednesday night Mr. Montagu came to me about 
ten o’clock ; he stated the business nearly as I have done in the 


Fitzwilliam MSS., packet R.166 (-26), Rockingham to Richmond, 11 July 1780. 
This packet also contains the memorandum and other unpublished papers relating to 
this episode. 
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foregoing part, he added some little circumstances which had passed 
in conversation with Lord North and upon the whole (according to 
my ideas of the awkward and calamitous state of this country) I 
thought that certain priliminary or fundamental grounds for a negotia- 
tion might be commenced. 

I shall now proceed to state the essential points which occur’d 
in my mind in that view. I held that no separate peace with Spain 
could be had, or would have good effect—that peace was in every 
respect most desirable—that a fundamental obstacle to peace must 
exist if his Majesty had, or continued to have, a decisive determination 
against acknowledging the independency of America at any rate, or 
risk : I therefore desired to premise, that if any new administration 
was to be formed, that it should be known, whether his Majesty 
would put a vefo on the acknowledgement of the independency of 
America ; and on the other hand 1 stated that what seem’d requisite 
was, that it should be understood both by his Majesty and his 
ministers that the s/timatum upon that business must, and was, to 
depend on the circumstances of, and at, the time. 

The next idea which I stated was, that it matter’d nothing 
changing A and B, because they did not carry public confidence 
along with them if C and D, who succeeded them did not act, and did 
not visibly shew, that they adhered in administration to the general 
tenor and principles on which they had conducted themselves in 
opposition. I stated that our friends etc. etc. in the H. of Commons 
had very solemnly declared that the influence of the Crown was too 
big, encreasing, and ought to be diminished. 1 therefore urged that 
certain measures toust be assented to—I named,—Dowdeswell’s, or 
what is now call’d Crew’s Bill—the Contractors’ Bill—a hint about 
the Middlesex question—great parts of Mr. Burke’s Bill, particularly 
the part relative to the 3rd Secy. of State—the abolishing of the 
board of Trade—the curtailing the patent offices of emolument in 
the Exchequer, the putting a stop to the large sums of money laying 
in the hands of paymasters and treasurers of the Navy :—and also 
in general a reform in the Exchequer—and also an attention and 
consideration of the bill for the Duchy of Cornwall—of Lancaster— 
and principality of Wales. 

These very latter ones were only just named by me to Mr. 
Montagu. 

I then stated to Mr. Montagu for him to communicate to Lord 
North, that my ideas were, no efficient and good administration 
could be formed, without the Duke of Richmond could be prevailed 
upon to take a great share in that administration, that I thought it 
extremely essential that his Grace should be Secy. of State. 

That I thought Mr. Fox ought to be the other Secy. of State. 

That it was highly essential in every consideration that Lord 
Sandwich should be removed, and Admiral Keppel appointed First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

I avoided naming anything about ¢he Army, because I wish’d to 
converse that matter over with the D. of Richmond. 
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I avoided saying anything to be communicated by Mr. Montagu 
to Lord North relative to the Treasury. 

I open’d my ideas to Mr. Montagu on shat subject, and I stated 
them to the D. of Richmond on Sunday the 1st of July at Ranmer, 
but Mr. Montagu was not to touch upon that subject to Lord North. 

I understood Mr. Montagu did say to Lord North, that he was 
not to talk upon the subject of the Treasury but that he would so 
far say as that he believed that I, myself, was the only person who 
did not wish me at the Head of the Treasury and that what are 
call’d our friends would be very desirous of it. 

Mr. Montagu return’d to Lord North either late on the 
Wednesday night or early on the Thursday morning, and was with 
Lord North again on the Thursday night. Lord North was to 
have been with his Majesty after the Drawing Room on Thursday 
but was kept so long by some of the Directors of the E.I. Company 
on Thursday, that he did not get to see the King till Friday morning. 


The information contained in the short remaining section of 
Rockingham’s narrative can be briefly summarized. On Friday 
(30 June) North disclosed the terms conveyed to him by Montagu 
both to George III and to Lord Chancellor Thurlow. The same 
night he saw Montagu again and gave him an interim report. The 
king had expressed some general criticisms but would give full 
consideration to the propositions and would furnish North with a 
memorandum of his thoughts upon them. Thurlow had criticized 
the vagueness of the proposals relating to America: but 
Rockingham had independent information, from Lord Weymouth 
via Charles Fox, that he was ‘ well inclined to promote the negotia- 
tion’. After this a week passed by, whilst the king and North 
were framing counter-proposals, and Montagu heard nothing 
further from North until Friday, 7 July. 

A comparison of Rockingham’s own version of his proposals 
with the account given by Walpole (derived at third hand through 
General Conway, who was informed of the talks by Richmond) 
shows how the facts could be twisted by threefold repetition, and 
how Walpole’s prejudices could warp his judgement. On the main 
outlines of the proposals the two narratives tally : the differences are 
in arrangement and emphasis. Rockingham pinned down the 
discussions to three crucial questions—American policy, Economical 
Reform, and the distribution of offices within the proposed coalition. 
On all of these issues he laid down definite conditions, which would 
in fact, if accepted, have secured the implementation of his party’s 
programme. 

The question uppermost in Rockingham’s mind was America— 
a fact which does not emerge from Walpole’s narrative. To this 
matter the marquis addressed his first observations, and the demand 
for the abandonment of the king’s veto on American independence 
was vital. This granted, the way would be clear to securing a 
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peace with the former colonists. Rockingham’s reservation about 
the ‘ ultimatum ’ was undoubtedly vague, but need not be regarded 
as inconsistent with his former declarations in favour of in- 
dependence. Whatever the construction put upon it by Montagu, 
North, and George III, to him it was simply a recognition of the fact 
that the details of a settlement in America could not be determined 
beforehand. 

Walpole’s account creates the impression that Rockingham 
abandoned his party’s principles and made damaging compromises 
on the issue of Economical Reform. But this clearly was not the 
case. For according to Rockingham’s own statement of his terms, 
Crewe’s and Clerke’s bills were to be accepted entire, as also 
‘ great parts’ (not ‘some part’) of Burke’s Establishment Bill, 
whilst a string of minor, supplementary reforms were also envisaged. 
Belated justice must also be done to Wilkes and the electors of 
Middlesex. These terms were perfectly consistent with the conduct 
of the party during the parliamentary session now drawing to its 
end, and were substantially the same as those forced upon the king 
in March 1782. 

With this insistence on Rockingham’s part upon these leading 
issues of policy marched his claim to the key positions in 
the cabinet. As regards the Treasury, he was impelled to silence 
by what seems to have been genuine diffidence and modesty. But 
his friends were to control the northern and southern departments— 
which he intended for Fox and Richmond—and Sandwich at the 
Admiralty must be replaced by Keppel. This arrangement, if it were 
effected, together with the elimination of the third secretary 
(Germain) by the passage of Burke’s Establishment Bill, would 
give them executive control of all the business concerned with the 
conduct of war and diplomacy, and would thus confer the facilities 
needed to implement their American policy. Rockingham would 
thus secure a radical transformation of the Administration. There 
were nine posts in the effective cabinet in 1780. Three of these at 
least would thus be held by his associates—four if he took a place in 
it himself. Among the six remaining ministers, Thurlow was 
understood to be favourable ; North, if he remained at the treasury, 
would also collaborate—for from him came the offer of a junction ; 
and with North would go his step-brother, Lord Dartmouth, the 
Lord Privy Seal. Of the rest, neither Amherst nor Bathurst would 
give trouble, for neither had any political following and by 
temperament both were professional servants of the state rather 
than politicians ; and Lord George Germain would be dismissed 
(if he did not resign) preliminary to the abolition of his office. The 
post intended for Fox attests the pre-eminence he had by now 
attained in the ranks of the Opposition. And the choice of Fox 
and Richmond for two leading offices makes it clear that 
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Rockingham—although he had abandoned Shelburne, and although 
Parliamentary Reform was excluded entirely from his programme— 
had no intention of making a general break with all those of his 
associates in opposition who supported the radical movement. 

Montagu having delivered Rockingham’s terms to North on 
30 June, the next step now lay with North and George III. Three 
days later (3 July) the king produced his promised memorandum, 
sending copies to North and to Thurlow.! He stated first his 

/. impression of the proposals conveyed by Montagu : 


I. That as to the American War it required no discussion 
with Mr. Montagu’s friends as they did not see how the troops 
could at present be recalled from thence, and that the dependency 
of America need also not be mentioned as it could not at the 
present hour be necessary to be taken into consideration. 

II. That some public measures must be admitted that Mr. 
Montagu’s friends might coalesce with reputation such as 1° Mr. 
Crewe’s Bill for disfranchising Revenue Officers, 2° the Contractors’ 
Bill ; and 3° part if not the whole of Mr. Burke’s Bill. 

lI. That Lord Rockingham did not want office, but must be 
empowered to offer the D. of Richmond and Mr. Fox to be considered 
on this occasion. 

IV. That the Dukes of Portland and Manchester should also be 
employed and Mr. Thos. Townshend and Mr. Burke ; and 

V. That no objection would be made to any particular man 


remaining in office but Lord Sandwich, who ought to be succeeded 
by Adm. Keppel. 


The comments which followed made it abundantly clear that, so far 
as the king was concerned, agreement on the lines proposed by 
Rockingham was out of the question : 


. there cannot be the smallest doubt but that the evasive answer 
on America can by no means answer my expectations, indeed on all 
Constitutional Points the various parts of Opposition have run so 
wild, that it is absolutely necessary if any coalition is to be attained, 
that those who come into office must give assurance that they do 
not mean to be hampered by the tenets they have held during their 
opposition ; 

The second proposition I fear shews that I am not wrong in 
suspecting that those gentlemen wish to bring at least part of their 
tenets with them, what 1 have said before decides my opinion on 
what ought to be said on this subject. 

The D. of Richmond and Mr. Fox have more avowedly than 
any others of the Rockingham Party dipped themselves for they 
have added shortening the duration of Parliament and the former 
by a strange conceit changing the whole mode and right of election 
and consequently altering the constitution as far as he can; this 


1 Fortescue, vol. v, no. 3099. A transcript of the copy sent to Thurlow is in 
British Museum Egerton MSS. 2232, fos. 34-5. 
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added to his unremitted personal ill conduct to me, it cannot be 
expected that I should express any wish of seeing him in my 
service, ... 

As to Mr. Fox if any lucrative, not ministerial office can be 
pointed out for him, provided he will support the measures of 
Government, | shall not object to the proposition, he never having 
had any principle can certainly act as his interest may guide him. 

The D. of Portland is a man I should with pleasure see in my 
service, he used to look towards Ireland if that or a great court 
office should please him, I should think it advantageous to my 
service, the D. of Manchester in a lucrative office I could not object 
to ; Mess. Townshend and Burke would be real acquisitions. 

As to Lord Sandwich whatever his private failings may be, I 
know no man so fit for his department, . . . 


These stipulations were a bar to any further progress. On 
every point the conflict of opinions was complete. George III 
would not relinquish America : he would tolerate no mention of 
Economical Reform. The right to determine policy must be his, 
and policy must remain as before. ‘No man of sense’, he com- 
mented, ‘ can pretend to defend government and [yet] support the 
measures he employed with a view to overthrow it’. Furthermore, 
he would not deign to consider the appointment to high office of 
the men on whose employment Rockingham laid most stress. In 
his view the formation of a coalition meant not transforming the 
administration but admitting to minor office the political con- 
servatives among the Rockingham group. Portland, Manchester, 
Townshend, and Burke, whom he was ready to welcome into his 
service if Economical Reform were given up, were all (except 
possibly Manchester) indifferent to, or strongly opposed to 
Parliamentary Reform. 

To North, who had genuinely hoped for an agreement which 
would help him out of his parliamentary difficulties, this document 
must have been a bitter disappointment. Jenkinson and Robinson 
both found him irritated and discouraged, accusing friends and 
subordinates of misleading him in a step the responsibility for which 
was his own. ‘ His language at first was much to the effect you 
describe ’, wrote Robinson to Jenkinson on 7 July, ‘ blaming the 
attempt to coalesce because it would be ineffectual, said that I 
advised him to see Mr. Montagu and that he should get into a scrape 
by it, that it would not do.” Only on the 7th, four days after receipt 
of the king’s memorandum, did he nerve himself to see Montagu 
again. But in this resumed discussion, he had no real concessions 
to offer, and was referring back questions to which in effect the 
answers had already been given. Since the king for his part would 
not yield, would the Rockinghams insist upon giving up the attempt 


1 Abergavenny MSS. 266. 
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to recover America, upon setting Keppel in place of Sandwich, and 
upon enacting their programme of Economical Reform ?? 

But Rockingham was not prepared to bargain. He required a 
plain yes or no. The message and paper of questions he received 
through Montagu later that night (7 July) he considered as a 
rejection of his terms, and as putting an end to North’s overture for 
acoalition. ‘The explanatory letter which he wrote to Keppel on the 
gth makes it clear that no idea of compromise ever entered his 
thoughts :? 


My Dear Admiral 

It was too late at night when Mr. Montagu came to me on 
Friday, and as I could not write before I went to bed, and was not 
an early riser yesterday I could not send you an account yesterday 
of the final issue of the sort of negotiation which had been carrying 
on. It was understood I think before you left London that His 
Majesty had taken the general outlines of the proposition ad 
considerandum. In the course of the week we were told that His 
Majesty had drawn up some thoughts and objections upon parts, 
and that he had given a long paper to Lord North who was to 
communicate it to the Chancellor, and that the Chancellor was then 
to see His Majesty, and that we were to be acquainted with the result 
of their ideas, etc. etc. It would be too long and too diffuse for a 
letter to enter into the whole of the conversation which passed 
between Lord North and Mr. Montagu on Friday night, but nothing 
could be clearer than that there seems to be a decisive disinclination to 
almost ev.ry idea on which (I thought) a government either in regard to 
measures or persons could be formed. Nothing by way of answer in 
regard to our question relative to America, but a desire of putting 
questions to us, upon what is assumed to be its present state. 

Nothing explicit in regard to measures which were deemed by me 
to be necessary by way of amendment in the Constitution, and by 
way of satisfying men’s minds: it was said that some of the 
propositions might be acceded to, and that some must as it were 
originate in the Crown in a future session. 


Rockingham went on to report the king’s views about appoint- 
ments without comment, and then concluded : 


. . « I believe you will naturally ask on what idea or on what 
sort of plan could His Majesty or his Minister Lord North have had 
a thought of opening any negotiation. The only possible way 
which I can account for it, is, that sen days ago, they thought very 
differently from what they do now : the later intelligence from Charles 
Town is perhaps the great cause. . . . 


1 Fortescue, vol. v, no. 3101 (a memorandum drawn up by North on 7 July fot 
his conversation with Montagu ; the date of the document is established by the reference 
to it in Abergavenny MSS. 266). 
* Fitzwilliam MSS. R.166-30. 
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* Negotiation ’, indeed, is a mis-nomer for these pourparlers : there 
never was any negotiation, merely a statement, by either side, of 
terms which were very quickly realized to be irreconcilable. 

The evidence of Rockingham’s papers thus clears him of 
damaging charges against his political integrity. Contrary to 
the insinuations of Horace Walpole the fact was, he had adhered to 
the programme of Economical Reform. More particularly, George 
III’s version of the marquis’s observations regarding America— 
‘ that it required no discussion . . . that the dependency of America 
need also not be mentioned ’—the basis of the conclusion that 
Rockingham and his friends had abandoned another of their 
leading principles—is shown from Rockingham’s own testimony to 
be not in accordance with fact. This requires explanation, but it is 
fairly clear what had probably occurred. Between Rockingham’s 
briefing of Montagu and North’s report to the king, there had been 
two conversations between North and Montagu. And they, in 
their endeavour to open the ground for a reconciliation of views, 
had doubtless followed the familiar method of seeking formulas on 
points which were not clearly defined : they had slurred over and 
minimized the definite question of the veto on independence, on 
which the talks must otherwise have broken down at once.? 
This process was probably carried further by the king himself 
during the three days he took to consider North’s report—and so 
he could describe Rockingham’s proposal regarding America as 
merely ‘ evasive’, whereas in its original form it had been utterly 
uncompromising. Again, the American question, with still further 
glosses, was referred back on 7 July through Montagu, who then 
thought it ‘ put in such a way as it might be answered and he thought 
got over’.* But in this he was entirely mistaken. In short, 
Montagu, charged with the marquis’s full instructions and acting 
as his agent, had committed an elementary error of negotiation, 
that of losing sight of the essential point laid down by his principal. 

Were the leaders on both sides sincere ? Neither North nor 
Rockingham were men of intrigue. The presumption therefore is 
that they both acted in good faith, and there is nothing in the 
documents to disprove it. Furthermore, the best evidence of their 
sincerity is the character of the common friend, Montagu, whom 


1 Such a proceeding also furnishes an explanation of the remarkably optimistic view 
expressed by Robinson and passed on by Jenkinson to the king on the morning of 
Friday 30 June. ‘ They are content to go on with the American War, and will agree 
that any future resolution shall be depend[{ent] on events; they talk a little of Mr. 
Burke’s Bill, but Mr. Robinson thinks they will be satisfied, if the Contractors’ Bill 
is allowed to pass’. (Fortescue, vol. v, no. 3092.) But Robinson’s information was 
unreliable, and two days later he was reporting the entirely Opposite opinion: ‘I think 
the plan has been for them to hear . . . and then to decline in general terms’ (Add. 
MSS. 38214, fos. 59-60). Doubtless North did not confide in him completely. 

2 Historical Manuscripts Commission (cited hereafter as H.M.C.), Abergavenny MSS., 
Pp. 31, no. 266. 
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they employed as intermediary. ‘A man of honour, candour and 
integrity ’, Henry Dundas described him.! A relation of North, 
Montagu was intimate with the minister’s family circle :* but he 
consistently opposed the American policy of North’s government 
on grounds of conscience. Rockingham held him in such high 
esteem that he three times had him elected for his pocket borough 
of Higham Ferrers. Later in this same year, both men pressed him 
independently to accept office as speaker of the house of commons 
—a position in which he would have commanded the respect and 
support of members on both sides of the House. Montagu 
showed the most sincere and delicate scruples in his refusal, made 
on the grounds that his public loyalties would be divided.* It is 
not credible that such a man should have lent himself to underhand 
political manceuvres. 

On the Government side, some doubts were soon entertained— 
for instance by Robinson—whether Rockingham and his friends 
were genuinely interested in agreement,‘ but no charges were 
brought against their good faith. North was at first less favoured. 
The most violent strictures upon his conduct were pronounced by 
Keppel and Richmond. Richmond declared the whole affair to 
be a plot to confirm the Government’s suspicions of the split within 
the Opposition and to exploit it.6 ‘Am I to think Lord North a 
rogue or a fool’, wrote Keppel, ‘ to attempt opening a negotiation 
with your Lordship upon such ideas as you have now learnt to be 
the King’s ?”* But four days later, when he had received an in- 
dependent, trustworthy account (from Sir John Lindsay) of the 
minister’s state of mind, the tone of the admiral’s comment had 
softened—though he owned he found it difficult to understand a 
suggestion, made by North, that Richmond should pay his respects 
at court, the omission of this duty for several years past having given 
personal offence to the king. This proposal ‘looked to me much 
like trickery’, he wrote, ‘and certainly could his Grace think it 
right to go to court, it could have no other look than a personal 
desire to get into office, certainly as a preparation....”? But 
Rockingham himself, from first to last, had no doubts as to North’s 
sincerity. It is clear from his memorandum that he placed 
confidence in Montagu’s belief that North was ‘ anxious to assist in 
getting a good administration formed’, and when the sequel 

1 Abergavenny MSS. 321. 

2 H.M.C., Dartmouth MSS., iii. 249. 

® Fitzwilliam MSS. R. 162, Montagu to Rockingham, undated, ee undated 
letter from North ; Rockingham to Montagu and Montagu to Rockingham, undated 
Rockingham to Montagu, 22 October 1780 : Abergavenny MSS. 321. 

* Add. MSS. 38214, fos. 59-6o. 

5 Fitzwilliam MSS. R.166-27, Richmond to Rockingham, 9 July 1780. 

*T. R. Keppel, Life of Augustus Viscount Keppel, ii. (1842), 277-8. 
; ace vol. v, no. 3100 ; Fitzwilliam MSS. R.166-19, Keppel to Rockingham, 

3 July 1780. 
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proved disappointing, he sought no explanation to North’s dis- 
credit but attributed it to a change of mind. The ministers, he 
thought, must have regained their confidence since the commence- 
ment of the talks ten days before—‘the later intelligence from 
Charles Town is perhaps the great cause’.! This was a reference to 
dispatches published in London on 5 July, reporting strong 
demonstrations of loyalty in the Carolinas, and the rallying to the 
colours of loyalists in North Carolina, parts of which were still in 
the hands of the colonists.2_ The conclusion was of course incorrect. 
The obstacle to agreement was not a ministerial change of front in 
view of this news but the refusal of theking to concede Rockingham’s 
demands. But Rockingham’s trust in North was justified, and it 
was greatly to his credit that he did not waver in it, despite the 
contrary opinions of his friends. There is no hint in the documents 
relating to the Government side of this business of any machiavellian 
scheme to undermine the unity of the Opposition. North’s offer of 
a coalition arose out of a rather foolish optimism, but it was quite 
sincere. 

Did Rockingham act a dishonourable part towards other 
politicians in the Opposition ? Walpole stigmatized his conduct 
towards Grafton, Richmond and Shelburne as indecent and dis- 
respectful, on the ground that he acted without consulting them. 
But this charge can be shown to be without foundation. 

Certainly the initial response to North’s overture was made 
by Rockingham on his own responsibility. But according to 
Rockingham’s own later account, Montagu was to state that the 
views he was reporting were solely the marquis’s, and that any 
agreement would depend, not only on the king’s willingness to 
accept Richmond as a secretary of state, but also on Richmond’s 
being willing to take this office. Rockingham was in touch with 
Grafton from the beginning of the affair, and went himself to 
Ranmore camp on Sunday, 2 July, to talk over the business with 
Richmond. These facts appear from his letter written to Richmond 
on 11July:* 


. . « Your Grace will recollect what I told you on Sunday 
sen’night last, you will remember that it was only my ideas which 
Mr. Montagu was to communicate, and that it was perfectly understood, 
that it was very doubtful whether it would be possible to persuade 
your Grace to take office. 

It is impossible indeed in a letter to state all the circumstances 
but I will prepare a full narrative for your inspection . . . 

. . . The D. of Grafton went out of town last Saturday sen’night ; 
Lord John Cavendish went to Brookes to give his Grace an account 
of the opening of the business on the Friday night as his Grace was 


1 Fitzwilliam MSS. R.166-30, Rockingham to Keppel, 9 July 1780. 
* London Gazette, 5 July 1780. * Fitzwilliam MSS. R.166-26. 
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to set out early on Saturday and as I could not get tohim. Mr. Fox 
was to go either to Euston or New Market last Saturday . . . to 
inform his Grace of the conclusion. In the origin of the transaction 
and during the whole of it, the system understood was a compre- 
hensive plan in which the assent and concurrence of ail parts of 
opposition was to be tried for, and to be hoped for, except Lord 
Shelburne, who not only I, but also all thought had taken his own 
line, and had declaredly separated himself by his speeches on the 
Friday when the mob was at the door of the House of Lords ; and 
also still more so, on the Saturday, the general idea was that Lord 
Shelburne had declared off of all unions. 


Thus neither Grafton nor Richmond were ignored by 
Rockingham, and his proposals were conditional and subject to 
their approval. Shelburne, it is true, was not consulted. The 
conversations with North were begun and continued on the 
assumption that he would not participate in any arrangement. For 
this reason Richmond deplored the step taken by Rockingham, for 
he was most anxious to keep Rockingham and Shelburne working 
together.1 But in taking up this attitude, Richmond failed to allow 
for the fact that a clear breach had already occurred between the 
two men—and Walpole (whose information came indirectly from 
Richmond) committed the same mistake in criticizing Rockingham 
on this ground. The later disunity and weakness of the Opposition 
in the autumn and winter of 1780 cannot be attributed solely to the 
activities of Rockingham, and certainly not to his pourparlers with 
North. The causes of that weakness were manifest prior to the 
talks, and Shelburne incurred at least equal responsibility for it by 
his impulsive, irritable withdrawal from public affairs. At the end 
of June, Rockingham had much excuse for acting independently of 
Shelburne. Yet this step was perhaps unwise. It amounted to a 
slight upon Shelburne. And in leaving the earl to gather what 
account he could of the conversations from indirect sources, 
Rockingham greatly increased Shelburne’s suspicions of him and 
made a reconciliation for some time entirely impossible. 

On the whole Rockingham emerged with credit from this 
affair, which illustrates both some of the merits and some of the 
defects of his personality. The evidence in his papers disposes of 
the greater part of Walpole’s charges against him. Far from 
betraying his party’s policies regarding peace with America and 
Economical Reform, he firmly upheld them. On all points he was 
consistent, he yielded nothing. Other leaders of the Opposition, 
Shelburne excepted, were consulted and kept informed. In his 
attitude towards North, Rockingham compared favourably with 
both Richmond and Shelburne. The crux in 1780 was control of 
policy. But even if this were conceded, neither Shelburne nor 


1 Fitzwilliam MSS. R.166-27, Richmond to Rockingham, 9 July 1780. 
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Richmond would contemplate association in office with men whose 
misconduct of affairs they had been consistently denouncing. 
Whereas Shelburne in 1780 saw in North a ‘guilty man’, 
Rockingham, with more balance and human charity, viewed him 
as a fellow politician who might be led towards the light. Shelburne 
was a good hater, and he was the worse politician for it—so that, 
afterwards, in 1782, when North’s co-operation was necessary to 
him, he found it difficult to forget or to forgive. Rockingham in 
this business showed the moderation and the conciliatory spirit 
admired by all his friends, allied with a firm sense of duty, responsi- 
bility and devotion to principles. But he also displayed a less 
praiseworthy characteristic, ill-becoming to a political leader—a 
negligence which amounted at times to discourtesy. This appears 
in his neglect of Shelburne, and also in his failure to send a final 
message to North. 

On parting with North on the evening of 7 July, Montagu had 
declared he would lay North’s notes and messages before the 
Rockingham party and bring back an answer.! But this answer 
seems not to have been given. One possible explanation was put 
forward by Charles Jenkinson. North having still received no word 
by 22 July, Jenkinson suggested in a letter to Robinson that members 
of the party were differing among themselves as to whether or not 
the conversations should be continued. There is however no 
evidence to support this view in Rockingham’s correspondence. 
This does not reveal any disagreement among his friends, or any 
protracted discussions, over the decision to end the talks when his 
full demands were not immediately conceded. Richmond, Lee, 
and Keppel all wrote on 9 July to approve this decision as soon as 
they heard of it. Fox and Lord John Cavendish were in touch 
with the marquis in London, and neither is stated to have expressed 
dissent. The only complaint came from the youthful and in- 
experienced Earl Temple, not a close associate, who regretted the 
refusal to compromise and accept a foothold within the administra- 
tion. Rockingham’s papers contain no letters concerning the 
conversations of later date than 13 July, and his own letters to 
Keppel and to Lee, of 9 July, both clearly convey his own feeling 
that the talks were at an end. Jenkinson noted in his letter of the 
22nd that there had not been, in the intervening fortnight, any news 
of party meetings of Rockingham’s friends. It appears then that 
Jenkinson’s suggestion was wide of the mark and over-subtle : 
no further explanation is required than that Rockingham rather 


1 Abergavenny MSS. 266. * Ibid. 277. 
* Fitzwilliam MSS. R.166-27 and 32; T. R. Keppel, Life of Augustus Viscount 
Keppel, i ii. (1842), 277-8. 
Fitzwilliam MSS. R.166-31. 
5 Ibid. R.166-30 ; Albemarle, ii. 420-1. 
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thoughtlessly considered himself under no obligation to return an 
answer to North. 

North’s first interview with Montagu had been on 28 June. 
While the subsequent, exploratory feelers for a coalition were still 
in progress, he was also turning his attention to the question of the 
dissolution. On Saturday, 1 July, three days after first seeing 
Montagu, he took the decisive step of submitting this matter to 
the cabinet. As Thurlow was absent, he sought no immediate 
approval for his proposal, but referred it for further consideration 
at another meeting. By Monday the 3rd, ‘he was full of his 
arrangements and the next parliament ’,*? and more discussions in 
the cabinet were due for the following day. Two sets of plans, 
linked in his own mind, were now being pursued side by side but 
independently : no hint of the proposed dissolution was allowed 
to reach the ears of the Rockinghams. Elections, he hoped, would 
produce a parliament more favourably inclined towards the king’s 
Government. If the hostility of the formidable Rockingham party 
were converted into friendship by a coalition, this object would be 
easily attained. But any hopes nursed by North that the one 
scheme might contribute to the achievement of the other were 
dashed on receipt of the king’s memorandum. Once again, for a 
moment, he talked of throwing up his office.* Certain now was 
the failure of the conversations, and disheartening the consequences. 
He was not to escape without some damage to the uneasy harmony 
of the cabinet. Thurlow, bitter and contemptuous towards his 
colleagues, made little secret of his dissatisfaction with the existing 
arrangements, showed himself favourable to the idea of a coalition, 
and, in particular, would have béen prepared to sacrifice Lord 
Sandwich to achieve it. This fact soon reached the ears of Sandwich, 
and cordial relations between these two ministers were never restored 
during the lifetime of this Administration.‘ More serious, since a 
coalition was not attainable, the impending general election could 
not be amicably arranged between the parties. Instead of bending 
their efforts to restrain aspiring candidates, to negotiate electoral 
truces and to compromise the representation of contestable 
constituencies, the leaders on either side were now committed to 
open conflict. The elections would be forced into the semblance of 
a party contest, and no effort could be spared by the Government to 
secure a majority in the new house of commons. Now everything 
possible had to be done to preserve the secrecy of North’s plans for 
the dissolution. In August ministers dispersed into the countryside, 
and the Treasury Board was adjourned, as if normal holidays were 


1 Brit. Mus. Egerton MSS. 2232, fo. 36. 
3 H.M.C., Abergavenny MSS., p. 31, no. 266. 
“ Add. MSS. 38214, fos. 66-7, 34417, fo. 102 ; Fortescue, v. 322; H.M.C., 
Abergavenny MSS., p. 47, no. 408. 


* Add. MSS. 38214, fos. 66-7. 
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in contemplation? Rumour was countered by rumour. The 
General Evening Fost, for instance, reported on 26 August: ‘ The 
Cabinet have resolved to postpone the dissolution of Parliament 
until after Christmas. The present Parliament will therefore meet 
early in November to pass the land and malt duties etc. There will 
be very little private business, and the dissolution will certainly take 
place early in the Spring. This is the present settlement.’ But 
that same day John Robinson’s messenger was speeding down to 
Bath with a letter summoning Thurlow to the Council for the 
dissolution.2 The Rockinghams had not disarmed, so North 
would spring a mine beneath their feet. 
Ian R. CuHrIsTIE 


1 Add. MSS. 38307, fo. 209b ; Abergavenny MSS. 286. 
* Acknowledged by Thurlow on the 27th (Abergavenny MSS. 294.) 


Notes and Documents 


Robert of Abingdon and Matthew Paris 


Arter Becket, St. Edmund of Abingdon is the best documented of 
medieval English saints. The canonization process which ended 
with the solemn papal sentence at Lyons in 1246, gave rise to a 
whole crop of hagiography. During the decade or so following 
Edmund’s death, versions of his life were written and multiplied. 
No serious attempt has yet been made to establish the relationship 
of the various Lives one to another, or to the original records of the 
Process which form the real starting point of the hagiographical 
tradition. Our purpose here is to assign a correct place in that 
tradition to Edmund’s brother, Robert of Abingdon. Hitherto, 
editors have agreed in crediting Robert with having written a Life 
of St. Edmund. But the agreement has broken down in face of the 
difficulties of fastening his name to any one of the extant versions. 
In fact, the game of allotting authors to the biographies has been 
pursued without any systematic examination of the evidence. 

The facts which can be ascertained about Robert are few and can 
be shortly summarized. He and Edmund were the sons of an 
obscure and unusually devout couple of Abingdon, named Reginald 
and Mabel. In early youth they were sent off together to Paris to 
study Arts where, in due course, they incepted as Masters. There- 
after, until Edmund was elected archbishop, the careers of the two 
brothers seem to have diverged. Unlike those of Edmund, 
Robert’s academic aspirations were apparently satisfied when he had 
graduated as Master of Arts. The date of his return home cannot be 
fixed, but he was in England in the troubled spring of 1217, when 
he received letters of safe conduct from the Marshal to go anywhere 
‘within the king’s power’. The letter suggests that he may have 
been associated with some of his more hot-headed ecclesiastical 
colleagues who were openly supporting Prince Louis. He may 
have been one of the group of distinguished clerks who returned to 
England in the train of Langton, since it was obviously as one of 
Langton’s partisans that he incurred the labours and hardships 
mentioned in a papal letter of September, 1220.2 In view of his 
services, he was granted a licence to hold in plurality. This indult 
seemingly has in view either the rectory of Risborough which he 
was holding at his death,’ or the rectory of Bocking which he 


1 Patent Rolls, 1 Henry III, p. 60. 2 Cal. Papal Reg. i. 76. 
* Monumenta Franciscana, ed. Brewer (Rolls Series) i. 247. 
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acquired sometime before July 1225.1 Bocking was an important 

benefice in the archbishop’s patronage, and the centre of a deanery 

under his immediate jurisdiction. It is probable, therefore, that 

he was already associated with the archbishop’s administration. 

If so, he was well fitted for the position of trust and authority which 

he came to occupy in Edmund’s household. From 1234 onwards, 

he seems to have been constantly at his brother’s side. To the 

rectory of Bocking, he added that of Wingham, whether before or 

after Edmund’s election, is uncertain.2 This was one of the exempt 

parishes within the Canterbury diocese, usually reserved for those 

holding an important position in the archbishop’s administration.® 
His name appears beside the archbishop’s as witness to a grant 
made by Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford,* and in a composi- 
tion between the archbishop and the abbot of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, he takes precedence over Richard of Wych, the 
archbishop’s chancellor, and Nicholas of Burford, the Official.’ 
In the documents he bears no official title, his usual style being 
simply that of germanus domini archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, but he 
appears in fact, to have held the office of vicar-general on at least 
two occasions. On the first, he was in possession of powers of 
conferring benefices in the archbishop’s collation. On the second, 
he held powers of visitation, and on this occasion he was associated 
in the office with Nicholas of Burford, after Edmund had crossed 
to the Continent for the last time.? To judge from the letter which 
these two men addressed to the legate Otto, their task was not an 
easy one. They state that the archbishop had delegated his powers 
of visitation to them, but that as seculars, they were uncertain how 
to deal with the rebellious chapter of Christ Church. The case in 
question was a particularly bad one. One of the unfortunate 
monks who had been a member of the archbishop’s household and 
had accompanied him as far as Flanders, had been lured back and 
was now being severely maltreated by the vengeful community. 
Robert in fact had been left to face the storm, and after the 
archbishop’s death he was among the loyal clerks singled out for 
the king’s displeasure. How he fared, it is impossible to say. By 
1244 he was dead.® These details, few and sparse though they are, 

1 Acta Stephani Langton, ed. K. Major (C. and Y. Soc. 1950), p. 93. 


2 The Register of St. Augustine’s Abbey, ed. G. J. Turner and H. E. Salter (British 
Academy, 1924), p. 538. 

* On the exempt parishes, see I. Churchill, Canterbury Administration, i. 83-94. 

* Early Documents relating to Bilsington, ed. C. E. Woodruff in Arch. Cant. xli (1929). 

5 Red Book of St. Augustine’s, Cotton MS. Claudius Dx, fo. 272”. 

* Canterbury Dean and Chapter Muniments, Reg. * fo. 320. I owe this reference 
to the kindness of Miss K. Major. P.R.O. Anc. Corresp. xi. 159. 

® Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, p. 241. demtaeteas of royal proctor to the legate’s 
court in all cases to be moved against J. Bacon and M. Robert de Abbendon and all 
other clerks. 

* Paris records miracles at his tomb under that date ; Chronica Maiora, ed. Luard, 
iv. 378. 
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suggest that Robert was in an excellent position to write a full and 
interesting biography of St. Edmund. The question is, did he do 
so ? 

It must be stated at the outset that the contemporary sources 
supply evidence for the existence of only two authors. One of 
these is the anonymous Pontigny writer who is mentioned by Albert 
of Armagh in the Historia Canonizationis ;! the other is Matthew 
Paris. There are several references in the writings of St. Albans 
to the Life composed by Matthew. The relevant passage in the 
Chronica Maiora is inserted under the year 1253 in connexion with 
the death of Richard of Wych. It is as follows : 


Huius (i.e. Richard of Wych) igitur assertionibus, necnon et fratris 
magistri Roberti Bacun de Ordine Praedicatorum, certificatus 
dominus Mathaius Parisiensis monachus ecclesiae sancti Albani, 
vitam memorati sancti Edmundi scripsit, et quae indubitanter 
didicit a fide dignis, diligenter digessit. Quam qui videre desiderat, 
in ecclesia sancti Albani ipsam poterit reperire.* 
It will be noticed that the passage mentions the existence of one 
Life only, that written by Matthew himself. He used the informa- 
tion supplied by Richard of Wych and Robert Bacon. There is no 
suggestion that either of these composed a Life of St. Edmund. 
This Life by Matthew Paris, long unrecognized, was correctly 
identified by Professor Baker as that contained in the Cotton MS. 
Julius D vi (fos. 123-57"). Baker published the French metrical 
version of it which he discovered in the famous Welbeck abbey 
Legendary.* The Latin version of the Julius MS. has not yet 
received the critical study which it deserves. We shall revert to 
it in a moment. Meantime the point may be repeated ; the con- 
temporary sources mention two authors neither of whom is Robert 
of Abingdon. The sources which mention Robert are silent as to 
his authorship, and this is surely significant, for a Life of St. Edmund 
by his brother and coadjutor should have carried special authority 
and would be a rarity in the literature of hagiography. The 
question remains : how did he come to be credited with authorship ? 
The statement that both he and the Dominican, Robert Bacon, 
wrote Lives of St. Edmund appeared in the Swiss edition of Bale.® 
It was, no doubt, from Bale that Surius took the information, which 
he prefaced to an anonymous Life of St. Edmund.* Pitseus, who 
repeats the story, similarly based his statement on Bale, despite his 


1 Marténe et Durand, Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum iii, ¢. 1831. 

* Chronica Maiora, v. 369. ‘The Life is also referred to in the Historia Anglorum, 
13 and 135 ; and in Amnales Amundesham, app. p. 303. 

3 La vie de S. Edmond : Romania, lv. (1929), 332-81. 

“It was published as an appendix by Wallace, S#. Edmund of Canterbury (London, 
1893). He wrongly ascribed it to Eustace, a monk of Christ Church. 

5 Scriptorum Illustrium Maioris Britanniae Catalogus (Basel, 1557) ; pp. 281, 294. 

® De Probatis Sanctorum, vi. (Cologne, 1575), 366. 
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untruthful claim that he got it ‘ex Lelando’.1 From Pitseus, the 
statement found its way into the Cistercian Menology? and into the 
official bibliography of the Dominican Order® and thus became well 
established. It was started by Bale then, and Bale’s primary 
sources were the manuscripts of Leland which lay unpublished in 
Selden’s collection until the eighteenth century when they were 
edited by Hall and Hearne. Leland certainly attributed a Life of 
St. Edmund to Robert of Abingdon. He noted a copy of it among 
the books of St. Mary’s priory, Thetford. He described the 
manuscript as follows : 


Ex libro Abbonis monachi de vita S. Edmundi. 

Caput in silvam etc. 

Vita Edmundi confessoris, archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, a Roberto de 
Abingdune, eius fratre, composita. 

(incipit) Beatus Edmundus.5 


Unfortunately this description does not fit any existing manuscript. 
The incipit, however, does fit two of the extant Lives. It is found 
in the Matthew Paris Life and it is also found in another Life, as 
yet unpublished, which exists in five manuscripts in the British 
Museum. There is reason to think that it was to the latter Life 
that Leland was referring, for the name of Robert of Abingdon had 
got attached to it ina rather curious way. The manuscripts in which 
it is to be found are the following : 


(1) Royal MS. 2D VI, fos. 151-65¥. 

(2) Royal MS. 8F XIV, fos. 198-202. 

(3) Harleian MS. 2, fos. 88-97. 

(4) Cotton MS. Cleopatra B I, fos. 24-8. 
(5) Cotton MS. Julius D VI, fos. 161-78V. 


Of these, the best copy and the one nearest the original, is the first, 
the Royal MS. 2D VI. It consists of a quarto volume of 246 
folios containing items written in different hands of the thirteenth 
century, and it belonged to Rochester cathedral priory. The Life 
of St. Edmund is written in a good thirteenth century book hand 
with illuminated capitals. It bears a rubricated title which runs 
like this : 

Incipit uita gloriosi confessoris Eadmundi archiepiscopi Cantu- 
ariensis ecclesie, apud Pontiniacum edita et magistro R(oberto) de 
Abendonia transmissa ut eius exercicio recipiant obscura lucem, 
modum superflua, hiancia iuncturam, minus habencia supplementum.’ 

1 De Illustribus Britanniae Scriptoribus (Paris, 1619), p. 318. 

* Henriquez, Menologium Cisterciense (Antwerp, 1630), p. 383. 

* Quétif et Echard, Scriptores O. P., i. (Paris, 1717) 118. On the sources used by 
them, see Creytans : Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, vol. xiv (1944). 

“ Thus in Tanner, Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica (1748), p. 630. 

5 Collectanea ed. Hearne, iv. (London 1774) 26. 

* fo. 1 bears an ex Sbris. fo. 151. 
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This Life then, was produced at Pontigny and sent to Robert of 
Abingdon for him to emendate and expand, if we may so paraphrase 
the caption. The contents, as will be shown, fully bear out the 
description of the title. In all the other manuscripts this title has 
been omitted, but the Life continued to be associated with Robert’s 
name. It seems that in the sixteenth century he had ceased to be 
regarded simply as the recipient and was credited with authorship. 
Thus in the upper margin of the Cleopatra MS. Sir Robert 
Cotton has written 


(per R.) Richium! 
and in the lower margin 


Robertus Richius vita Edmundi 
archiepiscopi cuius frater fuit. 


It is probable that we have here the clue to the literary reputation of 
Robert of Abingdon. 

This Life which for convenience we may call the Vita Parva of 
Pontigny, has been summarily dismissed as an abridgment of the 
Matthew Paris Life.? Its significance has thus been missed. It is 
not an abridgment, but the principal literary source which Paris 
used. As a piece of biography it is admittedly conventional and 
jejune. In the most literal sense, hardly a word of it is original. It 
consists for the most part of extracts from the letters of the 
canonization process, juxtaposed so as to form a more or less 
continuous narrative. The work of scissors and paste has been 
supplemented with a certain amount of conventional hagiographical 
matter, such as a rather forced comparison of St. Edmund with 
St. Martin of Tours. It ends with an account of the return of 
Edmund’s body to Pontigny. It is followed by a transcript of the 
Pontigny letter of postulation and a description of the saint’s hair 
shirt. The Life breaks off unfinished in the midst of describing the 
funeral cortege. The Harleian copyist has endeavoured to remedy 
this by rounding off the narrative with a pious exhortation. The 
most striking thing is that the compiler (unlike his plagiary, Matthew 
Paris) had immediate access to the original letters of the Process. 
These, of course, were deposited at Pontigny.? The compiler 
draws a few sentences first from one letter, then from another, 
sometimes so skilfully that no connecting words are necessary ; 
but apart from the links and minor alterations necessary to the 
continuity of the syntax, he reproduces the text of his documents 


1 fo. 24. The margins of the gathering have been cut down to fit the volume. 

* Hardy, Catalogue of Materials (Rolls Series) iii, nos. 164 and 167. 

® At the Revolution, they passed into the family of the last abbot. They are now 
preserved in the treasury of Sens cathedral. In the thirteenth century, most of them 
were copied into the Liber Sancti Edmundi (Auxerre MS. 123) and from this were 
published by Martene et Durand, Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum, iii, 1837 seqq. 
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accurately. A short extract will provide a basis for comparison, 


and will illustrate the way in which Paris used his source. 


The 


passage opens the second paragraph of the Vita Parva. The 
compiler is drawing upon the letter of postulation addressed to the 
pope by Oxford University : 


THE OXFORD 
LETTER 


Adolescens autem 
factus cum iam esset 
litteralibus studiis 
traditus, uia qua prius 
ducebatur  incedebat 
spontaneus. Nam ex 
tunc uoluntarie deo 
sacrificare cepit, ec- 
clesie limina sponte 
frequentans, uana et 
friuola quibus adole- 
scentior habundat etas 
deuitans, erudicioni sue 
diligenter intendens, 
carnis delicias non 
solum fugiens sed et 
crucis Christi mortifi- 
cationem iugiter in suo 
corpore portans, toto 
mentis studio  uite 
requisiuit auctorem.! 


THE VITA PARVA 


Adolescens autem 
factus cum iam esset 
liberalibus studiis 
traditus, uia qua prius 
ducebatur incedebat 
spontaneus, gui iuxta sui 
nominis interpretacionem 
mundus uere fuerat atque 
beatus. Nam ex tunc 
uoluntarie deo sacrifi- 
care cepit, ecclesie 
limina sponte frequen- 
tans, uana et friuola 
quibus adolescentior 
etas habundat deuitans, 
erudicionisue diligenter 
intendens, carnis deli- 
cias non solum fugiens 
sed et crucis mortifi- 
cationem iugiter in suo 
corpore portans, toto 
mentis studio uite re- 
quisiuit auctorem.? 


MATTHEW PARIS 


Adolescens autem MA- 
TURIOR factus, cum 
ESSET IAM Jiberalibus 
studiis ARCIUM 
ADDICTUS, uia qua 
prius ducebatur in- 
cedebat spontaneus, gui 
iuxta sui nominis inter- 
pretacionm BEATUS 


EXTITIT ATQUE 
MUNDUS. Nam ex 
tunc uoluntarieSACRI- 


FICARE DEO cepit, 
ecclesie limina SEPIUS 
ET MATURIUS 
FREQUENTARE, 
uana et friuola quibus 
ETAS ILLA SOLET 
IMPLICARE deuitans, 
erudicioni sue  dili- 
genter intendens, carnis 
delicias non solum 
fugiens sed crucis 
mortificationem iugiter 
in suo corpore portans, 
toto mentis studio uite 
requisiuit auctorem.® 


The italics indicate the variations introduced by the compiler of the 
Vita Parva into the text of the Oxford Letter, and reproduced by 
Matthew Paris. The larger type shows the further variations 
introduced by Paris when copying the Vita Parva. 


It will be noticed that where the compiler diverges from the text 
of the Oxford Letter, Matthew Paris follows him, whether in the 
matter of alteration, addition, or omission. 


1Sens charter 5. 


Oxford Hall in Medieval Times. 


? Royal MS. 2D VI, fo. 151”. 





* Cotton MS. Julius D VI, fo. 125. 


Matthew also makes 


The letter is published as an appendix by A. B. Emden, An 
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interpolations and trifling alterations of his own. Stylistic con- 
siderations make him alter ‘ cum iam esset’ into ‘cum esset iam’. 
His penchant for the logic of etymology makes him reverse the 
order of ‘mundus atque beatus’ (Ed-mundus). Literary hubris 
again makes him reverse the order of ‘deo sacrificare’, and 
substitute an infinitive for the participial clause ‘ ecclesie limina 
sponte frequentans’. This is a representative passage. Such 
insignificant alterations throw an interesting light on Matthew’s 
psychology. Literary genius has its perversity. At any rate, the 
comparison with the original letter makes it immediately clear that 
Matthew Paris was following the Vita Parva, and disposes of any 
argument that the Vita Parva was an abridgment of Paris. 

Matthew Paris incorporates the whole of the Vita Parva in his 
text, save for the opening paragraph. At the same time, while 
strictly preserving the order of his source, he makes a number of 
important interpolations in it, some of which are of considerable 
length. A summary list of these will show their purport. It will 
be noticed that whilst some of this additional information is to be 
found elsewhere in the Vita Magna of Pontigny,! the greater part of 
it is peculiar to the Matthew Paris Life and comprises real historical 
matter, and it is this which gives Matthew’s narrative a unique 
interest. The insertions are as follows : 

Information concerning Edmund’s parents, his brother Robert, a 
second brother, Nicholas, who entered the Cistercians at Boxeley, 
his sisters Margaret and Alice, who entered religion at Catesby, 
and a third brother who took the habit at Eynesham (fo. 123). 
Mabel, his mother, sends hair shirts to the boys at Paris (fo. 123”). 
Edmund weds the statue of the Blessed Virgin (fo. 124). 

He has a vision of the Child Jesus (fo. 124”). 

His compunction at having lingered too long over the liberal arts 
(fo. 127%). 

He has a physical combat with the Devil (fo. 129°). 

He heals a student suffering from fistula (fo. 129"). 

He preaches the Crusade. The rain obeys him (fo. 129%). 

He is appointed Treasurer of Salisbury cathedral (fo. 130°). 

He is elected archbishop in 1234. Date and details of his consecra- 
tion by Bishop Roger of London (fo. 130°). 

The names of other unsuccessful candidates (fo. 131"). 

The war of Richard the Marshal. Edmund reconciles Gilbert 
Marshal, Hubert de Burgh, and the other rebels to the king. He 
intercedes for them at Woodstock (fo. 131-2"). 

His generosity to the poor. He employs his time in correcting 
books, hearing confessions, and solving theological problems 
(fo. 133"). 


1 In Martene et Durand, Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum, iii. 1751. 
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He tells the Pope of his desire for the monastic life (fo. 133”). 

The Veriloquium of Robert Bacon, O.P. (fo. 135% seqq.). 

His chamberlain tries in vain to burn his hair shirt (fo. 138"). 

The rebellion of the chapter of Christ Church and the intervention 


of the legate, Otto. The wrongdoers are dispersed, some to the 
Carthusians (fo. 139°). 

Edmund is involved in controversy with the bishop of London. 
He is circumvented at the court of Rome (fo. 139). 

He has difficulties with the bishop of Rochester, the earl of Arundel, 
the Justiciar, and earl Simon de Montfort (fo. 139”). 


The legate quashes his acts. The monks of Christ Church buy 
absolution (fo. 140°). 

The legate baptizes the king’s son, assisted by the bishop of Carlisle. 
This an affront to the archbishop (fo. 141°). 


The legend on the archbishop’s small seal is described. He is 
counselled by St. Thomas to go abroad (fo. 141°). 


He is entertained by Queen Blanche of Castille (fo. 142”). 

He is received into confraternity at Pontigny (fo. 143”). 

Test of his death-bed letter in favour of Robert of Essex (fo. 145%). 
The disposal of his relics, namely a pallium and silver diptych, to 
Catesby (fo. 147°). 

The breaking of his seal by his chancellor, and the dispersal of his 
familia (fo. 147”). 

The sceptical clerk makes observations on Edmund’s choice of 
burial in a Cistercian house, instead of among the Black Monks 
(fo. 150%). 

The date of his burial at Pontigny (fo. 150%). 

Miracles are reported at Catesby (fo. 151"). 

His canonization at Lyons is postponed by the machinations of 
envy (fo. 151%). The Bull of canonization (fo. 151%—154). 
Testimony of Richard de Wych concerning St. Edmund’s translation 
(fo. 154°). 

Sermon delivered by St. Edmund in the chapter of Pontigny 
(fo. 15 5?—156¥). : 


415 


It is evident that the stock of historical information which 
Matthew had at his disposal for writing the Life of St. Edmund 
was the same as that which he used in writing the Chronica Maiora 
and the Historia Anglorum, with two interesting variations. In 
the first place, the Life contains exact details of St. Edmund’s 
family which are not found in the Chronicles because there, perhaps, 
they would have been out of place. In the second place, the 
Chronica Maiora records an important incident in St. Edmund’s 
career which is not found in the Life. This is the impassioned 
attack of the archbishop on the king for treacherously contriving 
the death of Richard the Marshal in Ireland. In the Chronicle, 
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the archbishop produces the famous ‘ bloody letter’, and the king 
parries with the curious excuse that he had no knowledge of the 
contents of the letter, and that he had been duped into appending the 
seal by Rievaux and Peter des Roches.! The significance of this 
much discussed incident does not here concern us. But it is to be 
noted that Matthew did not include it in the Life, and deliberately 
forewent this opportunity of portraying St. Edmund as the hero of a 
specially dramatic scene. It is interesting that the incident was also 
dropped from the Historia Anglorum. 

Whilst many of the historical interpolations in the Vita Parva 
can be verified from documentary sources, some are obvious 
inventions and display the characteristic prejudices of the St. Albans 
monk. The Vita Parva, for example, ends with the return of 
St. Edmund’s body to Pontigny, and records a conversation between 
two clerical onlookers. This provides Matthew with an opportunity 
to interpolate a typical dialogue of his own invention : 


‘If he had been a saint (says one of the sceptics) and fit to be counted 
among the true saints, he would not have cared to be buried in a 
Cistercian house. . . . Nearly all the glorious saints lie in houses of 
the black monks, few or none of them in Cistercian houses.’ And 
to confirm this statement, he mentioned, by way of example, the 
houses of Canterbury, St. Albans, St. Edmund’s, Durham, and 
many others in France and England.” 


Excluding pieces of journalism such as the foregoing, what were 
the sources of the additional information with which Matthew 
amplified the Vita Parva ? The outline of political events would 
be known to him independently. For more personal details of 
St. Edmund’s life, he had the help of the two informants whom he 
names in the Chronica Maiora,* Richard de Wych and Robert 
Bacon. But neither of these would be in a position to supply the 
unusually full and accurate details of St. Edmund’s family. It is 
reasonable to assume that the source of information in this case was 
Robert of Abingdon. This explanation wouid at least provide a 
commentary on the incipit of the Vita Parva. It had been sent to 
Robert by the compiler of Pontigny so that he could correct and 
amplify it. But whether or how he executed this undertaking, it 
is impossible to say. The Vita Parva eventually reached St. Albans 
and received its refurbishing there. It is tempting to suppose that 
Robert expressly commissioned the best known historical writer 
and hagiographer of his day to perform a task for which he himself 
had neither time nor aptitude. There is no evidence that Robert 
was ever in direct contact with Matthew Paris, but an entry in the 
Liber Additamentorum and in the inventory of the abbey’s relics 

1 Chronica Maiora, iii. 289-95. The significance of the incident is discussed in 
Tout, Chapters, i. 224-5, and in Orpen, Ireland under the Normans, iii. 49-78. 

* fo. 150°. ® Supra, p. 5. 
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suggests a connexion, though a tenuous one, between Robert and 
St. Albans.1 Moreover, the abbey lay on the road from London to 
Robert’s church of Bocking. Robert could have supplied Paris 
directly with the intimate family details which he later worked into 
the Vita Parva. On the other hand, if Paris was directly indebted to 
Robert for the information, it is curious that he nowhere mentions 
him among his informants.? 

Any possibility of personal supervision of Matthew’s work by 
Robert is excluded by the date of composition. As has been seen, 
Robert was dead by 1244. The writing of the Life by Matthew can 
be dated by internal evidence between 1247% and 1253.4 A 
correction in the text of the Historia Anglorum suggests a still 
more precise date. Referring to the bull for St. Edmund’s 
canonization, Matthew says in the Historia 


Cuius canonizationis auctenticum elegantissimum in libro de vita 
ipsius poterit qui curat reperire.® 


The words ‘ in libro de vita ipsius ’ are a correction written upon a 
slip of vellum which has been pasted over the text in the familiar 
manner. Originally the text read ‘in libro Additamentorum’. 
Unless the original reading was a scribal error then, the Life of 
St. Edmund had not been completed until sometime after the 
Historia Anglorum was undertaken in 1250.° 

Robert of Abingdon then, is dispossessed of his claim to 
authorship or to direct collaboration in writing the Life of St. 
Edmund. He was, however, the channel through whom the 
Vita Parva reached England, and this supplied Matthew Paris with 
his literary source for his Life of St. Edmund. This source was 
compiled at Pontigny from the original documents of the canoniza- 
tion process. When it came into the hands of Matthew Paris, he was 
able to enlarge it with additional information of genuine historical 
value which he obtained from his own knowledge of public events, 
and from other informants of whom Robert was probably one. 
Robert therefore served as an indispensable link in the hagiographical 
tradition. 

C. H. LAWRENCE. 

1-The entry concerns an engraved sapphire, the gift of Dominus Nicholaus, gold- 
smith of St. Albans, and records that the sapphire had belonged to St. Edmund, and 
afterwards to ‘saint Robert’ his brother. Chronica Maiora, vi. 384-5 and Annales 
Amundesham, ed. Riley (Rolls Series), ii. 332. It is also described in the St. Albans 
Liber Vitae, Cotton MS. Nero D VII, fo. 100. 

? Paris may have felt that such an acknowledgement would have been improper 
since the Life contains references to Robert’s own sanctity. 

* Testimony of St. Edmund’s translation on 9 June 1247, fo. 154Y. 

4 Blanche of Castile is referred to as still living, fo. 142”. 

5 Historia Anglorum, ed. Madden (Rolls Series), iii. 13. 

*The composition of the Historia Anglrum in connexion with the Chronica 
Maiora is discussed by F. M. Powicke, The Compilation of the Chronica Maiora (Proc. of 
the Brit. Acad., 1944). 
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The Barons’ Argument at Amiens, January, 1264 


Proressor R. F. Treharne has recently printed the gravamina 
propounded by Henry III against his barons at Amiens before 
Louis IX.1_ The three documents printed below present the barons’ 
case: they are preserved in the Archives Nationales at Paris and 
are complementary to that printed by Professor Treharne.? The 
opening words of the first document—‘ Post hec vero.. .’, 
followed immediately by the reference to ‘ prescriptis et aliis 
gravaminibus ’"—clearly indicate that the three now surviving are 
not the complete dossier of the baronial case.* It is probable that 
there was another section justifying baronial action with reference 
to Henry’s misgovernment before 1258. 

The documents are written on three separate membranes, but 
have been so fastened together as to form one physical unit. The 
first and second membranes are of almost equal length and stitched 
head to foot, ‘Chancery wise’. The third is some two-thirds the 
length of one of the others and is attached to the right-hand edge 
of the first two by parchment ‘strings’ in a central position in 
relation to their total length. It is probable that the three mem- 
branes were handed in to the court as separate items and were later 
sewn together in the French Chancery for convenience. This 
contention is borne out by the nature of the documents themselves 
and by their inter-relation when considered against the background 
of procedure in arbitration almost certainly followed at Amiens. 

Professor Treharne is of the opinion that French procedure was 
followed at Amiens, but offers no positive evidence in support of 
this view.‘ Since both sides had agreed to submit their case to 
arbitration in a foreign court, it is more likely that the procedure 
followed was the new civil procedure in arbitration, which had 
arisen from the union of elements from Roman and Canon law, 
putting both parties on a level of procedural parity. It was 

1 Studies in Mediaeval History presented to Sir F. M. Powicke (O.U.P., 1949), pp. 223-39. 
* Paris, Archives Nationales, J.654, no. 12, wrongly listed as a ‘ description of 
the state of England, ¢. 1350’. I should like to offer my grateful thanks to Professor 


G. Barraclough, who discovered the document in 1939 and generously placed his 
facsimile at my disposal, and to my friend Mr. D. M. M. Shorrocis for help, advice, 
and criticism in preparing this article. 

* There are no stitch marks at the head of the first document to indicate that the 
missing portions were attached to it by this means. 

* Treharne, Joc. cit. pp. 229-30. 

*For details of procedure in arbitration, the fullest treatment is in G. Duranti, 
Speculum Iuris (Lyons, ed. 1556), 4ib. I, pt. i, #i#. De arbitrio et arbitratore (fos. 40°- 
$2"), which also treats of ‘ compromissum’; cf. also ibid. Jib. Il, pt. i, tit. De recon- 
ventione (fos. 75’-77"). See also A. Engelmann, Der Civilprozess. Geschichte und 
System (Breslau, 1895), 11. iii. pp. 45 ff. (Vol. 11 of this work, Geschichte des Civilprozesses, 
has been translated by R. W. Millar as A History of Continental Civil Procedure (Boston, 
Mass., 1927); see pp. 450-4 of this work); W. Endemann, Civilprozessverfabren nach 
der Kanonistischen Lebre (Berlin, 1890), pp. 50 ff. ; Ordo Iudiciarius qui in Curia Romana 
consuevit communiter observari (ed. G. Barraclough, Ius Pontificium, ser. v, fasc. xix, 
Rome, 1937). 
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precisely at this period that the new procedure was being defined 
by Guilielmus Duranti and accepted as the general procedural 
standard in cases, such as the present, which were not governed by 
the law of a particular country and required some form of inter- 
national law by which they might be judged. The effective proctors 
on both sides would be the men designated magister in the lists of 
proctors given in Rishanger’s Chronicle,) men more likely to be 
conversant with this new civil procedure than that of the French 
courts. Since both sides were able to put in their gravamina on 
equal footing, no ‘ fatal consequences’ were likely to ensue from 
the procedure as Professor Treharne holds. 

What then are these three documents? (1) The first is a part 
of the baronial Jibellus reconventionis and is thus parallel to Henry’s 
libellus, not an answer to it; it states the barons’ reasons for the 
course of action upon which they embarked in 1258 and requests 
Louis to give judgement on three points; it is their petitio. It is, 
in effect, a counter pleading, a second gravamen, in which /is is 
contested. (2) The barons’ answer to Henry’s case is set out in 
the second document, which contains the respomsiones enumerated 
in detail. (3) As to the third document, it was most probably 
compiled after the first two and was never intended as an integral 
part of the baronial case but rather as evidence to buttress the last 
item of their petitio. It is the counterpart of paragraph 7 of Henry’s 
case and contains details of actions done in the king’s behalf, which 
were contrary to the terms of the truce of July 1263. 

The greater part of the first document is concerned with the 
events of 1258 and considerable stress is laid on Henry III’s oaths 
to maintain whatever the Council of Twenty-four should ordain,? 
his injunction to all his subjects equally to maintain such ordinances ® 
and his oath of 16 July 1263, sworn in conjunction with Richard 
of Cornwall to observe the Provisions. This bears out Professor 
Treharne’s surmise that ‘ (Henry’s) pesitio suggests that the barons 
relied on Henry’s oath of 1258, repeated in 1263, that he accepted 
the Provisions and all subsequent reforms arising therefrom: this 
had been their reply in 1261 and it was almost certainly Thomas’s 5 
case at Amiens’. This keystone of their argument is supported 
by pointed reference to the sentences of excommunication to be 
pronounced on all who should contravene the Provisions. 

Two matters of substance in the interpretation of the events 
of 1258-65 are elucidated by these documents. The first is the 


1 The Chronicle of William de Rishanger of the Barons’ Wars (ed. J. O. Halliwell, Camden 
Soc., 1840), p. 122. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1247-58, pp. 626, 637; Rymer, Foedera, 1. i. p. 370. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1247-58, p. 644; Rymer, Foedera, 1. i. p. 377. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1258-66, pp. 269-70. 

* Thomas de Cantilupe, chief baronial proctor at Amiens and doubtless the 
draftsman and author of these documents. * Treharne, Joc. cit. p. 234. 
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question of the permanence or otherwise of the baronial plan of 
government, which has never been answered fully. Professor 
Treharne believes that it was meant as a permanent system from 
the outset; ! Professor Wilkinson holds that it was to be a tem- 
porary measure, lasting for one or two years.2_ The barons here 
state their opinion on the intended duration of the plan; it was to 
operate for twelve years and then, si bene forent observate, the measures 
concerted at Oxford and Westminster were to have the force of 
law. No doubt the underlying thought was that, by 1270, Henry 
would be dead and that with his death the state of affairs which the 
plan had sought to amend and control would be at an end and the 
need for such a system would have passed away. The second 
point is that of the importance of the Council of Fifteen in the 
baronial plan of government. It has been maintained that ‘ of the 
machinery instituted by the Provisions of Oxford to control the 
administration, the most important feature was the Council of 
Fifteen ’. The emphasis of the barons, as expressed in the second 
document, would seem to be different. The only council designated 
by number is that of Twenty-four, the Council of Fifteen is never 
designated with equal precision; only the indefinite body of 
‘trustworthy and discreet men’ mentioned in the sixth paragraph 
of the second document could be held to approximate to the 
Fifteen. This paragraph itself is an afterthought and has been 
inserted after the completion of the document as a whole; the 
control of appointment of the great officers of state and of the 
lesser ranks of the growing bureaucracy is placed before the 
appointment of the Fifteen, a body which was virtually a committee 
of the Twenty-four. The barons seem to have been well aware of 
the truism, so strongly emphasized by Professor Tout 4 and Mr. 
Conway Davies,' that he who controls the cogs of the adminis- 
trative machine, even the smallest of them, can control the govern- 
ment of the realm. In the order in which their plan is set out can 
be seen this awareness. Whilst the Council of Fifteen may seem 
to modern eyes to be all-important, it would appear that, to the 
barons, it had not the same degree of eminence. 

The Barons’ Argument provides the nearest approach to a 
contemporary version of the ‘ Provisions of Oxford’ in Latin that 
we have. The versions in the Burton Annals * and MS. Cotton 





1 But see his Baronial Plan of Reform, 1238-63 (Manchester U.P., 1932), p. 99, on 
the twelve-year validity of the oath of the new castellans and the then uncertainty of 
the bearing of this on the duration of the plan. 

?B. Wilkinson, Studies in the Constitutional History of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries (Manchester U.P., 1937), p. 189, n. 2. 

* Treharne, op. cit. p. 83. 

4 Chapters in Medieval Administrative History (Manchester U.P., 1920-33). 

5 Baronial Opposition to Edward II (Cambridge U.P., 1918). 

*W. Stubbs, Select Charters . . . (gth ed., Clarendon Press, ed. H. W. C. Davis, 
1929), pp. 378-587. 
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Tiberius B. IV! are both in informal Anglo-Norman. Whilst 
omitting all reference to the reform of the church, reform of the 
household, the exchange of London and the text of the Great 
Charter, the text is substantially that of the other versions with 
certain emendations and exceptions. Drawn up five years after 
the inception of the plan of reform, it contains those parts which, 
in 1258 and 1264 alike, were the chief points of baronial contention. 

Whilst the barons, when they speak of ‘ Provisions’, name 
only those things ‘ provided’ at Oxford, there is further evidence 
here to support the arguments of Professor Jacob? and Mr. 
Denholm-Young * that to speak of the ‘ Provisions of Oxford’ 
was to use a generic term applicable to the business transacted at 
Oxford and Westminster. The description of the penalty for all 
who should contravene the ‘ Provisions’ is similar to that given 
in the Liber de Antiquis Legibus,* and is there stated to have been 
announced at the time of the proclamation of the measures known 
as the Provisions of Westminster. Whatever meaning is now 
attached to the term ‘ Provisions of Oxford’, it is clear that to 
contemporaries it lacked precision and definition and was under- 
stood to cover a wider field of subject matter. 

P. WALNE. 


Paris Arch. nationales J. 654 No. 125 
No. 1 


Post hec vero, cum dominus rex attenderet statum regni sui super 
prescriptis et aliis gravaminibus quasi infinitis, que longum esset hic 
recitare, multiplici reformacione indigere, placuit sibi et concessit 
proceribus et magnatibus regni sui quod xii. per ipsum et alii xii. ex 
parte procerum eligerentur, et electi ordinarent, rectificarent et reform- 
arent statum regni secundum quod ad honorem Dei, fidem regis et 
regni utilitatem viderent expedire. Et quicquid per predictos xxiiii. vel 
maiorem partem eorum foret ordinatum, observaret, et omnem securi- 
tatem quam ipsi vel maior pars eorum ad huius rei observacionem 
providerent, sine contradiccione faceret et fieri procuraret, iuramento in 
animam suam prestito bona fide promisit, sicut in litteris suis patentibus 
super hec confectis plenius continetur. Hoc idem etiam a tota com- 
munitate regni iurari mandavit sicut in aliis ipsius litteris continetur, 


1E. F. Jacob, ante, xli. 559-71. 2 E. F. Jacob, History, ix. 188-200. 

3N. Denholm-Young, Collected Papers on Mediaeval Subjects (Oxford, Blackwell, 
1946), p. 167. 

* Liber de Antiquis Legibus . . . (ed. T. Stapleton, Camden Soc., 1846), p. 42. 

5 In editing these documents modern conventions have been followed in the use of 
capitals and punctuation. The text of the first document has been split into para- 
graphs for ease of reference and reading: the paragraphs in the other two are those 
into which the originals are divided. Paragraph 6 of the second document in the 
printed text follows paragraph 7 in the original, it is here placed in the position which 
the scribe meant it to occupy and which he marked. 
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hoc adiecto in sacramento singulorum de ipsius mandato, quod si quis 
contra provisiones ipsas venire presumeret pro capitali inimico omnium 
haberetur,! et nichilominus in omnes qui ordinaciones seu provisiones 
eorum infringere attemptarent vel eis quoquo modo contraire per 
dominum Cantuariensem archiepiscopum et nonnullos suffraganeos suos 
presente turba hominum non modica ac ipsomet presente et candelam 
in manu tenente publice et sollempniter excommunicare fecit. 

Sicque xxiiii™, in forma predicta electis et iuratis (sic), quia dominus 
rex? variis a communitate receptis subsidiis tociens eos ® illusit, cartam 
de libertatibus Anglie observare promittens et post modicum contra- 
veniens, expresse ordinarunt primo de securitate quod castra et muni- 
ciones regni aliquibus fidelibus et indigenis per consilium electis trade- 
rentur ad opus domini regis et heredum suorum salve * custodienda, ita 
quod nulli nisi eidem domino regi et heredibus suis castra et municiones 
ipsas redderent, et hoc non nisi de consensu totius vel maioris partis 
consilii sui, ne forte aliqui processu temporis ordinacionem eorum 
infringere volentes ad fomentum sue malicie refugium habere possent 
in eisdem; et hoc ad xii. annos tantum, infra quod tempus provisiones 
ipse seu ordinaciones quas super statu regni facerent, si bene forent 5 
observate, transsire possent in legem. 

Demum vero ad reformacionem status regni quedam provisiones seu 
ordinaciones facte fuerunt, quas presertim cum dominus rex hiis diebus 
ante recessum et in recessu suo ab Anglia publice proclamare fecerit se ° 
firmiter observare velle, et hoc idem per litteras suas suo et fratris sui 
domini regis Alemannie sigillis consignatas alias fuerit palam protestatus, 
petunt barones et communitas regni Anglie et eorum procuratores 
eorum nomine per dictum vestrum, domine rex Francis illustris, appro- 
bari et eidem domino nostro regi Anglie firmiter iniungi et caucionem 
congruam interponi quod easdem in posterum bona fide observet et 
faciat a subditis firmiter observari. 

Ante omnia autem petunt compromissum integrari ut omnes con- 
tenciones et discordie hactenus habite includantur ut super omnibus 
plena pax et concordia haberi possit submoto omni scrupulo dubietatis. 

Item et in primis, petunt revocari et in statum suum reduci omnia 
que post diem compromissi facti sunt attemptata. 

Protestantur autem barones et eorum procuratores eorum nomine 
quod licet compromissum et procuratorium sub certis nominibus 
expressis sint concepta, intelligunt tamen quod omnes amici et coad- 
iutores et omnes provisiones Oxonie cum eis observare volentes, quorum 
nomina et sigilla propter infinitam eorum multitudinem poni non 
poterant in eisdem, cum eis debeant includi. 









1 hoc adiecto . . . baberetur added above line. 
2 Added above line. 


* From the photograph, it appears that an alteration has been made, but whether 


from ¢is to eos or vice versa is not ascertainable. 


‘ salvo in manuscript. 
5 si bene forent written over erasure. 
® provisiones ipsas, written after se, has been struck out. 
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No. 2 


Ex predictis vero gravaminibus patet manifeste quod propter 
deffectum iusticie que quodammodo a regno Anglie exstitit relegata, 
necesse fuit capitalem iusticiarium facere qui potestatem haberet corri- 
gendi omnes excessus minorum iusticiariorum et omnium officialium 
inferiorum et de comitibus et baronibus et omnibus aliis secundum leges 
regni; qui iurabit quod singulis tam pauperibus quam divitibus equalem 
faciet iusticiam, nec aliquid capiet per quod iustum differatur aut rectum. 
Quod ut caucius procederet provisum fuit ut per consilium eligeretur, 
eo quod sanius et firmius est quod plurimorum hominum consilio 
roboratur. 

Et eodem modo propter immensas et immoderatas liberalitates et 
donaciones domini regis predictas, qui omnia per que suum munire 
deberet errarium variis et inmeritis plerumque personis dederat penitus 
absque causa, et alias causas superius expressas, necesse fuit quod aliquis 
approbate fidelitatis et! industrie per consilium poneretur, qui curam 
thesauri gereret et ad opus domini regis fideliter conservaret et iniurias 
hactenus in scaccario per barones scaccarii et alios factas emendaret, 
circa quem eo caucius erat procedendum quanto ex ipsius officio maioris 
periculi iminet formido. 

De cancellario similiter eligendo necesse fuit providere quia, cum 
omnia placita Anglie in curia domini regis per brevia placitentur, que 
certam habent et habere consueverunt formam, multa brevia per deffectum 
cancellariorum retroactis temporibus de cancellaria exiverunt contra ius 
et solitum cursum cancellarie pro curialibus et quibusdam alienigenis et 
aliis potentibus qui gratiam curie habuerunt, et alia brevia que de iure 
et regni consuetudine singulis petentibus deberent concedi, contra 
eosdem nullo modo poterant impetrari, sicut superius expressius dictum 
est; et similiter multa domino regi preiudicialia sigillabantur, ut puta 
dona varia immoderata et irracionabilia, et multa alia per cancellariorum 
incuriam occurrebant pericula, propter quod necesse fuit huic morbo 
conveniens remedium adhibere. 

Similiter de vicecomitibus, qui ad reddendam iusticiam per singulos 
vicecomitatus sunt deputati, per probos et legales homines de comitatu 
ipso eligendis et domino regi vel thesaurario scaccarii ad officium ab 
eis recipiendum presentandis necesse fuit providere propter gravamina 
suprascripta, eo quod firmarii et ignote persone quales esse consuerunt, 
ut sue satisfacere possent avaricie, iusticiam spernentes, tottaliter in- 
tendebant ad predam et? quia non nullos deposito officio excusabat 
inopia ut ad * firme sue non sufficerent arreragia persolvenda. 

De quibus omnibus certa ratione provisum fuit ipsos * esse annales 
ut ex suis, dum se perpetuos aut longius duraturos congnoscerent, non 
superbirent officiis ad iniurias proniores, set eo artius ab excessibus se 
abstinerent quanto certius in fine anni se officium deposituros et ad- 
ministracionis sue se cognoscerent rationem reddituros; quos tamen, 


1 fidelitatis et added above line. 

® Added above line. 

* ut ad added above line. 

* Signs of erasure and alteration of ipsos. 
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si tempore illo bene se haberent et honeste, non negat provisio iterum 
ad id officium eligi posse. 

[6] Propter alia vero multa gravamina et pericula supradicta, que alicuius » [4 
predictorum officialium specialiter non contingebant officium et super | 
quibus necesse fuit remedium adhibere, oportuit eligere aliquos discretos 
viros et fidedignos qui consulerent dominum regem, qui per se solus, 
quantumcumque sapiens, non sufficeret in hiis que pertinent ad regimen [5 
regni sui et ad predictos officiales si in aliquo excederent corrigendos; 
qui tactis sacrosanctis ewangeliis iurare debent quod dominum regem 
consulent bona fide ad honorem Dei, fidem suam et regni utilitatem et 
quod nichilomnino recipient a domino rege nec alio per se nec per alios 
nec wardas nec terras nec escaettas alias nec quicquam nisi consensu 
tocius consilii aut maioris partis eorum ad hoc accesserit, immo nec 
expensas; et ideo provisum fuit quod tales essent qui sufficienter de 
proprio haberent, unde expensarum huius possent onera * sustinere. 

[7] Unde patet quod provisio sive ordinacio ista sancta est et honesta, 
ad honorem domini regis et communem regni sui utilitatem factam, qui 
singulis iusticiam reddere tenetur; ad quam succrescente? hominum 
malicia per aliam viam non potuit perveniri; sed qui provisionem ‘ seu , 
ordinacionem ipsam infringere et dominum regem per decepcionis 
laqueos in contrariam partem trahere laborant, ipsum confusioni, quod 
absit, et regnum suum trahere nituntur ad ruinam. 


) 

No. 3 

[1] Attemptata vero sunt hec:— 

In primis cum custodia castri Wintoniensis secundum formam provisionis 

sive ordinacionis predicte domino comiti Leycestrie ad hoc® per con- : 
silium electo ® tradita fuerit, dominus rex, post compromissum primo 
factum et sigillis ac sacramento vallatum ad castrum ipsum personaliter 
accedens, illos qui ex parte comitis predicti illud tenebant eiecit, alium 
ibidem constabularium quem voluit preficiendo.? 

[2] Item cancellarium per consilium electum secundum formam pro- 
visionum post idem compromissum amovit, sigillum ab ipso auferendo 
et alii cui voluit illud committendo.® 

[3] Item post declaracionem compromissi et sacramentum ultimo factum 

constituit vicecomites in non nullis comitatibus per se, in quibus per 

formam provisionum provideri deberet de vicecomitibus per eleccionem 
bonorum virorum de comitatu ipso; videlicet in comitatibus Somerset’ 
et Dorset? dominum Henricum de Alemannia, in comitatu Kencie 
dominum Rogerum de Leiborn’, in comitatibus Norfolchie et Suffolchie 


1 Scribe has put caret mark here to show that paragraph [6], written at foot of 










membrane, is to follow. 2 bonera in manuscript. 
3 Corrected from successente. * provisionem written over erasure. 
5 ad hoc added above line. ® Added above line. 


7 Cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1258-66, p. 271: John de Haia appointed keeper of Winchester 
Castle with the keeping of the Jews there, 18 July 1263. 

8 About 2 November 1263; cf. Sir F. M. Powicke, Henry III and the Lord Edward 
(O.U.P., 1947), p. 443; R. F. Treharne, The Baronial Plan of Reform, 1258-1263 (Man- 
chester U.P., 1932), pp. 317, 324-5, 330. 
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dominum Iohannem de Vallibus, in comitatu Norhamtonie dominum 
Alanum la Suche, et quosdam alios in diversis comitatibus.* 

Item inhibuit baronibus Quinque Portuum ne in aliquo intenderent 
domino Ricardo de Grey custodi castri Doverie in forma prescripta per 
consilium deputo, dominum Rogerum de Leyborn’ eis preficiens in 
custodem, licet semper custodi castri predicti intendere consueverint.* 

Item post eiusdem compromissi declaracionem dominus Rogerus de 
Mortuo Mari,’ qui compromissum ipsum cum aliis observare iuravit, 
litteris domini regis munitus partes Marchie intravit et hostiliter cum 
excercitu non modico invasit terras comitis Leycestrie, videlicet apud 
Dilun, Lugwardin et Mawardin,*‘ et blada ipsius ibidem inventa triturari 
fecit et alia catalla sua vastavit et asportavit et dominium eorundem 
maneriorum sibi usurpando fidelitatis sacramentum ab hominibus et 
tenentibus extorsit, redditum de termino Natalis colligendo et asportando. 
Homines 5 vero et familiares ipsius Rogeris paulo ante adventum eius 
constabularium * domini comitis predicti municionis? sue predicte de 
Dilun ceperunt et in carcere detinuerunt donec ipsum pro CC.marcis 
se redimere compulissent, ita ut, dicto Rogero reverso, ad prisonam 
reverteretur si redempcionem ipsam ratam non haberet, ad voluntatem 
suam se iterum redempturus; qui reversus ipsum ad prisonam redeuntem 
sub eadem redempcione quam acceptavit ipsum abire permisit. 

Item idem Rogerus hostiliter invasit castrum et® terras domini 
Henrici de Penebrigg’, coadiutoris et socii baronum provisiones Oxonie 
observare, volencium et destruxit® et in predam posuit 7° omnia que 
invenit in eisdem. 


1Cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1238-66, pp. 357-8, where on 24 December 1263 royalist 
custodes were appointed including Alan la Zouche (not Henry of Almain) to Somerset 
and Dorset, Roger de Leybourn to Kent. Norfolk, Suffolk, and Northants are not 
mentioned as they were apparently in baronial hands. Of these men mentioned, a 
number were already royal sheriffs in the counties in question; cf. Powicke, op. cit. 
p. 452, mn. 2. The barons here seem not to differentiate between sheriffs and custodes. 

® Grey was appointed baronial keeper, 18 July 1263, Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1258-66, 
p. 271. Leybourn was appointed Keeper of the Cinque Ports and Chamberlain of 
Sandwich, 5 December 1263, ibid. p. 300. 

3 Mari added above line. 

*In 1233 Richard of Cornwall granted his sister, Eleanor, de Montfort’s wife, 
an annual rent of £400 which Henry III promised to convert into real property. This 
promise was never completely fulfilled although in 1259 several manors, including 
these three in Hereford, were assigned to Simon and Eleanor in partial fulfilment. 
(C. Bemont, Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 1208-126 (trans. E. F. Jacob, Clarendon 


Press, 1930), PP. 31, 32.) 5 Written over erasure. 
® Written over erasure. 7 Written over erasure. 
8 castrum et added above line. ® Corrected from destruxerunt. 


10¢¢ . . . posuit added above line; posuit corrected from posuerunt. 





Reviews of Books 


L’Idée d’Empire en Occident du V* au XIV® sitcle. By Roserr Fotz. 
(Paris : Aubier, 1953.) 


Tue last thirty years have seen much important research devoted to 
the idea of, and ideas about, the medieval empire in the West. Most 
of it has been due to Germans—the names of Schramm, Schneider, 
and Erdmann come instantly to mind—and for this reason has been 
slow to affect the outlook of French and English medievalists. Apart 
from a stimulating discussion by Professor Barraclough, published in 
1950, there has been very little notice taken of what has amounted to 
a wholesale revision of the classical exposition of Bryce. 

The book now published by Professor Folz is not the full-length 
assessment we all look for, but it is a substantial contribution. The 
author’s severe training in a related field (his distinguished work on the 
Carolingian tradition in Germany was reviewed ante Ixvii. 83) qualified 
him singularly well to undertake this survey, and the resulting book 
should be welcomed by all who, fired by Professor Barraclough, desire 
to go rather more fully into the matter. It was hardly to be expected 
that Professor Folz could be equally well-informed over the whole 
of so vast a field ; but, in general, he has been remarkably successful 
in presenting fairly the results of recent research. Here it will obviously 
be impossible to do more than comment in detail on a few points selected 
more or less at random. 

Ideengeschichte, however important, is dangerous stuff. Just how 
dangerous, the author might have observed from Ganshof’s damaging 
review (Le Moyen Age, 1947) of Werner Ohnsorge’s Das Zweikaiser- 
problem im friiheren Mittelalter a work of which he makes very consider- 
able use. ‘ L’histoire est une science de faits.’ Obhnsorge did valuable 
service in breaking through the barrier holding Byzantine and western 
specialists apart, but his book lacks documentation and needs to be 
handled with care. The ‘Roman’ and ‘curialist’ views of empire 
were by no means always identical, nor were they necessarily opposed 
to the ‘Germanic’ or ‘ hegemonial’ view. Whatever the reality of 
power exercised by the Carolingians, and after them the Ottonians, 
and however different in fact their empires may have been from that 
of, say, Romulus Augustulus, they believed them to be Roman. In 
my opinion, the evidence reveals something more than the acquisition 
by successive rulers of a personal title without territorial significance. 
I should distinguish clearly the kind of empire about which popes and 
German rulers disputed from the looser application of the imperial 
title to French, English, Spanish, and Scandinavian kings. Nor am I 
even satisfied, as M. Folz appears to be, that these latter are mostly 
reflexions of the ‘ hegemonial’ outlook. To take England only, the 
title ‘ basileus’ assumed by some of the late Old English kings, does 
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not necessarily derive from the tradition of the ancient brefwaldas but 
may equally well, as R. S. Lopez argued (Byzantion, vol. 18), be mere 
imitation of Byzantine usage. But even here the difficulties have 
barely begun, for in every case we need to assess the degree of official 
significance to be attached to any title, whenever used. Have titles 
used in Carolingian letters (probably not drawn up in the chancery) 
the same value as those employed in diplomas ? Did the Anglo-Saxon 
clerks of King Cnut think that ‘ basileus’ was an exact translation of 
their word ‘cyng’ ? (see Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs, p. 455). Can 
Otto I’s view of his imperial title be determined from what a chronicler, 
Widukind, does or does not say ? These, and many similar questions 
about the nature of the evidence must always haunt the writer of Ideen- 
geschichte and surely demand treatment, however lengthy they may make 
his book. 

A case in point is France. M. Folz strikes me as less well-informed 
about his own country than about Germany. Having spent years 
unravelling the mysteries of the medieval German cult of Charlemagne, 
he writes with conviction about the German approach to the imperial 
title (though I do not, in passing, quite accept his picture of Frederick II 
and Germany). But did ‘lidée impériale frangaise’ of the thirteenth 
century derive ‘ particuliérement de la légende de Charlemagne portée 
par les chansons de geste’ ? Possibly, though I am sceptical. Asser- 
tions like this can only be substantiated at the cost of great labour— 
and nobody has attempted for France what M. Folz has himself done 
for Germany. Pére de Gaiffier has already pointed out (Analecta 
Bollandiana, 1953) the danger of estimating the impact of the French 
cult of Charlemagne on Germany when so little is established about 
the French cult itself. How much more must this apply to its impact 
upon the Capetians. To go back to Frankish times, why does M. 
Folz detect manifestations of independence in Theudebert I’s letter to 
Justinian ‘ rejetant tout lien de dépendance vis-a-vis de l’empereur’” ? 
As I read this letter (M.G.H. Epist. 111, p. 133), it is a courteous state- 
ment of the extent of the Frank’s dominion written at imperial behest, 
integra animi caritate et devotione; and neither this nor any other of the 
most interesting Epistolae Austrasicae betrays the slightest anxiety about 
imperial overlordship. It seems to me that Frankish desire for inter- 
course with Byzantium is more apparent than any effort to escape 
from her thraldom. 

M. Folz appears to have found the late thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries too much for the scope of his book. Material tumbles about 
and great names come and go with alarming rapidity just where one 
most needs guidance. I could have wished for less about England 
and a fuller exposition of what the author, in his final chapter, calls 
*‘Pidée d’empire en dehors des réalités’. The struggle of the civil and 
canon lawyers may be a kind of window-dressing, but its acreage, so 
to say, is rather impressive, and it seemed important to contemporaries. 
An example of the way to deal with one small corner of this enormous 
field is Dr. Walter Ullmann’s brilliant study (ante lxiv, 1 et seqq.) of 
the legal side of the Emperor Henry VII’s unsuccessful attempt to assert 
his imperial authority over King Robert of Naples. 
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Anyone can pick holes in a small book that ranges over nine centuries, 
yet what he has given us is an achievement at which M. Folz may rightly 
feel pleased. He has not only read widely and wisely but presents, 
within his self-imposed limits, a very just picture of the problems of 
Western imperialism that most exercise scholars’ minds at the present 
moment. He sees that too much time can be spent on Charlemagne’s 
imperial coronation at the expense of better documented, and possibly 
more significant, coronations in the century that followed. I cannot 
grasp the point of his chronological tables, on which he lavishes twelve 
pages, but I welcome the inclusion of nearly forty pages of ‘ piéces 
justificatives’ in translation. These are admirably chosen and very 
helpful. 

A slip worth correcting on page 12, note 1, is the reference to 
Rutilius V, 63 : it should be I, 63. 

J. M. Watiace-Hapri1t. 


La Societa milanese nell’etd precomunale. By Cinzio VIOLANTE (Istituto 
Italiano per gli Studi Storici in Napoli; Bari: G. Laterza, 1953.) 


Tue life and activities of Italy’s city communities are so commonly 
regarded as the truest expression of ‘ italianita’ that a certain bias in 
Italian medieval studies is only to be expected. Historians have shown 
particular enthusiasm for the problems of the genesis of the communes, 
the first coherent expression of civic activity in the post-Roman period. 
Yet the literature in this field, even in recent years, is startlingly limited 
in scope : on the one hand there is the general survey, usually maintain- 
ing an imperfectly documented thesis, whether it is the last vestiges of the 
* Romanist ’ doctrine or a more up-to-date emphasis on the ‘ barbarian ’ or 
‘ Germanic’ contribution ; on the other, there are accounts of the begin- 
nings of ‘communal’ activity in individual cities, which usually offer 
little more than a simple recital of the evidence of fortunately surviving 
royal diplomas and the casual allusions of chroniclers. Attempts to trace 
the evolution of a particular city community (in the widest sense) from, 
say, about 800 to the period in which the commune finally emerged from 
local struggles are hardly to be found. A work that performs this task 
for the important city of Milan is therefore something of a landmark. 
Milan, of course, is exceptionally well-served by sources for this period : 
the S. Ambrogio documents in particular provide an extensive series of 
private documents from the eighth century onwards, while the chroniclers 
Arnulf and Landulf, with their differing sympathies, have left circum- 
stantial accounts of the conflicts of civic factions in Milan through more 
than a century before the birth of the commune. At least two previous 
authors, Visconti, the most objective of all historians of pre-communal 
Milan, and the wider-ranging but more speculative Colombo, have used 
the private charters to illuminate the narratives of the chroniclers. But 
nothing as thorough as the present work has been attempted before. 
Beginning with a chapter entitled ‘ La ripresa del commercio ’, i.e. in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, Violante devotes some 130 pages to changes 
in the commercial and agrarian economy of Lombardy before the middle 
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of the eleventh century, concluding this first part of his book, not very 
happily, with a chapter entitled ‘ Lo svolgimento della societa feudale’ 
which takes this vital topic no further back in date than the last quarter of 
the tenth century. A second, and much shorter, part treats in some detail 
the social and religious conflicts that marked the archiepiscopate of 
Aribert, 1018-45. ‘Three appendices deal with controverted points in the 
interpretation of private charters, of which the most substantial is that 
dealing with ‘ Prestiti simulati’. Signor Violante’s achievement would 
have been greater if he had more clearly related the economic material to 
the course of the later struggles : the paragraphs of generalization with 
which the book is interspersed are usually in too broad terms to perform 
this task. Certainly, however, his work merits detailed examination. 

If the evidence collected in the first chapter for commercial activity 
in North Italy from the late Lombard period is by now not unfamiliar, 
it is useful to have it brought together in this way, although one may feel 
that to speak of ‘ ripresa’ is a little misleading ; and the broader terms 
in which the same theme is discussed in Lopez’ brilliant synthesis in 
Cambridge Economie History, vol. ii, seems to produce a more convincing 
picture. The attempt in the second part of the chapter to relate these 
facts to the general commercial trends of the period hardly, however, 
seems in place in the present work : and the author’s schematic treatment 
of the course of trade in the ninth and tenth centuries will arouse much 
criticism, not least from those who pay serious attention to the numismatic 
evidence, which Signor Violante does not seem to have understood. 
(Use of such evidence could also have made the discussion of the problem 
of the market in this period (pp. 12 ff.) more effective and less ‘ abstract ’.) 
With the second chapter, Negoziatori, monetari e artigiani nei secoli IXe X, 
we come to Milanese society proper and less familiar material. The 
author’s principal theses appear to be, firstly, that merchants began to 
invest in land only in the later ninth century, a development that seems 
to him to be significant ; and, secondly, that the Carolingian conquest 
produced a crisis in the merchant class, as a result of the feudalization of 
Italian society (pp. 50-1), which was resolved, in the case of merchants 
serving the court, by the establishment of the Pavian gilds (ministeria). 
The first thesis is hardly established : no earlier examples are forthcoming 
in Milanese documents, but documentary survivals in this period are too 
chancy for argumenta e silentio. In any case, the purchase of land and 
religious endowment (not always clearly distinguished) were in this 
period virtually the only ways in which a merchant could ‘ invest’ the 
proceedings of his trading activities ; and if we are not to regard all 
merchants of the early middle ages as mere pedlars (which would be 
difficult to reconcile with the three-fold distinction ot megotiatores in 
Aistulf’s Laws), we are bound to suppose some such investment from 
the earliest days of merchant activity. An example can indeed be cited 
from mid-eighth century Lucca, while in the early ninth century a debt to 
a Brescia merchant paid in land is recorded. An increase in merchant 
activity, as Signor Violante supposes for the ninth century, would 
presumably increase the number of such transactions. The second thesis 
is too crudely conceived to be taken seriously, but we may agree that the 
existing merchant-class tended to congregate in the vicinity of great 
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religious houses (Pirenne’s marchands d’abbayes) and royal residences for 
reasons of protection as well as of commercial advantage. Formula 
Imperii 37 illustrates the advantages to be derived from such connexions ; 
but the reference to a magister negotiatorum seems to be an insufficient 
basis for supposing that the organization described in the Honorantie 
came into being in the early Carolingian period : for the ministeria of 
this document are clearly exclusive associations paying for the privilege 
of maintaining a highly lucrative monopoly. On the other hand, 
Signor Violante’s criticism of the evidence that led Lopez (in Studi 
Lugzzatto, vol. ii) to suppose a gild organization of moneyers already in 
the Lombard period is very much to the point. (Lopez has recently 
repeated these views in a detailed study of early medieval moneyers at 
Milan and Pavia, Speculum, January 1953, which appeared too late for 
Signor Violante to use.) 

The amount of literature considering rural economy in relation to an 
Italian city is decidedly small (for the communal period proper there is 
Torelli’s remarkable study of Mantua, Un commune cittadino in territorio di 
economia agricola, 1930); the forty pages of the present work that are 
devoted to the rural economy of the Milan region offer much valuable 
material and propose several noteworthy theses. Signor Violante shows 
convincingly enough that from the latter half of the tenth century land 
prices in this area were rising appreciably (pp. 99 ff.). Among the changes 
that he claims to have traced in the preceding century and a half are : an 
improvement in the terms of land leases, /ibelli, in the lessee’s favour by 
the elimination of labour services without increase in rents (pp. 76 ff.) ; 
the amelioration of the economic condition of the lowest grades of the 
peasantry (pp. 85 ff.) ; the tendency for the curtis, the unit of seignorial 
exploitation, to disintegrate (pp. 91 ff.). These developments do not 
seem altogether compatible, although this is not in itself a reason for 
rejecting Signor Violante’s conclusions : he is not, however, always to be 
trusted on points of detail, as e.g. the discussion of conquestum, page 78, 
where his interpretation is in flagrant contradiction with the wording of 
some of the documents that he cites. At this point we expect to find the 
author’s explanation of the bearing ot these economic changes on the 
evolution ot Milanese society, and a chapter entitled ‘Formazione di 
nuovi ceti cittadini’ seems to promise this : it deals in fact with a new 
theme, the passage of land in the county to inhabitants of Milan ; and 
although there is an obvious link between this and the other economic 
changes, it is nowhere made clear how social groupings are affected. 
Only a characteristic passage of loose generalization links the chapter on 
feudal society with what has gone before. This chapter indeed seems 
much the weakest in the book : the significance of the enfeoffment of 
knights in Milan by the archbishop about 980, the supposed creation of 
the capitanei, cannot really be understood without a fuller knowledge of 
north Italian feudal society before this date (a long footnote, pp. 139-41, 
has some noteworthy suggestions on this topic, but their implications are 
ignored in the text proper) ; and although Signor Violante here errs in 
good company, there seems no contemporary justification for using the 
term capitanei of the knights enfeoffed by Landulf, although these enfeoff- 
ments may have been the basis of the capitanei’s power. For Signor 
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Violante, however, the crucial question is : ‘come giungono essi [se. i 
capitanei] al potere cittadino ?’, by which he appears to mean ‘ rights 
formerly in the hands of the count’. His discussion of this question is 
too superficial for us to be sure that it is in fact a vital one. For the 
reasons already indicated, the first part of the book does not illuminate as 
much as might have been hoped the struggles of the various parties in 
the time of Aribert: Signor Violante’s account of these struggles, 
however, is always fresh and interesting, even when an implausible 
interpretation is given of crucial passages in the chronicles. 

Signor Violante’s volume is not so much a history of Milanese society 
in the pre-communal period as a series of essays on the social and economic 
history of Milanese Lombardy. Although they are by no means of equal 
merit, no future historian of early medieval Italy will be able to ignore 
them. Throughout, moreover, Signor Violante shows himself to be a 
scholar who can combine the broad view with a minute analysis of 
documentary sources. It is to be hoped that he himself will continue 
the study that is here begun. 

D. A. BuLLouGH. 


The Making of the Middle Ages. By R. W. SourHern. (Hutchinson’s 
University Library, Senior Series, 1953.) 


Mr. SouTHERN has written a book of very great distinction, which will 
be indispensable alike to the student and the teacher. It is a learned 
book in the best sense, in which scholarship is combined with imagina- 
tion and sympathetic understanding ; and it displays literary qualities 
which add pleasure to our reading of it. One may perhaps regret for 
a moment that it has appeared under a title that may mislead or be 
suggestive of idiosyncrasy. It deals, not with the earliest times in 
which to some extent the Middle Ages may be supposed to have been 
made, but with ‘ the formation of western Europe from the late tenth 
to the early thirteenth century’. In particular it is a study of all the 
renovating activities of those times, in which leadership passed from 
the Germans to men of Romance speech who made Europe, and 
particularly western Europe, for centuries to come ‘the chief centre 
of political experiment, economic expansion and intellectual dis- 
covery’. This is the central theme of an exploration which reaches 
out into every corner of the life and thought and action of the times. 

He begins with the panorama of that Europe which was reviving— 
a Europe which was expanding its boundaries as men went crusading 
and built up an export industry of woollen textiles. One result was 
the ‘ restoration of the Mediterranean in European politics’ ; but no 
less important was the immense significance of the contacts established 
with the intellectual activity of the Greek and Arab world. The changes 
intrinsic to western European society were equally important: the 
tendency for political order to disintegrate was reversed, and incipient 
bureaucracies appear, re-establishing the continuity of government and 
setting about rulers trained men who brought a new vision to the work 
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of administration. The tangled skein of social relationships, likewise, 
was subjected to clarification and definition ; and vast changes took 
place in the ordering of religion, though Mr. Southern shows very 
clearly how the transformation of the position of the Papacy was due, 
not only to popes, but also to ‘a spontaneous movement growing from 
the needs of countless churches’. Things of the mind were not less 
subject to the ‘ renovating activities’ of these centuries. It was in the 
twelfth century above all that Aristotle dethroned Boethius, and became 
‘the master of those who know’; and this was no more than part 
of a process in which men sought to examine all their assumptions and 
the deductions they had made from them. Such activity might often 
become a matter of ‘little men with little dialectical gimlets .. . 
offering to open all the safes in the theological world’ ; equally it 
might extend into efforts to bring ‘ the learning of the schools to bear 
on the business of the world’. The century of St. Anselm and of 
John of Salisbury is a century which sees ‘ the full domestication of 
learning in the West’. It sees, moreover, the intrusion of emotion 
into art and literature, transforming epic into medieval romance. 

These remarks will give some indication, however inadequate, of 
Mr. Southern’s conception of how the Middle Ages were made. The 
effectiveness of his exposition is enhanced by the telling nature of his 
illustrative detail. The glimpse of the ‘old church life of Europe’ 
in the territories of the counts of Cerdafia and Besali could hardly be 
bettered ; nor could the methods of political restoration be more aptly 
delineated than by a study of the deeds of the counts of Anjou and 
Tuscany. This pointing to general tendencies by means of the par- 
ticular, indeed, is one of the virtues of this book. In consequence, 
the tendencies are brought vividly before our eyes without detriment 
to their varied manifestations in detail. That is not to say, of course, 
that everyone will accept the trends and tendencies upon which Mr. 
Southern concentrates attention as those which alone had importance 
in these times. He has given us an interpretation of a time of great 
movement and complexity ; and that in itself involves the exclusion 
of what are, in his eyes, subordinate or marginal themes. The validity 
of his judgement in this respect will be a legitimate matter of debate. 
It might be felt, for example, that in his treatment of economic and 
social affairs he has underrated the significance of some of the big 
changes in agrarian life—the growth of population, the vast movement 
of internal colonization, and in the latter part of his period the com- 
mutation of labour services and a rise in prices no less violent than that 
which took place in the sixteenth century. It may also be asked whether 
he has said anything like enough about the fertility of the Middle Ages 
‘in creating forms of association to which entry was obtained by some 
form of oath’: about the commune, the gilds in all their variety, and 
confederations of the peace. But that is perhaps to ask that Mr. 
Southern had written another book ; for that which he has written 
let us be duly thankful. 

EpwarpD MILter. 
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Papsturkunden in England. 3 Band. By WatrHer Ho.trzMann. 
(Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Géttingen ; 
phil.-hist. Klasse. Dritte Folge. No. 33. Géttingen, 1952.) 


Tus is the long-awaited third and final part of Professor Holtzmann’s 
great undertaking ; it was about to go to press when war broke out 
in 1939, and the material was saved from destruction a few years later 
only by the care of the author’s wife. Publication was then delayed 
in order to allow of a further visit to English archives, which gave a 
considerable aftermath to the first harvest. As the scope and method 
of the work has been discussed in previous notices (ante, xlvii. 481 ; 
liv. 110) it need only be said that the form and content of the present 
volume resemble those of its predecessors, and that it includes papal 
documents from the libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, from public 
and private collections in the provinces (cathedral archives apart), 
together with addenda from London and elsewhere, and an important 
group, to be mentioned later, from Brussels. The only change of 
method is, that whereas in the first part only unpublished material 
was printed, in the second a few, and in the third a considerable number 
of letters have been reprinted (with fresh manuscript authority if avail- 
able) when in the editor’s opinion the printed text was all but inaccessible 
to continental scholars. This, though in no way diminishing the value 
of the collection, implies that the quantity of unpublished documents 
is considerably less than a casual glance at the contents might suggest. 

Dr. Holtzmann begins, as in previous volumes, with an account 
of his sources, comprising a short description of the archive and a 
selective catalogue of its ecclesiastical documents. These lists are well 
worthy of the attention of church historians ; while not exhaustive, 
they often suggest or recall sources unfamiliar or forgotten, and also 
contain many incidental comments and criticisms of value, while the 
introductory paragraphs are often vignettes of the library and its 
personnel. Thus there is a protest (p. 8) against the cumbering of the 
catalogue of manuscript acquisitions to the Bodleian with entries of 
typescript dissertations for higher degrees ; a reference (p. 49) to M. R. 
James ‘als Verfasser von ghost stories’ and ‘als Provost der beruhm- 
testen grammar school’, where he was visited by the writer ; a useful 
list of German catalogues of the Phillips manuscripts (p. 73), and inter- 
esting details of kindness shown to Dr. Holtzmann, not only by keepers 
and librarians, and Professor Cheney, but also by ‘ hohen Herren, die 
sie [se. their treasures] den kleinen unbekannten Doktor aus Deutsch- 
land mit einer Liberalitat zur Verfiigung gestellt haben, wie sie von 
jeher schon das schéne Vorrecht wahren Adels war’ (p. 79). 

The documents, some five hundred in all (there are 499 numbers, 
but a few items consist of only a line or two, while a few others contain 
several charters), vary greatly in value and interest, but speaking gener- 
ally, this volume contains more to attract the student and historian 
than the second, and even perhaps than the very rich first part. In 
what follows account will be taken chiefly of matter here printed for 
the first time or radically re-edited. Of this, the block of greatest 
interest has already been mentioned ; it is a magnificent series of more 
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than eighty unpublished privileges and bulls from St. Albans, either 
wholly absent from Jaffé’s list or noted only by reason of a reference in 
the Gesta Abbatum or other works of Matthew Paris. These, together 
with other monastic records, seem to have formed part of the transcripts 
made by Dom Augustine Baker and his associates for Reyner’s Aposto- 
Jatus and other works ; they found their way into the library of the 
Bollandists and thence into the Bibliothéque Royale (Brussels), but have 
never been printed or used by modern monastic historians. They include 
the great bull Incomprehensibilis of Hadrian IV (5 February 1156), the 
rock upon which the abbey’s impregnable wall of exemption rested, and 
sheaves of privileges of every description from successive popes, ex- 
tending all conceivable canonical advantages to St. Albans and its 
dependencies, and harnessing the whole English hierarchy to the task 
of preventing any molestation of the abbey. It is not too much to say 
that these and other charters of monastic privileges here printed will 
necessitate the re-writing of the history of exemption and of the abbeys 
concerned, though they do not call for any modification of the general 
conclusions of recent work. Of special interest are the comprehensive 
early privilege of Celestine II (no. 43), the catalogues of the bene- 
factions of Adam the cellarer (nos. 101, 135), the sharp rebuke of 
Alexander III to St. Albans for neglecting to inform him of the death 
of an abbot during the Becket dispute (no. 155), the first appearance 
in the series of the words mullo mediante in 1168-9 (no. 165), and a 
curious personal testimonial from Alexander on behalf of Prior Warin 
(no. 331). 

Other points of interest may be noticed more summarily. (No. 8) : 
A bull of Calixtus II to Bury (25 May 1123) taking up, confirming and 
augmenting the royal immunities granted to the abbey by the Con- 
queror, with the guarantee that if Bury becomes a bishop’s see the 
holder shall be a monk. (No. 23): Details and amount of Peter’s 
pence in 1129, not mentioned by W. E. Lunt. (No. 25): Innocent’s 
announcement (3 March 1130) of his election to Hugh of Reading. 
(Nos. 46-7, 49-51): An interesting series of bulls of Eugenius III 
defending the monks of Sherborne against the attempts of Jocelin 
of Salisbury to engross the abbey ; no. 46 contains a reference to the 
Shirburnian origin of Stephen (Harding), pater a quo omnes religionis 
sumpsimus incrementum, while no. 48 is a letter (unknown to R. L. Poole) 
from Cardinal Robert Pullen to Archbishop Theobald in the same cause, 
reminding him that prior Joseph of Sherborne is his (Pullen’s) cousin, 
and that he has other relations in the abbey. With such cards to play, 
it is not surprising that Sherborne won the hand. (No. 60): A letter 
written from his retirement by Bishop Everard, late of Norwich, to 
Eugenius III, against the metropolitan claims of St. David’s in 1146 ; 
he recalls how as a young clerk in the reign of William II he had seen 
all the bishops of England and Wales convoked by Lanfranc at Windsor ; 
that later Bishop Bernard had been consecrated by Archbishop Ralph 
and had always sat in order of seniority among the bishops, neither 
as archbishop nor next to the archbishop (a place reserved for the 
bishop of London) ; similarly, he had seen Urban of Llandaff conse- 
crated by Archbishop Anselm, beatae memoriae, as his suffragan. Similar 
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letters exist in Tanner’s transcript (Oxford Bodl. Tanner 127) from other 
members of the hierarchy ; only that from Robert of Bath is in print 
(Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, i. 353). (No. 62): Yet another important 
document in the case of William of York ; the deposition and ex- 
communication of William by Eugenius III (11 May 1147) on the 
grounds that the bishop of Durham (William of Ste. Barbe), so far from 
swearing to the validity of his election, is prepared to swear in a con- 
trary sense. (Nos. 157-60): Documents concerning troubles at the 
Cistercian abbey of Newminster. (No. 163): A personal letter of 
Alexander III to Godric of Finchale, asking his prayers. (No. 242) : 
An interesting settlement of a dispute at Bridlington, perhaps connected 
with the events noted by W. Ullmann (Yorks. Archaeological Journal, 
xxxvii (1951), 456 ff.). The later documents are for the most part 
bulls of confirmation or protection, but among recurring topics of 
interest may be mentioned several permissions given to Austin canons 
to serve their parish churches with their own canons, as more worthy 
(nos. 63, 65, 75 : St. Frideswide’s, Oseney, Leicester) ; attempts to 
remove hereditary or ‘ married ’ priests (nos. 63, 104, 485) and numerous 
interventions on the part of Alexander III in favour of the Cistercians. 

A few notes may be added. Pages 12 and 361 : for matter connected 
with St. Gilbert of Sempringham and the revolt of the lay brothers 
the only references given are to the work of Mlle. Foreville (Paris, 
1943), though the documents of the dossier had been printed as early 
as 1935 (ante 1. 465 ff.). Page 120 (line 17 from foot): Leandro a S. 
Johanne must be a copyist’s slip for a S. Martino ; this was the name in 
religion of-Fr. John Leander Jones, first president of the renewed (1619) 
English Benedictine Congregation, and confrere of Baker and Reyner. 
In the line immediately preceding, monasterii s. Laurentii de Dei, custodia 
congregationis Anglicanae should read . . . de Dei custodia, &c. This is 
the Latin name of Dieulewart, the house from which the present 
Ampleforth Abbey descends. Page 125 (line 8 of bull): quatenus 
Wincecumba seems a somewhat heroic emendation of guamvis multa. 
If the place-name must be found, could it not be in the otiose sicigue 
seven lines further down. Page 275 : the conversion of eschanges into 
an (unidentified) place-name is not convincing. Could it not be a 
copyist’s version of excambiis? Page 499: an early date (1151) has 
long been accepted for the foundation of Brooke priory (cf. V.C.H. 
Rutland, i. 159). 

Looking back over this volume and its predecessors, perhaps the 
reader’s most abiding impression is one of the prodigious activity of 
the papal chancery. Not only great abbeys like St. Albans, but small 
and even minuscule establishments, including nunneries and hospitals, 
receive bull after bull of confirmation and protection, and when a pope 
gets hold, so to say, of a house or a case, charters are showered around 
it in every direction. It is a magnificent, if occasionally a pathetic, 
indication of a trust in the written word and the prestige of the spiritual 
power, that a few lines on parchment, expedited from Rome to North- 
umbria, should have been deemed adequate to quell the avarice of 
powerful barons or to carry through a process against a wealthy 
scoundrel. 
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In conclusion, it is only fitting to pay a tribute of admiration and 
gtatitude to Professor Holtzmann for his devoted and meticulous 
labours, begun almost a generation ago. In the face of great and 
unexpected difficulties he has brought to a happy ending a work that 
will remain an indispensable instrument and quarry for medievalists 
until the distant day when a complete and universal Regesta Pontificum 
Romanorum displays in order all the extant bulls and privileges of every 
medieval pope. 

Davip KNOWLES. 


The Oxford History of English Art. Vol. iii, rroo-1216. By T. S. R. 
Boas. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 


THE greatest works of English art in the twelfth century are by most 
accounts comparable in quality with those of any phase of medieval 
achievement. Not so long ago M. Male took the line that English 
Romanesque art was provincial and hardly worth serious study. Today 
praise of it may have gone too far in the other direction. Even such 
work as the Malmesbury tympanum, noble though it is, can hardly be 
claimed to rival the sculpture from any of half a dozen French cathedrals. 
Yet if the Chichester reliefs are twelfth century, as Mr. Boase makes a 
strong case for believing (against his predecessor in the series, Mr. Talbot 
Rice), these extraordinary masterpieces show achievement which is of 
its kind consummate. Books such as the Bury Bible and the Lambeth 
Bible are great in any company, and the early glass at Canterbury has 
had sometimes to be called French for no better reason than because it 
was too good to be English. And if there is great work, there is also 
work of great diversity. The problem of its historian is to make sense 
of it. Is he to interpret it in terms of local styles ? Does the St. 
Albans or Durham or Winchester School mean anything as applied 
to illumination or to sculpture, or were there wandering masters in 
an age of wandering scholars, whose work with that of their assistants 
and imitators is to be found in several different centres ? Are those 
marks which are sometimes taken to indicate different schools, only 
symptoms of changing fashions and developing techniques ? And 
how did the technique of the sculptor or the illuminator change ? 
What were the new tools and the new materials that came into use ? 
The answers to these questions for an age from which, as Mr. Boase 
points out, little in the way of accounts survives may never be precisely 
attainable, though evidence is accumulating which throws some light 
on them. 

The framework round which Mr. Boase’s history is built is the history 
of the architecture of the period, which (as it is almost an impertinence 
to say) is accorded a scholarly and comprehensive treatment. Here at 
least there are some documents such as the work of Gervase of Canter- 
bury which give a secure and detailed picture of what was done, when 
it was done, and who did it. With that basis and with his own masterly 
knowledge of the material Mr. Boase is able to give a precise estimate 
of the originality and quality, let us say, of William of Sens’, and William 
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the Englishman’s, work at Canterbury. Similarly, the two twelfth- 
century stages of the building of Durham cathedral are the subject of 
an impressively documented descriptive analysis, while the paragraphs 
dealing with architecture from the conclusion of the book are brilliant. 
For some phases of the history this treatment is completely satisfactory. 
Thus the art of the Cistercians in England in the twelfth century is their 
architecture. The austerity of their rule meant that opportunities for 
the other arts were comparatively limited. The thirty pages here devoted 
to them are a comprehensive survey to which it is unlikely that much 
will be added, and the chapter called ‘ The Gothic Style’ is similarly 
confined to architecture, and gives a picture that is thoroughly satisfying. 

When the writer turns, however, to illumination and sculpture, it 
soon becomes clear how much remains to be done. Any arrangement 
is at present bound to be artificial. We have not yet got the informa- 
tion to discuss fully what were the forces controlling production and 
style. Thus the chapter on ‘St. Albans and the southern counties’ 
begins with a convincing account of a group of books mainly associ- 
ated with Bury St. Edmunds and St. Albans. But into this group 
there intrudes itself a Psalter, the associations of which are with 
Shaftesbury in the west country. With the Bury and St. Albans books 
it clearly belongs, and there is a perceptive description of the treatment 
in the Albani Psalter on the one hand and the Shaftesbury Psalter on 
the other, of the Maries at the Sepulchre, representations in a way so 
close but showing such significant differences. In spite of these differ- 
ences, their claims to be discussed side by side are overwhelming, but 
the discussion must suggest at once that here is something transcending 
a local school. It seems accordingly that we must reckon on artistic 
associations of two kinds which in combination can lead to endless 
puzzles. There seem to have been seriptoria with their own persisting 
artistic tradition attached to a particular monastery, or perhaps situated 
in a particular city. But there were also itinerant artists who might 
actually work side by side with those brought up in the traditions of 
the scriptorium. So Mr. Boase sees, in the differing hands of the 
Winchester Bible, a team of artists ‘ drawn to Winchester from various 
centres by the ecclesiastical authority and splendid patronage of Henry 
of Blois’. Two American scholars suggested some years ago that 
one of the Winchester Bible artists had worked also on the famous 
Terence from St. Albans. The brilliant work now being done by Dr. 
Pacht and Mr. Boase himself seems likely to make a wide generalization 
about such movements possible. 

The chapter from which the words above are quoted is concerned 
with the series of great Bibles produced in England in the twelfth 
century. The members of that series have their close links with other 
works of art apparently produced in a variety of centres so that once 
again the classification is not, in a sense, a real one. What we want, 
and what it is not yet possible to give, is a coherent account of the 
relationships between the various styles that show themselves in the 
course of the period covered. That great scholar Dr. M. R. James 

used to regard a particular form of white lion clambering amid foliage 
as characteristic of Canterbury. This motif appears now to have reached 
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England perhaps by way of Canterbury in books associated with Becket, 
but it is here shown to have spread rapidly and it seems as if in the course 
of the fifteen years after Becket’s death the motif was used in the north 
of England as well as in the south. It seems likely to prove the habit 
of all such styles rapidly to transcend local designations. 

Even with such a question as that of the influence of Classical 
forms on English twelfth-century art much more work has to be done 
before a satisfactory account can be given. There are indeed certain 
obvious data. The impressive but clumsy statues now in the York 
Museum show clear traces of Classical inspiration. The curious font 
from Lenton Priory seems to be adapted at one remove only from a 
late classical sarcophagus. But supposing we take once again the 
representation in the Albani Psalter—a Romanesque work if ever there 
was one—of the Maries at the Sepulchre, the decoration on the sarco- 
phagus is readily recognizable as going back to a pattern of which many 
examples survive from the late Classical period. At how many removes, 
however, does this happen ? Is the artist copying an Ottonian original, 
based in turn on some earlier representation by a man who knew one 
of these sarcophagi at first hand ; or is the detail developed by some 
English artist who had himself seen such a piece of sculpture ? Where 
did the sculptor of the Chichester reliefs see the Classical tragic masks 
that provided his inspiration for the faces of the weeping women ? 
Is it possible, also, to distinguish between various forms of Byzantine 
(as distinct from Classical) influence : at second hand in the early part 
of the century, at first hand in the mid-century from books, at first 
hand in the second half of the century from the actual study of Byzantine 
mosaics ? What influence did the work of Theophilus have in England ? 
How did the technical methods of the sculptor change in the course 
of the century ? All these are questions still to be answered. What 
Mr. Boase’s chapter on the Classical revival clearly shows is how the 
change from the fantastication of tubular drapery and strained postures 
is one in which ‘a classical, idealised naturalism’ becomes the artist’s 
aim. Such problems are worth stating to illustrate the extraordinary 
difficulties which the classification of this twelfth-century material still 
presents. It must indeed be admitted that we do not yet know 
enough of the economic background to be able to interpret rightly 
the figures in the foreground, who actually made the statues or painted 
the books. 

Many of the most valuable things in the book are to be found hidden 
among the chapters devoted to geographical surveys, for example, the 
half dozen pages on Romanesque iconography in the chapter on Reading 
and the West Country. The theme arises naturally enough out of the 
‘haunted tanglewood’ of the Shobdon and Kilpeck sculpture. The 
phrase is a characteristically felicitous summary of a whole art form, 
but inevitably we stray in these few pages far beyond Reading and the 
West Country ; from Durham to Armenia and Syria, from Beowulf 
to Hugh of St. Victor. This section amounts indeed to an excursus 
which would be even more useful perhaps if so arranged that it could 
be more easily found. But the book is of outstanding value even at 
its most discursive, for the consistence of its scholarship. And its 
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discursiveness comes through the width of the author’s knowledge of 
the facts and of the documents. 

No more can be said, then, in criticism of this book than that judge- 
ments on twelfth-century English art must still largely be interim 
judgements. We shall not find them made with a greater knowledge 
of the material than is here shown for a very longtime. The illustrations 
maintain the fine standard of quality which the other two volumes of 
this series have already set and they form (with their brilliant flashes 
of comparison such as are shown by Plates 22 (a) and (6), or Plates 52 
and 53) one of the most stimulating parts of a notable book. 


W. F. Oaxkesnorr. 


The Letters of James the Fourth 1505-1513. Calendared by Roserr 
Kerr Hannay. Edited by R. L. Macxre and ANNE SPILMAN. 
(Edinburgh : Scottish History Society, 1953.) 


Tue Scottish national records contain nothing comparable to the great 
English series of State Papers. Yet, since the out-letters of one gov- 
ernment may very well be preserved as the in-letters of another, 
and missing in-letters tepresented by copies in the countries whence 
they came, the archives of the secretaries who conducted foreign 
correspondence are peculiarly capable of reconstruction. Thus, from 
material in foreign repositories, much of it printed in volumes like 
Gairdner’s Letters and Papers of Richard III and Henry VII, Brewer and 
Brodie’s Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, Godefroy’s Lettres du Roy 
Louis XII and Wegener’s Aarsberetningen fra de Komngelige Gebeime- 
Archivet, the archives of the Scottish secretariat in the reign of James IV 
may be, in large measure, reassembled. This the present volume does, 
based though it is on the indigenous material contained in certain 
‘ Letter-Books’. As these were used by Ruddiman for his Epistolae 
Regum Scotorum and by Gairdner and Brodie for the works mentioned 
above, less than 100 of the 570 letters now published had not previously 
appeared in print in one form or another ; but ‘all the letters . . . 
written by or to James IV and his ministers between 1505 and 1513’ 
are now presented in a single calendar, the abstracts being usually 
much fuller than those in the English Letters and Papers and a number 
of errors in earlier versions being corrected. 

It was not to be expected that such a compilation would offer 
evidence to modify the accepted picture of the course of events, but 
it will serve a useful purpose by facilitating the study of Scottish 
diplomacy. The insignificance of Flodden in English history has 
tended to deter English scholars from a careful examination of its ante- 
cedents, and some of those who have discussed the subject have done 
less than justice to Scottish policy. Brewer’s introduction to the first 
volume of the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII is savage in its criticism 
of the Scots and their king, who, in 1513, ‘seized the opportunity 
of executing his long-cherished project—the invasion of England’ ; 
James ‘ had no intention to regard his oath’ and yet ‘ contrived to make 
his own share in the rupture wear a look of meanness and treachery ’, 
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It is true that Brewer wrote nearly a century ago, but his Introduction 
was reprinted when the volume was revised and re-issued in 1920. 
The same censorious tone may be detected in Pollard, who remarks 
that ‘ James IV, though Henry’s brother-in-law, preferred to be the 
cat’s paw of the King of France’ and that James’s ‘ challenge to Henry, 
when he was in France and could not meet it, was not a knightly deed ’ 
(Henry VIII [1905], pp. 65-6). H. A. L. Fisher was more realistic 
and objective (Political History of England, 1485-1547, pp. 184-5), and 
the recent studies by Professor J. D. Mackie, written with full know- 
ledge and understanding, should finally determine that the case for 
Scotland is not to be ignored (‘ Henry VIII and Scotland’ in Trans. 
Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. xxix, and The Earlier Tudors, ch. viii). 

James, pledged to England by the treaty of perpetual peace which 
had accompanied his marriage to Margaret Tudor and which was re- 
newed on Henry VIII’s accession, had declined to renew a formal 
league with France, but, as Scottish opinion urged him to maintain the 
traditional alliance and as there was intermittent pressure from France 
itself, it was plain that he could hope to reconcile his legal with his 
moral obligations only as long as England and France did not go to 
war. Yet his strenuous efforts to preserve, or restore, European peace 
had another, more disinterested, motive. Ever penitent for his part 
in the rebellion which had led to his father’s death, and an assiduous 
pilgrim to Scottish shrines, he had long contemplated a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land ; such a journey could not but be an armed expedition, 
and the project easily merged into the grander one of participating in 
a crusade by united Christendom against the Turks. In a letter which 
is undated but cannot be later than 1509 (no. 294), James writes in high 
hopes that the pope himself will lead such an expedition. To contem- 
porary sovereigns the conception was only ‘a hollow pretence, a 
diplomatic fiction’ (Pollard, op. cit. p. 54), and one is tempted to apply 
to the Scottish king a phrase less fittingly used of his English brother- 
in-law—‘ a child of generous impulse in a throng of hoary intriguers ’ 
(ibid. p. 52). One of the hoary intriguers was Pope Julius II himself, 
who, taking advantage of Louis XII’s tactical error of appealing to a 
General Council, formed a ‘ Holy League’ not against the infidel but 
against the Most Christian King. Already before the formation of the 
League, James had been alarmed at the breach between the pope and 
France, and his fresh efforts for peace and a crusade included the 
despatch of an ambassador to Louis and the circulating of an appeal 
to the princes of Europe (nos. 336, 351, 353-9). Only after the Holy 
League had been concluded and Henry VIII drawn into it, did he con- 
sent to renew the League with France ; and at the same time he wrote 
to the pope reproaching him bitterly for dividing instead of uniting 
Christendom (no. 429). 

Confronted by a pope allied with England and ready to abuse his 
spiritual powers for political ends, James was at a double disadvantage : 
not only was he the ally of the schismatic king of France, but his under- 
takings to England were fortified by ecclesiastical sanctions. Already 
in December 1511, foreseeing trouble, he had explained to Julius that 
he assumed his oath to England to be no longer binding (no. 394). 
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But in succeeding months Anglo-Scottish relations, disturbed by in- 
cidents at sea and on the borders, were not improved by the pretensions 
to superior virtue of Englishmen who conceived themselves to be fighting 
the battle of Holy Church ; Scottish goods were seized by ‘ Englishmen 
calling themselves the Pope’s men’ (no. 466) and Scottish ships 
plundered ‘ on the pretext of service to Julius II’ (no. 478). When, 
after the death of Julius, an appeal to his successor was unavailing, it 
would not have been surprising if the Scottish king had indeed said, 
as we used to be told, that he would appeal to Prester John ; but in 
this calendar the appeal becomes the less picturesque one to Prégent 
de Bidaux, admiral of the French king’s galleys (p. 303 ; cf. Brodie, 
op. cit. no. 1769 and Venetian Calendar, vol. ii, no. 238). It may be, 
as Brewer says, that Dr. West, who was sent north at this juncture, 
showed a ‘cool, patient and determined bearing’ when confronted 
with the ‘swagger’ of James and his ‘ repeated prevarications’, but 
some readers may put it down to obtuseness that West solemnly re- 
ported the Scottish king’s remark that ‘ Henry was fortunate in having 
a Pope so favourable to him, who had joined the League’ or that he 
expected James to believe that ‘all the world knew that Henry went 
in the cause of the Church’ (pp. 321, 323). Nor does it argue strongly 
for Henry’s confidence in the justice of his own cause that he and his 
council proposed to arrange for the kidnapping of James’s envoy to 
the pope lest he be successful in hindering ‘ Henry’s expedition against 
the enemies of the Church’ (pp. 303-4). 

Yet although the antecedents of Flodden may be the most spectacular 
element in the period, correspondence of the Scottish king with England 
and France is, in bulk, a relatively small part of this collection. The 
letters to and from the king of France are outnumbered by those 
exchanged with the king of Denmark, and they in turn outnumbered 
by those directed to the Holy See. The correspondence with Rome 
illuminates Scottish ecclesiastical history. In 1504 there had been 
appointed to the primacy of Scotland the king’s illegitimate son, Alexander 
Stewart, aged about twelve years. The appointment, as we are re- 
minded more than once in the letters now printed, had not been easy 
to obtain even in the pontificate of Julius II, and efforts to clothe it 
with respectability are seen in the king’s concern for the boy’s education 
(nos. 145, 222) and in his proposal to appoint a learned Dominican 
as suffragan (nos. 20, 24). One might marvel at James’s coolness when, 
in a letter craving that another illegitimate son be appointed abbot of 
Dunfermline, he requests that ‘the ordinary, the archbishop of St. 
Andrews, should be coadjutor and successor’ (no. 197) ; but the ar- 
rangement finally made was the simpler one that Dunfermline, as well 
as St. Andrews, should be enjoyed directly by Alexander. In an age of 
such transactions, it is easier to accept that the king’s frequently expressed 
regret at the decay of the religious life had ample justification than to 
believe that his nominees would fulfil his professed hopes of effecting 
a reformation ; and his reiterated solicitude for the effective visitation 
of Cistercians and Premonstratensians (nos. 2, 40, 61, 107) and for the 
well-being of the diocese of Argyll (nos. 149, 446) can hardly be taken 
at face value. 
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The manuscript volumes in which the bulk of the correspondence 
is preserved, though called Letter-Books and almost contemporary in 
date, were really artificial compilations, apparently made by an official 
or officials as guides to recent diplomatic history and as style-books. 
The letters may well have been useful as styles, for even the hostile 
Brewer had a good word to say of the Latinity (which he ascribed to 
James himself but which was more likely that of his able secretary, 
Patrick Paniter). A substantial part of the work of compiling this 
calendar was done, before his death in 1940, by Professor Hannay, 
who had been keenly interested in the diplomacy of the period ever 
since he worked on the life of Andrew Forman, James IV’s ambassador 
to France and Rome, for the second volume of The Archbishops of St. 
Andrews (1907). The book, as now completed, contains a Memoir 
in which Mr. Mackie has drawn on the recollections of Hannay’s 
colleagues and pupils. 

Gorpon DoNALpson. 


The Navy as an Instrument of Policy, 1558-1727. By the late Admiral 
Sir HERBERT RicHMonp. Edited by E. A. HuGHes. (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1953.) 


THE perennial questions facing the statesmen of this country are : How 
much effort—and money—shall they spend upon military forces for 
continental operations ? How much upon naval forces for defence 
against invasion and for defence of the ships bringing in the supplies 
and taking out the trade which are the sinews of war ? How much 
upon forces for attack of the enemy naval forces and shipping ? And 
how much upon naval forces for co-operation with military forces in 
overseas operations designed to affect the continental military situation 
by diverting from the main battlefields enemy forces far larger than 
those employed to create the diversion ? 

The Navy as an Instrument of Policy discusses these questions as English 
statesmen saw them through the changing pattern of the years between 
1558 and 1727. Because it does not deal with modern weapons and 
modern vehicles of war, such as mechanized ships and guns, and naval 
and military aircraft, the discussion is not one whit less pertinent to a 
consideration of the problems of today. 

Indeed it provides the historical background essential for the 
formation of sound judgements on questions of national defence at a 
time when the technical specialist and the scientist tend to conceal 
fundamental issues under a cloud of extravagant claims and professional 
jargon. 

When Admiral Richmond’s Statesmen and Sea Power was published 
in 1946 it was generally claimed to be the most valuable of the works 
which had come from his pen. His aim then was to indicate in broad 
outline only, the manner in which British statesmen, during the last 
four centuries, have dealt with the questions posed above. That is 
to say, it described the way in which these statesmen have used and 
misused what Admiral Richmond called ‘ Sea Power ’, that, is, the forces 
of the Navy, Army, and latterly the Air Force, to further national policy 
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—for this country, being an island, can only operate its armed forces 
in defence of the realm and in offence of the enemy by forces moved 
across the sea. 

The Navy as an Instrument of Policy, 1558-1727, contains not so much 
an expansion of Admiral Richmond’s theme in Statesmen and Sea Power 
as the more detailed material which he used in writing the first part of 
that book. It is a posthumous work ably edited by Mr. A. E. Hughes, 
former Head of the Department of History of the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth. The editing has been confined to verifying facts and 
dates and altering obvious slips of the pen (a few remain) which Admiral 
Richmond would himself have noticed in correcting the proofs. It is 
clear that the book is Admiral Richmond’s and that he had completed 
it by 1942. The intention of the book, to quote from the author’s 
note defining its object, is to explain the use made by statesmen of 
the navy as an instrument of war, from Elizabeth to the end of the 
northern war of 1727. (He intended to write a second volume to 
carry the history through to the end of the First World War in 1918.) 
Its theme is the main strategy of each war, and what ministers intended 
to achieve by that strategy, and how their intentions were translated 
into action. 

Mahan stated that the task of the statesman was to determine and 
to indicate to the military authorities the national interests most vital 
to be defended, as well as the objects of conquest or destruction most 
injurious to the enemy. But the statesman’s task is more than this, 
it is to determine, in peace, the relative importance of the objects of 
defence and of attack and then to provide the armed forces of the 
Crown with weapons and vehicles appropriate both in numbers, 
organization, and in performance to enable the statesmen conducting 
the war to realize these objects. Admiral Richmond’s latest book does, 
in fact, point this moral. Repeatedly it shows with great clarity the 
results of statesmen misjudging the relative importance in peace of 
various preparations for operations of war. It shows clearly, too, the 
results of statesmen’s failure to express clearly to their naval and 
military commanders the object of the operations undertaken once 
war has begun ; and the results of interference by statesmen with their 
commanders in the form of detailed instructions on how they should 
employ the forces with which they have been provided. 

But what of the main theme ? How important is the question of 
the conduct of maritime operations to the peoples of these islands and 
this empire ? 

Shaftesbury expressed its importance, when in 1674, he stated in 
parliament, ‘When you consider we are an island, it is not tiches nor 
gteatness which we contend for... (in war) ’tis our very beings 
are the question .... We are no longer free men being islanders 
and neighbours if they (the enemy) master us at sea.’ Clearly the con- 
duct of maritime operations is of the first importance, and the crux of 
the problem lies in the measures statesmen take for the defence of the 
shipping from whose cargoes the forces of the realm are largely created 
and sustained and in which, in war, they are also transported to the scene 
of operations. 
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‘ The strength of this nation’, declared Cromwell, ‘ is shipping.’ 

What was true in the seventeenth century is no less true in the 
twentieth. Yet it is a fact, only too often forgotten by statesmen and 
military experts alike, that our war effort falters and we face imminent 
defeat and starvation if the safe, frequent, and regular passage of our 
ships is prevented by the enemy in war. Perhaps this is because in 
this maritime empire of ours there is no chair of History devoted to 
the study of maritime affairs. This deficiency makes all the more valu- 
able the few books published on the subject of the use and misuse of 
ships in defence of the realm and for offence of the enemy, though without 
a public educated in the subject it is doubtful how much their value is 
appreciated or turned to practical use. 

Curiously enough, one cause in recent years of the failure to appreciate 
the importance of maritime affairs and their right conduct in war lies 
in the extraordinary terminology that has been evolved in the course of 
discussions on the subject. It is abstract, circumlocutory and, conse- 
quently, highly confusing. 

Even Admiral Richmond is not free from guilt in this respect. 
While he does often refer to ships and shipping he as often refers to 
* sea communications ’ or ‘ lanes’. Thus discussing Elizabeth’s strategy, 


he writes, ‘She might . . . make her principal effort . . . on the ocean 
by striking at the Spanish communications which ran by sea. . . the 
lines of supply of the army . . . and . . . of the national wealth . . .’. 


In short, she might attack Spanish military transports or merchant ships. 

The danger of vague, abstract and circumlocutory expressions is 
not merely that they give rise to a false philosophy of war—false because 
it is not based upon realities—it is also that they are open to such wide 
and conflicting interpretations. Writers of maritime history owe it to 
their readers to be precise, their precision not only clarifies their subject, 
it leads to conclusions often surprisingly at variance with those popularly, 
and often influentially, held. 

In Admiral Richmond’s opinion the conflict between what are 
sometimes referred to as the ‘Continental’ and the ‘Blue Water’ 
schools of warfare first rose to prominence during the reign of Elizabeth 
and it would seem that, in his opinion, Elizabeth and her councillors 
expended a disproportionate effort upon military continental operations 
as compared with naval and conjunct military ones. In the ten years 
which have elapsed since Admiral Richmond completed his history 
considerable research has been done upon the Elizabethan naval and 
military scene and it is more than probable that Admiral Richmond 
would have modified some of his statements and views concerning 
Elizabeth’s conduct of the war with Spain had he lived to benefit from 
it. It is true that, in failing to co-operate in the capture of the Azores 
for the Portuguese pretender after the seizure of Portugal by Philip 
in 1580, Elizabeth missed a great opportunity for seizing a key position 
lying directly across the homeward route necessarily used by the Spanish 
treasure and commercial convoys from the Caribbean, and of the 
Portuguese armed galleons from the East ; but it is doubtful whether 
in fact the Azores could have afforded English squadrons adequate 
facilities for their continuous maintenance in these waters. 
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As Admiral Richmond stresses several times later in the history 
time is a factor of equal importance to place in war, and time, in the form 
of continuity of effort is of critical importance in a blockade. Unless 
English squadrons had been continually at the Azores and continually 
in fighting trim, the Azores would not have enabled them so continually 
to threaten the homeward bound Spanish convoys that they would 
have blockaded them. The fact is the wear and tear on ships and crews 
would have been excessive, the Navy accounts would have risen astro- 
nomically, the economy of the country would not have borne it, the 
blockade could not have been maintained. A further point is that the 
Spanish convoy escorts and support groups would have fought the 
blockading forces and nowadays it is coming to be recognized that 
there is little reason to suppose that the Spaniards would necessarily 
have been worsted—the strength of the Atlantic forces Spain built up 
after the Armada is proof of her powers of naval recuperation. In 
any case the seizure of the Azores in the early ’eighties would have pre- 
cipitated war with Spain and Elizabeth’s policy was to avoid war with 
Spain. She knew that war and trade are bad bed-fellows and she was 
right. 

In 1585 when hostilities broke out the key position was the mouth 
of the Scheldt, because the Scheldt was the only harbour in which a 
Spanish invasion fleet could have been assembled and from which it 
could have been sailed with the probability of success. Philip knew 
this as did Parma for the Armada was to join with forces from the 
Scheldt for the actual invasion. So did Elizabeth and her council. 
The English Redcoats were sent over in August 1585 to Flanders 
expressly to occupy the forts controlling this potential invasion base. 
They had a limited object and they achieved it. It was not until those 
forces had been dispatched that Drake was sent to the coast of Spain to 
free the ships impounded by Philip, and to attempt to capture the annual 
treasure fleet, that is, convoy, and, failing that, to harry the Caribbean. 
The timing of Drake’s departure was militarily correct although, by 
waiting to ensure the safe passage of the expeditionary force, Drake 
missed the treasure fleet. 

Hawkins has often been accused of advocating an exclusive policy 
of trade warfare upon Spain, but he advocated that ‘ we have as little 
to do in foreign countries as may be of mere interest’, p/us trade war- 
fare. That policy was the policy operated by Elizabeth. In other 
words, she limited her continental military operations to ones of ‘ mere 
interest’. That they cost so much, that the troops were of poor quality, 
that their mortality was grave, that their administration was bad is a 
reflection not so much upon her policy as upon the general standard of 
public morality and of military hygiene prevailing. The mortality 
amongst English seamen from privation and disease was as grave, if 
not graver ; the Armada campaign is a classic example of this fact. 

An interesting facet of Elizabeth’s war, which Admiral Richmond 
brings out was the English attitude to contraband and how the contra- 
band question greatly complicated the Government’s problems both 
in the conduct of war and in its relationships with neutral powers. 
Indeed, the thread of contraband is woven inextricably into the history 
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of the Navy as an instrument of policy, not merely between the years 
1558 and 1727, but in the years before and in the centuries after. 

Admiral Richmond inclines to the view that, had the English under 
Elizabeth concentrated their national effort upon attacking the Spanish 
transatlantic shipping they would have forced Spain, through economic 
pressure, to come to terms. It has already been suggested that it would 
not have been possible earlier even with the Azores as a base. Would 
it have been later without the Azores ? From the Spanish point of 
view this war was waged in the Atlantic and, after the initial shock of 
the Caribbean raid of 1585, in the Caribbean with remarkable success 
as regards trade defence. The key ports in the Caribbean, hitherto 
virtually defenceless, were made impregnable in the 1590s. The trade 
was regularly transported across the Atlantic, with some small losses 
from stragglers only, in ships sailed in convoy with augmented escorts, 
while the treasure, from 1588, was sailed across in fast, heavily armed, 
specially constructed ships. Coupled with an excellent intelligence 
system these measures were such that the English never captured any 
treasure ship nor attacked any convoy. On the one occasion when 
an English force actually encountered a convoy—in 1591—it was 
signally defeated by the support force with the loss of the Revenge. 
Four years later Hawkins and Drake, once the masters of the Caribbean, 
were both defeated there—by the naval forces and measures Spain had 
initiated once war broke out. In fact, it was the system of trade defence 
developed by Spain during the open war with England, 1585-1603, 
upon which all subsequent successful systems of shipping defence 
have been modelled. Its elements were : 


(i) strict control over the sailing of merchant ships ; 

(ii) the grouping of merchant ships for passage in company together 
under naval supervision ; 

(iii) the provision of escort forces to protect the merchant ships from 
attack and to defeat the attacking enemy ships ; 

(iv) the maintenance in particularly dangerous waters, such as those 
around the Azores and Cape St. Vincent, of cruising squadrons— 
or support forces—whose purpose was to reinforce the convoy 
escorts as they approached these dangerous waters ; 

(v) an intelligence system for evasive routeing of threatened convoys. 


From those days to the present this system of trade defence has 
been the one operated by the British Admiralty in every war so far as 
it has lain within its power to force merchant shipping to obey its 
instructions. Departure from it, as in the opening years of the First 
World War, has ever proved costly. In The Navy as an Instrument of 
Policy, the pattern of this system, and the success with which it was 
rewarded, is repeated for those with discerning eyes, in the account 
of every war. When our naval forces were diverted from these prime 
functions it is clear that we incurred serious losses. 

One reviewer of Statesmen and Sea Power questioned how, what 
Admiral Richmond called the ‘ opposing masses’ are brought to fight 
that decisive action which determines in each war who makes best use 


of the sea, The answer lies plain to view in the accounts, in The Ne, 
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as an Instrument of Policy, of the conduct of the wars described. In every 
instance the actions were brought about and were fought by fleets whose 
prime functions was to secure the safe passage of trade or military 
convoys. 

It was said earlier that it would have been impossible for the Eliza- 
bethans to bring Spain to terms even by concentrating exclusively on 
trade warfare and blockade. In every subsequent war, whether against 
the French, Dutch or the Spaniards, great attempts were made to enforce 
blockades. They always failed. The end defeated the means. Despite 
every technical device it still does. 

In this history will be found the genesis of pack warfare by commerce 
raiders. The Elizabethans operated it against the Spaniards and the 
French against the English in the closing years of the seventeenth 
and the opening years of the eighteenth centuries. The U-boat pack 
warfare of 1940-4 was not new in concept. As in those years— 
eventually—the packs were defeated by a combination of convoy escort 
and support forces. The genesis of attack at source is also laid bare. 
Attacks by naval forces upon privateer bases were ordered by the 
statesmen and executed by admirals conscious of the ineffectiveness 
of the method. Similarly, the transit patrols maintained against the 
enemy raiding forces, though they harassed them, did little to curb 
their activities and nothing to protect from capture ships out of convoy 
or in convoys with escorts weakened for the maintenance of these 
patrols. 

The value of such a history as The Navy as an Instrument of Policy 
lies in the diversity of the examples which it provides for the student 
of war—which term includes of course politicians and statesmen— 
that new weapons and new vehicles do not change old principles of 
war. 


D. W. Warers. 


Salvador de Sd and the Struggle for Brazil and Angola 1602-1686. By 
C. R. Boxer. (London: The Athlone Press, 1952). 


Few words in the historian’s vocabulary are more tendentious and more 
unhelpful than ‘ decline’. Historians of Portugal, their attention fixed 
upon the glories of the great discoveries, have tended to regard the second 
half of the sixteenth century as a time of fading vigour, and the first half 
of the seventeenth merely as a time of disaster. For sixty years the 
country was ruled by a foreign dynasty, whose enemies became the 
enemies of Portugal. Though the Spaniard was expelled in 1640, the 
Restoration did not prevent the loss of valuable eastern commerce and 
possessions to the most persistent of those enemies, the Dutch. It is 
easy and tempting to write, as many historians have done, of decline and 
decay ; but Professor Boxer reminds English readers that the same 
Portuguese, defeated in the Indian Ocean, at the same time and against 
the same adversaries, defended their Atlantic possessions with all their 
old vigour and success. 
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The Portuguese were a small nation, poor in resources. They were 
assailed repeatedly for thirty years at sea by the greatly superior forces of 
the Dutch. On their landward frontier they had, before 1640, a sovereign 
who failed to protect them, and subsequently a bitter and still formidable 
enemy. They received only intermittent help from their allies, England 
and sometimes France. The economic foundations of their eastern empire 
were precarious at best. That they lost Malacca and Ceylon is less 
surprising than that they retained Angola and Brazil. The seventeenth 
century Portuguese were not ‘decadent’, whatever the word means. 
They suffered at times from governmental indecision and delay, from 
cowardly commanders, short-sighted merchants, foul ships and mutinous 
crews ; but so did their rivals. The Portuguese had no monopoly of 
incompetence. They had not lost the nautical skill of their ancestors. 
Some, at least, of their sea commanders earned the lasting respect of their 
adversaries, and the ships they commanded were no worse found or 
manned than those of the Dutch, though they were fewer. (The great 
Padre Eterno, one of the largest ships of her time, built in Brazil to the 
orders of Salvador de Sd, seems to have represented a major achievement 
of the shipwright’s craft ; unfortunately we have no exact data for 
comparing her with, say, the Sovereign of the Seas.) The Portuguese 
did not lack administrative skill, though their system of colonial govern- 
ment was looser than that of Spain. They often lacked humanity ; but 
who, in that world of savage conquest, precarious wealth, slavery and 
pestilence, could afford to show much kindness ? At least Portuguese 
voices, as well as Spanish, were sometimes raised in protest. Certainly 
the Portuguese showed no lack of martial vigour or of commercial 
initiative ; they built in Brazil an empire no less valuable, and far larger, 
than that which they lost in the East, and they defended it against heavy 
odds throughout the seventeenth century. 

Salvador Correia de Sd played a prominent role throughout the 
whole Atlantic contest against the Dutch. He worked and fought for 
sixty years, on both sides of the Atlantic, as Indian-fighter, ‘ Peruleiro’, 
sugar planter, slave-trader, admiral, colonial governor, and finally elder 
statesman. His career was deliberately chosen, Professor Boxer tells us, 
to bring out the true theme of the book : the reciprocal dependence of 
Portugal, Brazil and Angola during the seventeenth century. The war 
of 1624-54 was fought primarily for sugar and slaves, and the eventual 
victory in Brazil was largely due to Salvador’s reconquest of the Angola 
slave market in 1648. The existence of Portugal as an independent 
nation from 1641 to 1648 depended largely on the safe arrival of the 
sugar fleets from Brazil : and it was Salvador who organized the convoy 
system which brought them safely home. As administrator and states- 
man Salvador consistently supported the policy of the Jesuit ‘ reductions ” 
against the vituperation and actual armed raiding carried on by the 
Paulista slave hunters. As benefited a colonial governor, he always 
placed good order before any other object of government. He suppressed 
a dangerous popular rising in Rio and resisted a palace revolution in 
Lisbon ; and although on this last occasion he chose the losing side, 
his Jesuit friends stood by him, and he remained a trusted and trust- 
worthy councillor of the Crown to the end of his life. 
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Salvador, then, had an active, distinguished, and remarkably success- 
ful public career, backed, as such a career had to be in those days, by 
steadily mounting private wealth ; but his career was not unique, hardly 
even exceptional. He belonged to a family, or rather a dynasty, some of 
whose other members led the same kind of life and achieved, in some 
measure, the same kind of success. Nor were they the only family 
contributing able leaders to the needs of empire. Salvador, for all his 
ability and energy, was a characteristic, not a dominating, figure of his 
time. He was not the architect of the empire of Brazil, in the sense that 
Albuquerque had been of the empire in the East. His ideas on colonial 
matters, as far as they can be deduced from his career, were less ordered, 
less original and probably less influential than, for instance, those of 
Antonio Vieira. It may be doubted whether Salvador’s career was 
sufficiently central in Professor Boxer’s wider theme, to be made the 
main thread on which the unity of the book depends. 

Professor Boxer himself appears to have his doubts. He is well 
aware of the dangers of the ‘Life and Times’ method of historical 
writing, and firmly resists the temptation to exaggerate the part played 
by his hero. Often in his vivid and scholarly account he seems to 
forget Salvador for pages together, and sometimes the effort to switch 
back from the ‘ Times’ to the ‘ Life’ is positively distracting to the 
reader. Part of the trouble is that the ‘ Life’ itself lacks unity. Not 
enough is known of the man Salvador to make him very interesting as 
a person. Like most of the great Portuguese administrators and 
conquerors he was a man of action first and always. He wrote no 
memoirs and few letters. The little writing he did, took the form of 
orders, consultas and terse dispatches. When he boasted—as he rarely 
did—of his own career, it was in restrained and general terms : ‘ sempre 
dei boa conta de mim’, ‘I always gave a good account of myself’. The 
laconic boast was characteristic and accurate, but hardly revealing. To 
the end Salvador remains a shadowy figure. We are aware of him as a 
formidable sea commander, a courageous and skillful administrator, a 
shrewd man of business : we learn much of his deeds, little of his ideas, 
next to nothing of his character as a man. 

All this is merely to say that of the two themes of Professor Boxer’s 
book—the historical and the biographical—he is perforce more successful 
with the one than with the other. Whatever the book lacks in artistic 
unity it more than makes up in originality and thoroughness of research 
and in vividness of presentation. It is an intricate and exciting story, 
exceedingly well told. The importance of the seventeenth century in 
Brazil’s development has long been recognized by South American 
historians. With Professor Boxer’s help it should become equally well 
known to English readers. The story has, after all, a direct relevance 
to the history of England. Brazilian sugar paid Catherine of Braganza’s 
dowry ; and it was Brazilian sugar, more than any other single factor, 
which enabled Portugal to escape the fate of Catalonia, and as an in- 
dependent nation to become the closest commercial ally of England in 
the century which followed. 

J. H. Parry. 
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Edmund Pendleton, 1721-1803: a Biography. 2 vols. By Davin JoHN 


Mays. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, for Harvard University 
Press, 1952.) 


Tue history of colonial and revolutionary Virginia is a well-tilled field. 
That its soil is not yet exhausted is proved by Mr. David John Mays 
in this book, which was fittingly awarded the Pulitzer Prize for biography 
in 1953. The study was begun in 1924, at a time when no large collec- 
tions of Pendleton’s letters were known to exist, when there was no 
Swem’s Index, and photostat records were few. Mr. Mays was also 
anxious. to study Pendleton’s contemporaries and the conditions -under 
which they lived, so that he could provide a background which, he 
says in his preface, seemed to him insufficiently explored. The result 
of his thirty-year project is a remarkable reconstruction of the life of 
a Virginian lawyer-statesman, greatly honoured in his own day but 
subsequently almost forgotten, and of the society of which he was 
both product and ornament. 

Pendleton was to his contemporaries Judge Pendleton, a worthy, 
greatly respected, but in no way spectacular figure. Orphaned at the 
age of twelve, he was bound apprentice to the clerk of Caroline County, 
a piece of rare good fortune, for it gave him the opportunity, which 
would normally have been impossible for him, of entering upon a career 
in the law. He admits in his all too fragmentary autobiography that, 
although he practised his profession ‘ with great approbation and suc- 
cess’ it owed more to his good fortune ‘and the kind direction of 
providence’ than to his own merit. But the disclaimer was itself in 
character, for Pendleton, again in his own phrase, was ‘ docile and 
unassuming ’, or, in the opinion of the greatest of his contemporaries, 
‘ the most virtuous and benevolent of men’. Despite his own modesty, 
his story was one of unusual success for a man without patrimony or 
family connections, without classical education or formal training in 
the law. Burgess and justice for his county, member of the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1774 and 1775 and a ‘ penman for the business ’, 
he was embroiled from the beginning in the politics of the Revolution 
and, as head of the Virginia Committee of Safety, he helped to guide 
the Revolution in Virginia. By 1776 he was a leader of the House of 
Burgesses, first Speaker of the House of Delegates and president of 
the revolutionary Conventions in Virginia which set up the new 
machinery of state government. Not that he appears entirely at ease 
either as a national or as a revolutionary figure. He clearly preferred 
his ‘ beloved Caroline’ to the bustle and intrigue of Philadelphia, and 
he was by taste and training a moderate. He differed sharply with 
Henry, not only in 1776 but over the ratification of the Federal Con- 
stitution in 1788, and he fought a gallant but unsuccessful fight with 
Jefferson on the question of the established church. In any event 
his activities after 1777 were confined to Virginia by a fall from a 
horse which left him, once the most striking of men, a cripple for life ; 
but the accident was not allowed to curtail his service to county or 
state. With Jefferson and Wythe he revised the statute laws of 
Virginia, presided over the state convention which ratified the Federal 
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Constitution and served in the High Court of Chancery and Court 
of Appeals in Virginia. His talents were pre-eminently those of judge 
and moderator. There was, says Mr. Mays, ‘ nothing of the crusader 
about him’ ; he was designed less for innovation than for acquiescence. 

The biographer has triumphed over the difficulties which so un- 
dramatic a career might be thought to have imposed upon him. His 
material has evidently been thinner on the personal and domestic aspects 
than on the public, and the sources of Pendleton’s own wealth are not 
revealed in any detail. From orphaned apprentice to senior burgess 
in twenty years indicates a business acumen touched on all too fleetingly 
in these pages. In emphasizing that Pendleton regarded public life 
as the necessary service that a gentleman should perform, he seems to 
minimize the ease with which Pendleton ‘ became’ a gentleman, and, 
in a career of unusual activity, maintained that status—not always without 
financial difficulties. Although he gives a vivid picture of the work 
done in the courts, he pays less attention than other contemporary 
students of eighteenth-century Virginia to the processes of manipula- 
tion involved in court-house politics. Mr. Mays has not been entirely 
free from the process of identification with his hero that sometimes 
overtakes a biographer. His assessment of the man in vol. ii, ch. 7, 
is nearer to being a panegyric than an analysis of character and motive. 
The only venom in these pages appears when Henry or Mazzei is being 
discussed. Yet it is clear that Pendleton was a figure of rare nobility 
and modesty. If he appears at times almost inhumanly so, he appeared 
similarly to his contemporaries. If the section on the early life, ambitions 
and motives of Pendleton is sketchy, the essays on the county court 
system, the plantation system and the economics of ‘ The Weed Called 
“ Sweetscented ”’’ are excellent. 

The most striking material in this book, however, concerns the 
John Robinson estate, of which Pendleton was the administrator. 
Robinson was both Speaker of the House and Treasurer when he died 
in 1766, ‘ the darling of the country’ of Fauquier, as wealthy as he was 
popular, his passing, in Mays’ words, ‘ universally regretted’. And 
not unnaturally, for his death, as one gentleman delicately put it, ‘ dis- 
covered a chasm in the public coffers’ amounting to some £100,000, 
which Robinson as treasurer had loaned illegally to his impoverished 
planter-friends. The collection of this sum took Pendleton fifteen 
years. He had to collect from William Byrd III and Archibald Cary, 
from Bernard Moore and Benjamin Grymes and many other highly- 
respected figures. In this account we have abundant evidence, not 
only of the perilousness of the tobacco economy, but of the reasons 
why the gentlemen of Virginia were ready to embark upon such radical 
courses in 1776. Pendleton’s list of debtors to the Robinson estate 
becomes essential source-material for any study of the causes of the 
American Revolution (vol. i, app. ii-vi). 

The book is pleasantly written, fully annotated, and with some 
engaging portraits of Pendleton, Robinson, and Wythe. It is not 
free from some typographical errors and towards the end has some 
unfortunate blank pages (vol. ii, pp. 304-5, 308-9, 328-9, 332-3). 


EsmMonpD WRIGHT. 
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Lachlan Macquarie: His Life, Adventures and Times. By M. H. Exus. 
Second edition, revised. (London: Angus and Robertson, 1952.) 


Mucu new material has become available since the late Dr. Marion 
Phillips published in 1909 a monograph on Macquarie entitled A Colonial 
Autocracy. ‘The first edition of Mr. Ellis’s biography, which appeared 
in 1947, was limited in numbers and sold out within a month. Probably 
few copies reached England. The revised edition, which incorporates 
a few new letters of Macquarie and some new material on Ellis Bent, 
should therefore be welcome to scholars. 

Mr. Ellis is fortunate in the wealth of his materials, which include 
journals covering a great part of Macquarie’s military and official life, 
and he has made excellent use of them. Opinions may still differ about 
Macquarie’s merits as a governor and about particular episodes in his 
career, but Mr. Ellis’s statement of the case will always remain indis- 
pensable. In the reviewer’s opinion it is the best Australian biography 
that has yet been written. 

The first quarter of the book deals with Macquarie’s military career. 
Sailing for Bombay in the year of the foundation of New South Wales, 
he encountered at the Cape, by an even more curious chance, ‘ His 
Majesty’s Sloop The Bounty commanded by Lieutenant Bligh . . . bound 
to Ottaheitta in the South Sea’. Of Macquarie’s life in the Bombay 
army, of the wars against Tipu and of social life in the India of William 
Hickey the book gives us a vivid and entertaining account. In 1803 
Macquarie returned to England, where he was soon in bad odour, since 
two young nephews for whom he had procured commissions were found, 
on being called up for service, to be ‘ much too young to join any corps ’, 
being in fact ten years of age. He therefore had to go back to India. 

No sooner had he returned to England with dispatches in 1807 and 
settled down on Mull with his second wife than he found he was ‘ shortly 
to be transported’ to New South Wales, where his regiment was to 
relieve the 102nd (the New South Wales Corps) in consequence of the 
‘rum rebellion’ against Bligh. Then he had a stroke of luck. The 
governor designate, Nightingall, was too ill to go to New South Wales 
(though not too ill to fight in the Peninsula) and Macquarie pulled all 
the strings he knew and secured the governorship as well as the military 
command. He was destined to leave on Australia (a name he first 
brought into use) a mark that will never be effaced. 

Too much has been made of Macquarie’s ‘autocracy’. Not only 
was it in accordance with his instructions, but it arose naturally from the 
circumstances of a penal colony far distant from the metropolitan govern- 
ment. Exceptional strength of character, energy and resource were 
needed for the post and, if the penal experiment was to achieve good 
results, a broad humanity as well. Macquarie should not be blamed 
but commended for possessing this unusual combination of qualities. 
Most readers of Mr. Ellis’s book will feel that, with all his idiosyncrasies, 
there was a touch of greatness in the man, little though this was appre- 
ciated even by his official superiors. 

For Macquarie, like his predecessors, made enemies and they had 
powerful patrons. Jeffrey Bent, the first to come out into the open, was 
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rapped over the knuckles and recalled, only to be transferred to ‘ the 
Chief Justiceship of Grenada, the most healthy Island in the West 
Indies’, as he smugly wrote to his old crony Piper. Marsden, whom 
Macquarie placed at the head of his black list and who is hardly recog- 
nizable in Mr. Ellis’s pages as the apostle of New Zealand, was in touch 
with Wilberforce, who, however, ‘ obviously had difficulty in reconciling 
his own judgement with tales from Parramatta’. John McArthur, the 
most dangerous of all, had so much weight with the colonial office that 
when Bigge was sent out to inquire into the affairs of New South Wales, 
he was soon in McArthur’s pocket. 

This is perhaps the only point at which Mr. Ellis’s story seems in- 
complete. ‘ At this fateful period, dating from early in 1817’, he writes 
(p. 456), ‘ there is a strong conjunction of action as well as policy between 
the Colonial Office and Botany Bay malcontents’. But he does not 
quite explain how this came about. Some future research worker with 
a Namierian knowledge of the backstairs of British politics may perhaps 
discover some clues in the papers, say, of Goulburn. On the other hand, 
it may be that Bathurst had genuine doubts whether New South Wales 
was serving its purpose as a ‘ receptacle for offenders, in which crimes 
may be expiated, at a distance from home, by punishments sufficiently 
severe to deter others from the commission of crimes, and so regulated 
as to operate the reform of the persons by whom they had been com- 
mitted ’. It does not follow that McArthur’s policy of pastoral expansion 
was adopted to spite Macquarie. 

At many points Mr. Ellis adds fresh detail to a story long familiar in 
outline. He makes it clear, for instance, that Ellis Bent had been dabbling 
in currency speculation and highly probable that ‘ the vital aim of Ellis 
Bent . . . was to destroy the currency regulations by securing an official 
admission that such regulations made by a Governor and which had not 
express parliamentary sanction, were w/fra vires’ (p. 294). 

A minor error‘may be found on page 375. Pratt was secretary of 
the Church (not the London) Missionary Society. But on the whole 
the scholarship and critical apparatus of the book deserve high praise, 
and, apart from an occasional tendency for wit to degenerate into 
facetiousness, the style is worthy of the theme. The illustrations are 
few but good. The index is less full than in the first edition, but appears 
to be quite adequate. 

W. P. Morret. 


Sir John Moore. By CarotA Oman. (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1953.) 


Ir is not often that a British soldier has his life written up on the full 
scale, unless he has some importance beyond his military activities. 
Cromwell, Marlborough and Wellington make periodical appearances, 
and in our own time the late Earl Wavell produced a good life of Allenby, 
though perhaps standing just a little too close to him to have produced 
the definitive biography of that remarkable man. In the ordinary way, 
however, soldiers’ lives are usually written by,themselves or in official 
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form. They are often interesting to read, not least for the sake of their 
unconscious revelations ; and to students with a sound knowledge 
of the background their omissions make almost as valuable a contribu- 
tion to the establishment of truth as do their factual statements. 
Soldiers, moreover, in the British Army especially, live lives somewhat 
cloistered from the worlds of economics and politics which more or 
less decide the functions and aims of armed forces. They often find 
themselves faced with immediate problems, demanding instant solution, 
which were never in the conception of their political masters. They 
have to act with quick decision, and military failure is more difficult 
to conceal than a mistake in general policy. Historians can still argue 
over the rights or wrongs of American taxation, but no-one could 
claim Saratoga or Yorktown as British victories. Furthermore, pro- 
fessional soldiers tend to be men of a rather specialized training, which 
does not usually include wide reading or contacts beyond their im- 
mediate requirements. Thus in controversy they are handicapped, 
particularly when arguing with politicians who by their nature are 
expert in defending any point of view, with, as a rule, no great penalty 
attached to failure, save perhaps the necessity completely to change 
sides, a resource rarely open to military men. Soldiers thus tend to 
be rather taciturn in explanation. They have other virtues, and the 
spectacle of what happens to someone like Beresford (or to some other 
generals in more recent times) when he plunges into a war of pamphlets 
and mud-slinging against more agile and perhaps less scrupulous civilian 
or political foes acts as a warning. 

Sir John Moore was a professional soldier from his first entry into 
the army at the age of fourteen until his death at forty-seven before 
the Spanish port of Corunna. In the General Order published from 
the Horse Guards after Moore’s life was over, the Duke of York said, 
‘ The life of Sir John Moore was spent amongst the troops ’, and this 
was almost literally true. Yet Moore was not a ‘typical’ soldier. In 
the wide range of personality which delights a student of our military 
history there is no suchthing. Although he is amongst the distinguished 
ranks of the former pupils of Glasgow High School, Moore spent much 
of his boyhood travelling on the Continent, the companion of the 
eighth duke of Hamilton on the Grand Tour. He was an excellent 
linguist, a not common accomplishment then or now. He studied his 
soldiering seriously, seeking aid from the ancients and from continental 
writers. His father, author and doctor, might be described by uncharit- 
able Englishmen as a Lowland Scot on the make, but never did John 
Moore attempt in the least to progress by presuming on acquaintance 
with the great. Moore served a six-year term in parliament, in a Hamilton 
seat but free from Hamilton domination, voting as he thought right 
and as he pleased. He was ambitious, but only on honourable terms, 
and only because he felt things would be done better if he could make 
his point. Nothing can be alleged against him which is mean, disloyal 
or dishonest, and when placed in awkward situations, as happened 
pretty frequently, he acted according to his own inner promptings, 
the result of careful thought, well-held principles and an upright 
character. 
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Moore, as a young officer in action against the Americans, showed 
the same qualities which distinguished him to the end. He was deter- 
mined to see for himself what was going on, and was astonished to find 
that men left their posts without orders when under heavy pressure. 
Flight as a means of dodging responsibility never entered his head. 
He served in America, Corsica, St. Lucia, Ireland, Holland, Egypt, 
Sicily, Sweden, Portugal, and Spain, always in action, always at the 
head of his troops. Charles Napier has left an unforgettable picture 
of his well-beloved commander shortly before he was finally struck 
down, coming like the wind to a threatened corner of the field, his 
mind intent upon the enemy, his faculties so bent on the approaching 
French columns that all his feeling was concentrated in his eyes. He 
was often wounded. When he was granted a coat of arms, he chose 
as one of his supporters a Highlander, because two unknown Gordon 
Highlanders had carried him off, hit in thigh, head, and hand, and 
almost unconscious, from a stricken beach in Holland. He contracted 
yellow jack in the West Indies and severe fever in Sicily. His abilities 
as a fighting soldier were widely recognized, and he appears to have 
been as sound in the field, as rapid in decision and with as good an 
eye for ground as Wellington. However, Moore’s name was rarely 
associated with victory. Even Corunna, an undoubted French defeat, 
was merely the conclusion of our great retreat. When in close contact 
with men who were of a different nature from himself, he often showed 
to disadvantage. In Corsica his relations with Nelson, then a captain, 
were uneasy, for he lacked the showmanship, the unreserved brilliance 
and the passion which swept the seaman to eminence. Corsica, in fact, 
was an unlucky station for Moore, for he was recalled thence on the 
complaint of the English viceroy, Sir Gilbert Elliot, though Moore’s 
chief offence was that his Corsican friends were not those of Elliot. 
While engaged in suppressing the Irish rising of 1798, Moore was deeply 
moved by the atrocities on both sides, and tried to save his beaten 
enemies and to promote wise measures for future peace. Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, who thought likewise, once decribed him as ‘a hero 
with more sense than many others of that description ’. ’ 

John Moore is best remembered as a great trainer of troops. Those 
who served him include Colborne and the Napiers, and many brave regi- 
mental officers who subsequently were kindly looked upon and liberally 
expended by Wellington. The regiments he trained at Shorncliffe 
were amongst the best in the army. His work, in fact, was the result 
of Moore’s whole attitude to soldiering. He was critical, intelligent, 
unpretentious, and anxious to make things work as well as possible. 
From his early days in the 51st Foot he was interested in the health, 
education, and welfare of his men. No believer in pomp and ceremony, 
with an honest distaste for show, as a young general he spent nine out 
of ten evenings alone with his books whenever he could, working 
out the details of light infantry training. It is to the essentials of this 
system, with its fundamental dependence on the individual ability and 
initiative of the private soldier, and the thorough knowledge by all 
ranks of what was intended and required, that our army has been forced 
to return in every war. 
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Miss Carola Oman has produced a book of 700 pages on the life of 
Moore. She has consulted practically all the known sources of in- 
formation, both written and printed, including some collections newly 
brought to light and of particular interest. She has also read many 
other relevant and contemporary publications, in order to build up 
the background not only of Moore himself, but of those who met, 
commented, discussed, or corresponded with him. Her quotations 
are put together with great skill and a vivid pictorial imagination, 
based on facts. There is much pretty dovetailing, and long quotations 
from letters add reality. The whole effect is so convincing a recon- 
struction of Moore’s life and times, told from so many aspects and 
with such vivacity, that it has a somewhat disturbing result. It is very 
forcibly brought home that ‘then’ is not ‘now’, that, much as we 
have in common with our forefathers, their whole way of life was far 
from ours. The patient accumulation of detail makes Moore alive 
and moving, and reconstructs as far as possible a human being in the 
real and round. There are perhaps too many proper names in the first 
chapter for many of them to live, but some passages in the later story 
are particularly well done. There is an excellent description of the 
critical month’s stay in Salamanca, before Moore advanced to the 
north and brought Napoleon in person into the picture. There was 
and is much controversy about this movement, and Miss Oman’s dis- 
tinguished father was taken severely to task over his criticisms of the 
campaign. Throughout her book Miss Oman shows her own feelings 
by selection, and rarely through direct comment, but the impossibility 
of J. H. Frere and the political agility of Canning are fully illustrated. 
The gradual approach of Moore’s own personal catastrophe, through 
the long and bitter agonies of the retreat, is so carefully built up that 
the reader approaches the conclusion with dread, and feels a sense of 
personal loss when Moore’s firm and heroic death is reached. 

The human qualities of Moore are well demonstrated. He was a 
man truly beloved by his friends, who to the ends of their lives could 
not dicuss him without emotion. His delightful family relationships, 
his tentative courtships, his pretty sense of humour and the undoubted 
fact that he was very good with people are proved by a wealth of anecdote 
and quotations. The only trace of any illiberal feeling in Moore seems 
to have been when, having described in the privacy of his personal 
Journal the Queen of Naples as ‘a violent wicked woman’, he crossed 
out the last word on further acquaintance and substituted ‘ bitch’. 
Miss Oman has gathered her authorities together in a kind of combined 
note system, added to each chapter, and containing some neat précis. 

The maps are the weakest part of the book. That for Corsica is 
adequate, but there is none of the West Indies, St. Lucia, Ireland or 
Sicily, and the diagram for the Helder expedition of 1799 is of little 
use. The end-paper maps for the Corunna campaign do not show 
Baird’s marches for November and December, 1808, which are highly 
relevant. There are, however, sixteen well-chosen illustrations, in- 
cluding one for 1775 showing the duke of Hamilton in what must be 
one of the most beautiful bowler hats between Hermes and the Brigade 
of Guards. There are a few minor errors, such as some confusion 
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over the date of Moore’s birth (pp. 3 and 30), and ‘ Hume Popham’ 
for ‘Home Popham’ (p. 621); the volunteers were vastly different 
from the militia (p. 215) ; ‘Brown Bess’ had in fact changed much 
from the days of Marlborough, and the Baker rifle bullet was not encircled 
by a leaden band (p. 309) ; there is occasional confusion over the pre- 
cedence of regiments ; and it is altogether too sweeping to say that 
‘in 1798 the remains of the foreign corps’ were collected to form a 
fifth battalion of the 60th (p. 659). But when all is said and done, one 
could wish this long book were longer. We could have had a little 
more about Moore’s system of training, for example, for much is known ; 
and further exploration in the Public Record Office would have dis- 
closed his protest against the levying of Income Tax on officers’ allow- 
ances, and his opposition to short service and seven years’ enlistment 
schemes. It is rather strange that no mention is made of Soult’s in- 
tention to build a monument to his opponent ; Napier and other con- 
temporaries believed in it. 

This is an interesting book to read, on a rather neglected topic, 
and by placing Moore and his actions within the social framework 
of his age in so convincing a manner, Miss Oman has performed a 
valuable service. 

T. H. McGurrte. 


Politics in the Age of Peel. By NormMaN Gasx. (London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1952.) 


PRoFEssOR GasH does not set out in this important study to re-write 
the political history of the Age of Peel, but rather to examine the special 
problem of the technique of parliamentary representation—‘ the political 
practices as opposed to the constitutional theories or Jegal machinery of 
the time’. The two words ‘ opposed to’ reflect both the merits and 
shortcomings of one of the most interesting books on the nineteenth 
century to appear in recent years. Can nineteenth-century politics be 
usefully discussed in terms of techniques alone, and are not constitutional 
theories and legal machinery themselves as significant products of 
politics as the conduct of elections or the management of constituencies ? 
Mr. Gash makes it impossible for future historians to write about this 
period without studying the sub-structure which he has described with 
such care: the danger is that ‘ politics in the Age of Peel’ and the mid- 
century balance will begin to be considered in these terms alone. 

This book gives an impressive account of the working of certain key 
parts of the political system between 1830 and 1846. The Great Reform 
Bill of 1832 was not the beginning of a new system, but an incident—the 
most important incident—in the destruction of an old system. Political 
practices were left untouched in many places after the passing of the Act. 
Some pocket boroughs survived; elections were still expensive, violent 
and corrupt; patronage continued to exist, though it was ‘ dying and 
ineffective’. ‘The naval borough of Chatham, to take one outstanding 
instance, returned candidates recommended by the government at every 
election from 1832 to 1852. ‘The substantial basis of the reformed 
system’, Mr. Gash concludes, ‘ was the unreformed system. Changes 
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had been made, but they were modifications and not revolutions in the 
previous order. The most obvious rotten parts of the constitution 
had been cut away; the most obvious claims for increased representation 
had obtained varying degrees of recognition. But between the banished 
Sarums and Gattons and the new Manchesters and Marylebones lay a 
wide and almost untouched field where the eccentricities and contrasts 
of the old system continued to flourish.’ 

It is a fair picture, although Mr. Gash concentrates on those post-1832 
constituencies which changed least rather than those which changed 
most, and devotes more space to Ipswich and Calne than to Manchester 
and Birmingham. ‘The picture remains fair because Mr. Gash does not 
claim that he is being comprehensive. A study of contemporary 
pamphlet material and of articles in periodicals and reviews does some- 
thing to fill in the missing pieces: so do the local newspapers, which 
still remain the best single source. 

Mr. Gash’s detailed analysis of the working of the post-1832 system 
is preceded by four extremely well written chapters on the Reform Act 
itself and the conditions which it created. The half-reformed nature of 
the system after 1832 can be explained by the intentions of the men who 
designed it. Neither whigs nor tories were battling between 1830 and 
1832 for abstract principles, he writes. Both parties believed in property 
not numbers: both were anxious to avert bloodshed and disorder. The 
whigs, interested not in the verdict of posterity but in the force of con- 
temporary society, pressed for Reform because they believed that it was 
necessary: the tories, better prophets than the whigs, were, in Peel’s 
phrase, ‘ unwilling to open a door which (they) saw no prospect of being 
able to close’. 

Mr. Gash holds that on the ‘ high historic and philosophical plane’ 
the tories were right. It is not easy to see what ‘ the high plane’ was. 
Certainly the material presented by Mr. Gash is not of the right kind to 
make such a judgement possible. Pamphlet controversy is more 
illuminating, particularly the pamphlet controversy on the eve of the 
second Reform Bill in 1867. Essays om Reform (1866) punctures many 
‘ philosophical’ arguments with the minimum of fuss. In the earlier 
context of 1832 the three rational tory arguments in the case against 
Reform were often enmeshed in a net of spurious logic or drowned in 
highly irrational rhetoric. Part i of Mr. Gash’s book is a valuable 
personal interpretation, useful because it tries to express and explain the 
tory point of view, but it is not a definitive study. 

The most important portion of Mr. Gash’s study is Part ii—‘ The 
Working of the System ’—in which he examines in a scholarly and well- 
documented manner the constituency base of English politics. In 
almost all constituencies ‘ influence ’ and ‘ control ’ limited the individual 
elector’s freedom of choice. It was not only landlords who influenced 
tenants—sometimes ‘ the poll book is almost a topography of the estates ’: 
employers influenced contractors, clergy their congregations, customers 
their shopkeepers, and so on. Party was to a large extent dependent 
upon local interests, and the members who survived the ordeal of elections 
could afford to bear lightly the claims of central leadership and parlia- 
mentary discipline. 
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At times Mr. Gash seems in danger of over-emphasizing the fixity 
of interests in this period. One of the weakest sentences in his book 
stresses the fixity not only of local but even of national interests. He 
talks on page xv of ‘the vast mass of static forces in the country—the 
great aristocracy, the country gentry, the Anglican Church, the univer- 
sities, the legal profession, the established financial and commercial 
interests, the fighting services, the permanent civil service ’—and de- 
scribes the pressure of parties and public opinion being brought to bear 
upon them. Yet these interests were in no sense fixed in the 1840s. 
Movements of change and reform were coming from inside as well as 
from outside: politics is the politics of institutions and interests as well 
as the politics of the electoral system; and the processes of social adjust- 
ment are as important in the moving picture as the interplay of opinion 
and order. 

Part iii of the book on ‘ Direction from Above’ is a collection of 
scraps rather than an analysis. On more than one occasion Mr. Gash 
has to introduce the vague phrase ‘for what it is worth ’"—‘ patronage, 
for what it was worth, tended to strengthen party ties both at Westminster 
and in the country’ (p. 371): ‘for what it was worth, however, crown 
influence both in county and borough was added to the power of the 
government at elections’ (p. 374). ‘What it was worth’ is what we 
really want to know. Is there any way of finding out? Mr. Gash tries 
hard with a few cases but, as he himself admits, ‘even the proof of a 
marked tendency among the electors to support governmental candidates 
irrespective of party does not by itself imply an illegal use of governmental 
influence’. Much of the material provided in Part iii is inconclusive 
—part of it because, like a good pioneer, Mr. Gash is clearing difficult 
ground for the first time; part of it because portions of the ground never 
will be cleared; and part of it because Mr. Gash leaves his operations 
unfinished. The useful tabulated material on naval dockyard election 
results on pages 333-4, for example, stops for some unspecified reason 
at 1837. Would it not have been useful to have had the facts and 
explanations continued down to 1850? The material in Appendix G 
on the same subject is incomplete and unattached. Without more facts 
it is impossible to tell whether Mr. Gash is right or wrong in his 
sketchy thesis of the decline of official influence in the ‘ government 
boroughs ’. 

The last chapter on Club Government is necessarily brief, but it is 
very useful. As Mr. Gash points out—it is the theme of Sir Lewis 
Namier’s Romanes Lecture of 1952—the history of party organization 
is still to be written. It can be argued that the real predecessors of the 
late nineteenth-century parties were not the Registration Societies of the 
1840s, but the movements for political and economic reform like the 
Anti-Corn Law League. If the argument is true, strategic centres to 
examine in the Age of Peel are ‘the populous districts’ not the small 
boroughs or the countryside. As Mr. Gash remarks in his Introduction 
and in his paper to the Royal Historical Society on ‘ Peel and the Party 
System’, there is still much to be discovered about Politics in the Age 
of Peel from a detailed examination of the struggle of an essentially 
aristocratic government to master the urgent problems of an expanding 
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industrial society. Such an examination will certainly place some of the 
information relating to political techniques in a new perspective. 
Asa Briccs. 


I documenti diplomatici italiani. First series 1861-70 Vol. i (8 January- 
31 December 1861). Eighth series 1935-9. Vol. xii (23 March- 
11 August 1939). Vol. xiii (12 August-3 September 1939). (Rome: 
La Libreria dello Stato, 1952-53.) 


Tue Italians are making up for their secrecy after the first World war by a 
deluge of documents after the second. Their projected volumes will be 
the most grandiose of all official collections, running from the establish- 
ment of unity in 1861 until the »rmistice of 1943. The documents are to be 
published in nine series—fow'r up to August 1914; one for the first World 
War; and four for the inter-war and second war period. The first 
volume to be published is, literally, the first; that is, it covers the year 
1861. But hereafter volumes of the later series will take the lead. This 
is partly to keep up with the recent collections from other official archives ; 
but also to place these later documents on record, since they are the ones 
worst affected by the bad conditions of storage during the war. Even so, 
there will be gaps. The editor of the 1939 volumes noticed here states, 
for instance, that practically all the reports of the service-attachés have 
been destroyed. 

A few technical details may be given, to enable a comparison with 
other collections. The documents are arranged in chronological order 
on the French model. Unfortunately the summary at the beginning is 
also in chronological order, instead of being broken into subjects, as the 
French have done; and the subject-index at the end of each volume is 
inadequate. It is, however, a merit in the Italian collection to note when 
and where a document has been published previously. The editors 
have also had access to a good many sources outside the official archives— 
the 1861 volume, for instance, has used the papers of the House of Savoy, 
as well as of individual statesmen. The object of the collection ‘ is 
exclusively historical and not political ’; it is not concerned with ‘ origins’ 
or ‘ responsibilities ’ of one war or the other. Of course, a selection has 
had to be made; and the editors have made it with their eye on ‘ grand 
policy’. Incidentally, it is admirable that the individual editor of each 
volume is named; the French err in sheltering behind a commission. 
In theory, the publication of a collection like this in nine series is a great 
nuisance: scholars are doomed for ever to a clumsy system of reference. 
But, given the magnitude of the task, it would be unreasonable to ask 
that the Italians should have started in 1861 and plodded on chrono- 
logically until 1943—they would hardly have reached it before the end of 
this century. 

No one will expect surprises in the volume devoted to 1861. The 
most valuable documents have been published already in the letters of 
Cavour and Ricasoli. There are a few curious letters from the royal 
archives, showing the private diplomacy which Victor Emanuel con- 
ducted through Rattazzi and Vimercati behind the backs of his ministers; 
but little was achieved by it. The volume is, of course, dominated by the 
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question of Rome. Cavour had a coherent plan. France would 
recognize the Kingdom of Italy; and, in return for this, Italian opinion 
would not jib at a promise not to take Rome by force. But on Cavout’s 
death, Napoleon III recognized Italy more or less as a personal tribute; 
and the new bargain over Rome—lItalian guarantee against withdrawal 
of the French troops—had less attraction. A curious example of how a 
country may lose by receiving a concession without paying for it. It is 
not surprising that Napoleon said: ‘ If I could get out of Rome by cutting 
off one of my fingers, I’d do it immediately ’ (no. 359). Ricasoli made the 
ingenious suggestion that, as France had given Lombardy to Italy, 
England should join with Russia and Prussia in giving her Rome: then 
she would be free of any exclusive obligation (no. 448). Nothing came 
of this subtle idea, which anticipated much of later Italian policy. There 
is less about the question of Venetia; but the Italian government was in 
close touch with Hungarian exiles and watched, too, the growth of Serb 
nationalism, in the hope that Habsburg difficulties would lead to a volun- 
tary surrender. These are interesting reports. It is also valuable to 
learn that Bismarck had the reputation of favouring alliance with France 
and Russia. ‘ He would even be ready to trade the left bank of the Rhine 
in exchange for a large compensation in northern Germany ’ (no. 196). 

With the volumes from the eighth series we are in a different world, 
though still one where Italy is trying to balance between the Great 
Powers. Vol. xii opens with the signing of the Pact of Steel on 23 May 
1939 and ends on the eve of the meeting between Ciano and Ribbentrop 
at Salzburg on 11 August. Unknown to the Italians, this was the period 
when they ceased to carry weight with Hitler. They had supposed that a 
defined alliance with Germany would give them more say in German 
policy; and shortly after signing the Pact of Steel Mussolini wrote to 
Hitler, explaining that Italy could not be ready for war until 1942 (no. 59). 
At this time the Italians sought to promote a non-aggression pact between 
Germany and Russia. This, they thought, would lessen the chances of 
war and, by turning Germany westwards, would bring concessions to 
Italy from Great Britain and France. The Italians had no interest in war 
against Russia; but equally little in war against Poland. They wanted 
to establish the supremacy of the Axis in the Balkans and then to use 
their combined strength against Turkey and Egypt. 

These plans miscarried. Rosso, the ambassador in Moscow, did his 
best for Russo-German relations and was always pretty confident that he 
would succeed. But the Italians gradually realized that this success would 
bring on war, instead of preventing it. We can watch their mounting 
alarm at each conversation with Ribbentrop, as it was brought home to 
them that Italy no longer counted in Hitler’s calculations. They never 
received an explicit warning; but the drift of Ribbentrop’s mind was clear 
enough tothem. They also appreciated that the western Powers were in 
a less conciliatory mood than they had been at the time of Munich. 
Nevertheless the Italians thought that they could repeat the Munich 
manoeuvre. They expected the crisis on 15 August. On 7 July Musso- 
lini promised to support Germany in arms (no. 505). But a fortnight 
later he urged Hitler to meet him at the Brenner (no. 647); his intention 
was to propose a European conference for the peaceful settlement of the 
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Danzig question (no. 662). Russia must be excluded, in order to be able 
to exclude the United States; Japan must be excluded, so as to keep out 
of the conflict in the Far East. The Italians were caught by their earlier 
cleverness. They had urged Hitler to get on better terms with Russia; 
now he rejected the idea of a conference, in order not to offend the 
Russians (no. 732). But this was no more than an excuse. The Germans 
were set on war: ‘ Ribbentrop spoke with the greatest indifference of a 
war of ten years’ (no. 743). Hitler refused to meet Mussolini—it would 
be painful to him to traverse south Tyrol. Ciano hoped to save some- 
thing by meeting Ribbentrop at Salzburg; and the volume ends with his 
drafts of a joint declaration ‘ reaffirming their will for peace’ (nos. 809 
and 810). 

Vol. ix begins with the Salzburg meeting and goes until the outbreak 
of European war on 3 September. It adds nothing to the record of the 
Salzburg meeting already published in Ciano’s papers. Ciano’s attempts 
at mediation were brushed aside. There then began a series of efforts 
to deter Hitler from war or, if this failed, to maintain Italian neutrality 
without too much discredit. Attolico and Magistrati in Berlin were for 
a firm line against Germany; Mussolini was always edging towards a 
grandiose promise of support that he was actually incapable of giving; 
and Ciano balanced in between—recognizing the wisdom of neutrality, 
but never daring to brave Mussolini. These manoeuvres lasted until 
26 August, when Mussolini sent to Hitler an impossible list of Italian 
requirements for war (no. 293). Attolico added that Italy must have 
them at once. Mussolini ruined the effect of this by writing, the same 
day, that they were needed within 12 months (no. 304). In any case, 
it did not make any difference: Hitler was quite content with Italian 
neutrality. At the last moment, Mussolini—urged on by France— 
proposed an armistice between Poland and Germany to be followed by 
a conference; but this fell to the ground, when the British government 
insisted that German troops must withdraw from Poland. Italy was 
left on the margin of events. 

The volume contains in appendix a day-book or record of events 
from 6 May to 4 September; a summary of the German promises not 
to go to war; and the military and naval protocols between Italy and 
Germany. 

A. J. P. Taytor 


English Radicalism, 1886-1914. By S. Maccosy. (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1953.) 


In the introduction to the first of his books on English Radicalism 
Dr. Maccoby wrote: ‘It is to the evokers, sustainers and supporters 
of “ pressure from without ”’ that it is necessary to turn for completer 
knowledge of what were the motive-forces in 19th-century politics.’ 
This attitude gave his work cohesion and value and enabled him to 
make a distinct contribution to the advance of nineteenth-century 
English history. Most students of the period 1832 to 1886 will have 
had occasion to refer to his handy compendia of information drawn 
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largely from relatively inaccessible ephemeral and periodical sources. 
They have done, and still do, useful service. 

The reason why the same cannot be said of English Radicalism, 1886- 
1914 is that Dr. Maccoby appears to have abandoned his original 
approach. Most of this book consists, in effect, of a précis of parlia- 
mentary affairs between the Home Rule crisis and Balfour’s fall. 
(Clearly the author originally planned to end the book in 1905. It 
would be unfair to judge him by the cursory postscripts he devotes 
to the 1906-14 period.) ‘Pressure from without’ plays a singularly 
small part in it, as indeed does Radicalism in the broad sense. The 
divergence between plan and performance is well illustrated by the 
four chapters (about 7o pages) on the South African War. Of the 
120-0dd footnote references in these perhaps thirty are to Radical 
statements. Less than five are to contemporary Radical sources or 
biographies of Liberal and Radical politicians. In these chapters 
Dr. Maccoby has specifically drawn on none of the forty-odd Radical 
periodicals listed in his bibliography, on only one of the fifty-three 
works ‘ specially illustrative or formative of Radical and “ Advanced” 
Opinion’. There is no reference to the acquisition of the Daily News 
by the anti-war Liberals ; none to Massingham or Cadbury ; none 
to the debates within the Labour movement—for instance, the attitude 
of the T.U.C. and Fabian Society ; none to the National Democratic 
League which united Radicals and Socialists, from Lloyd George through 
John Burns and the Lib-Labs to Tom Mann under the auspices of the 
traditional Radical programme—the last attempt to do so; none to 
Keir Hardie’s transitory, but significant attempt to appeal to Lloyd 
George to lead Labour; none to Hobson’s Imperialism; none to 
Blatchford’s support of the war. 

Clearly these gaps are not due to ignorance. Equally clearly, a 
study of Radicalism which does not deal with such matters and sources, 
but relies instead primarily on The Times and “ Hansard”? must remind 
many students of Hamlet played with a cast composed of little more 
than the king, queen, courtiers and Polonius with an occasional inter- 
vention by Horatio. The truth is, that in this period Dr. Maccoby’s 
working definition of ‘ Radicals’ as those who stood for representative 
parliamentary democracy breaks down. If after 1886 politicians were 
‘all Socialists now’, they were a fortiori all Radicals unless, as official 
Conservatives, they did not desire the name. The third Reform Act 
increasingly turned an expressed belief in representative democracy 
from a matter of choice into one of political survival, at any rate for 
candidates in elections. Before the mid-1880s, therefore, the line 
between Radicals and the major parties in parliament had been almost 
too easily drawn, their activities readily defined. In any case they were 
not so multifarious as to baffle the chronicler. But from the 1880s 
a heterogeneous crowd of people who desired political and social 
change of any description, and some who resented it (like the champions 
of the Liberty and Property Defence League) called themselves and 
one another, or could plausibly be called ‘ Radicals’ : Chamberlain, 

Morley, Harcourt, Rosebery, Asquith, Haldane, Auberon Herbert, 
Sidney Webb, Keir Hardie, Tom Mann. Under the circumstances 
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the historian finds it physically impossible to describe all radical activities. 
Moreover, he finds himself and his readers groping in the same fog 
which swirls round the student of French politics, at grips with Re- 
publicans, Radicals, and Socialists. He must analyse and he must 
select. Analysis is not Dr. Maccoby’s long suit. Unfortunately he 
has selected that part of Radical activities which tells us least about the 
extra-parliamentary movements and organizations which he has done 
so much to make known to a wider public. 

This is a pity. Dr. Maccoby adds relatively little to our knowledge 
of British history on the parliamentary level in this period. On the 
other hand, in spite of valuable work by others, we still lack a systematic 
survey of the organizations, extra-parliamentary campaigns and ideas 
of the men who filled the shifting and disputed territory between 
Gladstone and Hyndman. Yet what happened in this territory be- 
tween 1886 and 1918 is of the utmost importance. The decision of 
the Liberal Party between 1886 and 1895 not to adopt a Fabian or ‘ New 
Deal ’ programme almost certainly determined the emergence of a separate 
Labour Party. The reasons why that party emerged as a mixed and 
quasi-Radical rather than a doctrinally Socialist body may also be found 
in those years. However, Dr. Maccoby’s plan precludes him from 
making such a survey, and leaves the student of Radicalism somewhat 
disconcerted. 

It should therefore be frankly said that in one important respect this 
book does more harm than good. As the third volume of a uniform 
series, it will probably be regarded as a standard work on the subject. 
Unless its limitations are emphatically pointed out, it may discourage 
other students from undertaking that discussionand analysis of nineteenth- 
century Radicalism which is so urgently needed. Such fears are perhaps 
exaggerated, because Dr. Maccoby’s interests are not those of most 
recent workers on such topics. He leaves aside the geographical dis- 
tribution of the Radical voters or rank-and-file, the social composition 
of Radical elected persons and the ‘structure of Radical politics’. 
Whoever wish to do for this period what the Namier school has done 
for earlier ones, or the Siegfried~Goguel school for French elections 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, will not feel that his pitch 
has been queered. 

Yet even on his chosen ground Dr. Maccoby is not adequate. His 
chapter on ‘ Some “ Labour”? Questions’ cannot even be used as a 
clear précis of what happened between 1886 and 1914. That on 
‘Radicals and India’ shows him at his best, but assumes too easily 
that all Radicals opposed British policy there. He fails to observe 
the economic interest which lined up Lancashire M.P.s—including 
Labour and Liberal-Radical ones—against Indian cotton duties, or 
such debates as that between Hyndman and Harold Cox. Though 
he has used a good many primary sources for it, the chapter on ‘ London’ 
suffers greatly from a failure to consider the political and social structure 
of the metropolis, or the inner tensions within the Liberal Party which 
affected its relations with the Progressives. Thus he neglects the 
fact that Labour was long regarded as exceptionally strong in London, 
the Liberal Party conceding more constituencies to working-class 
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candidates there than almost anywhere else. Some of his arguments 
are also vitiated by a failure to observe the difference in the long-term 
trend of parliamentary and local voting here. Some of his narrative 
suffers from too exclusive a reliance on a single source, Gardiner’s 
Life of Benn. Similar shortcomings may be noted in the chapter on 
‘Religion’. (In any case, the phenomenon of Dissent as a Radical 
power, rarely greater than in this period, is never seriously considered.) 

It is perhaps convenient to conclude this review with some notes 
on Dr. Maccoby’s sources as listed in the Select Bibliography. The 
list of periodicals includes some of little importance like the Vegetarian 
and the Working Men’s College Journal and omits some of considerable 
political interest or even influence, like Davitt’s Labour World, the 
Workman's Times, London or the Progressive Review. The ‘typical 
parliamentary papers’ list the Report of the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies for 1896, but not the Royal Commissions on Labour, on the 
Aged Poor or even on the Poor Law. The list of Labour biographies 
does not distinguish between pamphlets for or against a man, journal- 
istic accounts, and genuine biographies or memoirs. The listed lives 
of Burns, Havelock Wilson, Blatchford, Keir Hardie, Ramsay Macdonald, 
and Bernard Shaw (that by Frank Harris !) are certainly not the most 
recent and probably not the best. The ‘ Representative Observers’ 
and Foreigners’ Descriptions’ are useless as a guide to British social 
conditions because of their numerous and weighty omissions. Lastly, 
the bibliography lists few recent books of scholarship and no articles. 

It would be unfair to end on this negative note. The book contains 
much information of great interest. When Dr. Maccoby discusses the 
relations between the main parties and the pressure groups, as he too 
rarely does, he is well worth listening to, as, for instance, on the political 
effects of the New Unionism. Students with a good knowledge of 
the period, and able to fill the gaps in the volume for themselves, will 
be in Dr. Maccoby’s debt for his ability to fill gaps in their knowledge. 
The book will certainly be referred to. Nevertheless it is in most 
important respects an inadequate book. 

E. J. Hosspawm. 


The War in France and Flanders, 1939-1940. By Major L. F. Extis. 
(London : Stationery Office, 1953.) 


A Great deal of attention has been concentrated on the authorship 
of the German plan of campaign in 1940 and also on the German 
halt on the ‘ Canal Line’, which has even been fantastically interpreted 
as proof that Hitler had a love-hate complex about the British and 
hesitated to destroy the B.E.F. utterly. In fact, apart from the with- 
drawal from Dunkirk, many find the chief interest of the affair in 
these points. Those who do will find both explained in the British 
official history. Yet the true importance of the narrative lies else- 
where. The brief halt probably affected the issue less than has been 
supposed. All the written evidence points to Rundstedt as the author 
of the plan rather than Manstein, but in any case a staff officer’s ideas 
VOL. LXIX.—NO. CCLXXII GG 
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belong to his chief and cannot be distinguished from the latter’s 
own with certainty. Hitler was in no sense the author. He at 
last accepted the plan after having ordered and cancelled an offensive 
based on an inferior one. The allies knew his earlier, but not his 
final, plan. Professional readers will, however, find more valuable 
material in the German armament and tactics which won the victory. 
The opposing forces thought and fought in different realms. Only 
in the B.E.F. was a serious attempt made to think ahead and keep 
abreast with the situation. 

This volume is one of a series dealing with campaigns. Grand 
strategy is barely touched on. Four volumes on that subject are 
to be published, but the author of the first, Professor N. H. Gibbs, 
may not be able to make much of that in France and Flanders. Once 
the B.E.F. was sent out the conduct of the war in the west was placed 
in French hands. Apart from the decision to advance to the Meuse- 
Dyle line, covering Brussels—which had some arguments in its 
favour—French strategic thinking hardly existed. However, in the 
official history of this war the system has been adopted of describing 
land, sea, and air operations in one narrative, though there are to be 
volumes devoted to the Navy and Royal Air Force covering phases 
in which naval and air operations predominate. Britain naturally 
kept the naval forces employed at various stages in her own hands, 
and this applies generally to the air forces also. With regard to 
them it is a British story exclusively which Major Ellis has to tell. 
No dispute exists about the handling of naval forces, but some dis- 
cussion has taken place about that of air forces. Major Ellis is 
hardly conclusive on this subject. He shows none the less that the 
air staff, in its attempts to cover the British land forces and those 
of their allies, went far outside what it held to be the margin of 
safety for the defence of Britain. Vast sacrifices were accepted by 
both services. If the achievements of the Navy were the greater, 
the bomber crews of the R.A.F. were even more hardly used because 
most of their aircraft were unsuitable and many obsolete. The 
fighters were heavily outnumbered. 

In works of this sort much depends on the arrangement and clarity 
of the narrative. From that point of view this is satisfactory and 
indeed a remarkable feat. Little detail is inserted ; when there is 
any it takes the form of occasional specimens of the experiences of 
a unit or an individual. One individual comes out very clearly— 
and very well. The warmth of the tribute paid to the commander- 
in-chief of the B.E.F., Lord Gort, is unusual in an official work. He 
has been reproached by the French for making up his mind too early 
that the one thing to be done was to get to the coast and embark 
as much of the B.E.F. as he could. As in the case of the halt on the 
canal line, it is the documents which count. They make it clear 
that there never was any practicable or genuine ‘ Weygand plan’ 
because one end of it always fell off before the other was put into 
place. General Weygand showed himself a very different supreme 
commander to General Gamelin and displayed great activity, but 
he was always too late in his planning. Worse still, he refused to 
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recognize the fact and went on issuing orders which had no relation 
to the circumstances, orders such as a counter-offensive from a line 
long lost or retreat to a line which he had been informed was occupied 
by the enemy. Gort acted on his own initiative and on more than 
one occasion disregarded instructions from home almost as much 
out of date as Weygand’s. He might be under French orders, but 
the safety of the B.E.F. was his responsibility. When a decision 
was called for he made it quickly. Perhaps we are prone to take a 
morbid pleasure in contemplating re-embarkations and counting them 
as half victories, but this was nearer to the miraculous than any 
other in history. 
Crrit FALts. 


Official History of New Zealand in the Second World War, 1939-45: 
The Pacific. By Oxrver A. Gitiesprz. (London : Cumberlege, 
for New Zealand Department of External Affairs, 195 3.) 


Wit the crippling of the American fleet at Pearl Harbour on 
7 December 1941, and the failure of Singapore to perform that 
‘holding’ task for which it had always been designed, the war in 
the Pacific took on a character as different from what had been ex- 
pected in pre-war years as did the war in Europe once Germany oc- 
cupied the whole of the Atlantic sea board. This volume tells the 
story of New Zealand’s part in that strange war. For strangeness 
lay at the root of all its problems on land, on sea, and in the air, once 
the strategic position had clarified to the overwhelming disadvantage 
of the democracies. If one finishes this book, like any other book 
on the Pacific war, with admiration for the organizing ability, re- 
source and courage of those who so soon triumphed over such 
enormous losses, one begins the story with the conviction that the 
war in the Pacific, even more than the war in Europe, developed as 
it did through our ignorance and underestimation of the enemy. 
New Zealand’s contribution to the Pacific war was one Division, 
the 3rd, of roughly 20,000 men, a few cruisers, destroyers and 
corvettes, and an air force which, numbering some ten antiquated 
machines in December 1941, grew to eleven squadrons by early 
1944 and nearly reached its planned maximum of twenty squadrons 
by the time war ended. Put in this way it is easy to anticipate some 
of the author’s problems in describing what New Zealand did. Quite 
apart from the limitations imposed upon any official historian by the 
nature of his material, in this case he is describing a small contribution 
to a great effort and the perspective is not easy. It would have been 
better to have given a longer general account of the war in the Pacific 
and to have given it immediately after the brief description of the pre- 
war background. In this way New Zealand’s contribution to the 
recapture of the Solomon Islands would have made better sense 
with less repetition. As it is, the reader is sometimes left groping 
for lack of information which comes too late to serve its proper purpose. 
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It is not unfair to those New Zealanders who fought so bravely 
in this campaign to say that their country’s main contribution to the 
Pacific war effort was to provide a base and a source of supply, 
particularly of food. So important was this contribution, and so 
serious the man-power difficulties of maintaining it, that New Zealand’s 
only division in the Pacific, the 3rd, had to be disbanded at the end 
of the campaign in the Solomons in order to provide additional man- 
power for domestic production. The author’s comments on this 
withdrawal are understandable. Assuming that New Zealand had 
to demobilize some of her men in the middle of the war, it would 
have been better to send home the 2nd Division, then in Italy. The 
demand on shipping space would, of course, have been greater; 
but that was not the main reason advanced by Mr. Churchill. He 
wanted the 2nd Division to be in at the fall of Rome. It would have 
been far better for the 3rd Division to be in operation in the Pacific 
until the fall of Japan. It is possible that no amount of wishing 
can make ANZUS a reality today. But it was wrong to deprive 
New Zealand of her best chance of staking her claim in the future 
of Pacific defence in order to keep her in a campaign so much further 
removed from her direct interest and to which she had already 
contributed so much. The 3rd Division was at the peak of its efficiency 
when it was disbanded in the spring of 1944, and there was still plenty of 
scope for its, by now, professional skill at rapid concentration and 
difficult beach landings. 

By far the best part of this book is the account of the training of 
the 3rd Division and its three island operations at Vella Lavella, 
the Treasury Group and the Green Islands. Both the strategy of 
by-pass island warfare and the tactics of amphibious operations and 
jungle fighting are simply and convincingly described. The only 
criticism here is that the various Orders of Battle provided would 
have been far more appropriately given in an appendix than in the 
text. Operations at sea and in the air are far less satisfactorily dealt 
with. One reason for this, no doubt, is that New Zealand forces 
had no such obvious and independent assignment in these arms as 
their 3rd Division had in the Solomons. But it is a weakness, what- 
ever the reasons, that the peculiar uses of sea and air power in the 
Pacific, often in combination, are not discussed more fully, for example, 
in descriptions of the Battles of the Coral Sea and Midway. These 
things affected New Zealand as much as they did any other participant 
in the war. 

In a volume of this kind the argument for photographs is not 
a strong one. Anything that illustrates and enlightens the business 
of fighting is worth while, but in this book there are far too many 
photographs that would be better placed in an album. The small 
sketch maps are quite good. But there are too few large-scale maps 
of the Pacific area, with the result that the one general map—pre- 
sumably through fear of overcrowding—omits such names of im- 
portance as Rabaul, Noumea, and Tulagi. Two double-page 
end-papers would have been better than the one general Pacific map 
actually given. There are, in addition, one or two serious mistakes. 
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The description of the 1923 Imperial Conference (p. 5) implies that 
Mr. MacDonald was already then prime minister and that the cessation 
of work at Singapore was then decided upon. In fact the Conference, 
with Mr. Massey in full approval, fully endorsed the Singapore plan, 
and Mr. MacDonald did not become prime minister until January 
1924, two months after the Conference had dispersed. There were 
some important developments between the Imperial Conference of 
1937 and the outbreak of war in September 1939, and these seriously 
affected the view that the British Fleet would be ‘ sufficiently strong 
to prevent any major operations against New Zealand or Australia’ 
(p. 6). The 1937 Conference was looking backwards, and Australia’s 
demand for regional Pacific planning reflected serious doubts on this 
account. On page 64 it is difficult to understand the implied dis- 
tinction between the ‘ Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington’ and 
the ‘ United States Chiefs of Staff’. Perhaps the inclusion of the 
word ‘ separate’ would clarify this. In general, a tree of Pacific 
Command, related to Allied Command as a whole, would be extremely 
useful. 

N. H. Grsss. 










Short Notices 


In the fourth and completely re-written edition of his Adam’s Ancestors 
(London: Methuen, 1953), Dr. L. S. B. Leakey has produced yet another 
account of the Old Stone Age for the general reader. Such summaries 
of the evidence for the remoter phases of human antiquity seem popular 
today, and we may perhaps ask why no comparable treatment of the 
later prehistoric past of Europe has been produced. Without disrespect 
to the students of the Palaeolithic, it might be suggested that their task 
is in many ways easier than that facing the prehistorian concerned, for 
instance, with the first millennium s.c. Within the framework of the 
disciplines of the natural sciences such as geology, much Palaeolithic 
archaeology must consist of typological arrangements of stone tools 
which hardly advance beyond the higher philately. The equipment of 
the student of the later periods of prehistory, on the other hand, must 
approximate to, and often overlap, that of the historian, and so call for 
a broader basis in the humanities. ‘To the historian, of course, it is the 
later phases that are important, and rightly so, since they are the formative 
periods behind his own sphere of study, in which the written record can 
give us a far more satisfactory picture of the past than any derived from 
archaeological evidence. It is to be hoped that before long later pre- 
history will be presented in a form which can be assimilated and criticized 
by historians. Dr. Leakey’s practical approach to the function of stone 
tools provides a valuable corrective to pure typology, and in his book the 
summary of the African material is particularly useful to the student. 
Over-simplification is inevitable in a general survey, but his treatment 
of the Upper Palaeolithic industries presents a misleadingly cut-and- 
dried picture. One would also welcome some discussion of how far 
‘cultures’ can be postulated from techniques of stone-working among 
the accidentally durable remnants of the material equipment of com- 
munities, much of whose possessions must have been made of perishable 
substances. Stuart Piccorr. 





Sir John Myres’s Herodotus, Father of History (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1953) consists of lecture notes of one of the most prominent 
late ancient historians and successful university teachers of England 
who has remodelled his much-revised manuscript into a book of six 
chapters for the future enjoyment of his many pupils and of all of us. 
This treatise on Herodotus looks still like Aristotle’s Politics or Nico- 
machean Ethics, the different stages in which certain ideas were conceived 
or modified during the author’s life being apparent to the attentive reader. 
After a short preface the book begins with five essays on the Man, His 
Life and Travels; on Herodotus and His Critics; on the World of 
Herodotus; on the Father of History; and on the Structure of the 
Histories. Stimulating historical notes on the histories fill the remaining 
more than three-fifths of the book which is concluded by text references 
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and an unfortunately somewhat incomplete index. Some important 
publications of the time after 1939 or so have no more been made use of, 
some references in the notes are incomplete or faulty. But the aim of 
this book was certainly never to give a complete and up-to-date survey. 
Instead, the author intended to set us thinking about Herodotus and 
the events reported by him. He has well succeeded in this purpose. 
Among the many problems raised in this book there are especially two 
which deserve more detailed discussion. On pages 261 f. the reader 
will find the most lucid and convincing description of Greek and Persian 
naval tactics during the battle of Salamis which is known to this reviewer. 
The author was a very successful British naval commander in the Aegean 
Sea during the First World War, and here acquired experience in rowing 
and sailing under war conditions also. It is obvious that his thoroughly 
brilliant interpretation, in the breezy English of a British seafaring man, 
of our evidence of the Greek and Persian naval operations in 480 and 
479 B.C., especially in connexion with Artemisium, Salamis, and Mycale, 
was conceived first on account of such wartime experiences. Fortun- 
ately a sailor’s yarn is not missing in the author’s otherwise perfectionist 
and perfect Salamis passages. —The Greek equivalent of a Wren in peasant 
clothing appears under the command of Aristides and is supposed to 
have directed certain difficult manoeuvres of the Greek warships with 
penetrating orders from the island of Psyttaleia! What a Salamis film 
could be produced around this interpretation of the humble miracle 
story in Herodotus, VIII, 84! Another question which is even more 
important for historians and has been raised by the author, is that of the 
sources of Herodotus. He shares the communis opinio of the majority 
of ancient historians that Herodotus mainly picked up oral information 
from Greeks and Orientals wherever he could get hold of it on his travels. 
But a discovery which Sir Joh has made without seeing its consequences 
actually may assist us in modifying these views. E. Lobel, colleague of 
the author, has published the papyrus fragment of a Greek tragedy in 
Proc. Brit. Acad., xxxv (1949), 207 f., which seems to be the source for 
parts of the Lydian story in Herodotus I. Sir John (pp. 3, 77) has shown 
convincingly that there are many iambic lines in the very Lydian chapters 
of the father of history, and that these passages (pp. 137 f.) have the 
structural arrangement of the contemporary Attic tragedies. This is, I 
think, the final proof, if it should still be needed, that Mr. Lobel was 
right in dating his papyrus tragedy into the early fifth century B.c. 
against Professor K. Latte (Eranos, xlviii (1950), 136 f.) who tried to 
show somewhat unconvincingly that we have here a Hellenistic tragedy 
from Alexandria before us. That Herodotus used Homer’s Iliad and 
Odyssey, the Homeric epics of the Kyklos, Aeschylus’ Persae (p. 265), and 
perhaps Sophocles’ Antigone (p. 12) has always been rather obvious. We 
now seem to have to learn from Mr. Lobel and Sir John that poetical 
texts of the seventh, sixth, and early fifth centuries 8.c. are more often 
behind some of the less trustworthy statements of Herodotus about 
historical events and general conditions in east and west than we imagined 
up to now. Perhaps some or all miracle stories from the Persian wars 
are culled from such poetical sources also, as the reviewer suggested 
recently for two such passages (Symbol. Os/., xxx (1953), 80 £.), iambic 
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lines appearing in this context not by chance again, as the author has 
discovered (p. 245 and also 83 f.). The reader will envy Sir John Myres’s 
late pupils at Oxford for having had the opportunity to be trained in the 
understanding of historic documents and historic happenings by such a 
tutor. Let us hope that this new generation will prove to be fully equal 
to their predecessors. F, M. HEICHELHEIM. 


Historians requiring information on the history of English mints 
have up to the present relied mainly on the rich harvest to be gleaned 
from Ruding’s Asnals of the Coinage, and on J. B. Hume’s account in 
The Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Constitution, 
Management and Expense of the Royal Mint (1849). Neither of these 
sources is superseded by Sir John Craig’s new book, The Mint. A History 
of the London Mint from A.D. 287 to 1948 (Cambridge : University Press, 
1953), though this sets out to be a full-scale history of the institution 
over which its author, as Deputy Master and Comptroller, presided with 
so much distinction until his recent retirement. The Mint is based largely 
on the manuscript record books in the Royal Mint library, and its chief 
merit lies in the very full information it gives regarding the organization 
and personnel of the mint itself, especially in the last four centuries, and 
in its account of the changes in the technique of coining during the same 
period. In these respects it must be regarded as authoritative. If 
inadequate use seems to have been made of material in the Public Record 
Office, its author can plead that he is writing a history of the mint, not a 
history of the coinage, and that it is to the latter that such Record Office 
material as is relevant mainly refers. Since the book is likely to be 
regarded as authoritative in other spheres than those of mint history, it 
must regretfully be said that from the historian’s point of view it is in 
many ways inadequate. Its chief weaknesses are the insufficiency of its 
footnotes, which constantly leave the reader guessing as to the authority 
for statements in the text, and the author’s very uncritical attitude 
towards figures given by the older sources. These between them have 
sometimes resulted in serious errors, even in matters of major import- 
ance. For example, on page 122 Leake’s figures for the recoinage of 
Queen Elizabeth I are treated as being authoritative, though they date 
from 1793 and were based on very incomplete material These figures 
show a gross profit of £155,134 and expenses of £108,630, leaving a net 
profit to the government of £46,504. The author then adds the enig- 
matic sentence ‘ £30,000 must have gone on other expenses; it was 
reckoned that when everything had been paid for, the queen cleared 
£14,000’. No explanation is offered as to why these expenses must 
be added to those already enumerated by Leake, or who is responsible 
for the estimate of £14,000. In fact, the estimate is taken from Feaver- 
year, who copied it from Froude, who took it from a Lansdowne manu- 
script of dubious authority, and the £30,000 has simply been introduced 
to make this quite unreliable estimate agree with that arrived at by Leake. 
A fuller knowledge of the literature of the subject would have saved the 
author from this particular error, for the profits of the recoinage were 
studied by Professor Conyers Read in an article in the Economic History 
Review for 1935-6. This is perhaps an extreme case, but the careful 
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reader will find other slips and omissions in the text. The author is 
often careless over details that touch the fringes of his subject. Darfur 
(misspelt Dafur) is not on the Red Sea (p. 15), but 700 miles inland; the 
‘French prints, ¢. 1755 ’ in the Royal Mint, from which several illustra- 
tions are taken, are the plates of the great Encyclopédie of Diderot and his 
colleagues. The Bristol (Customs House) hoard of 1689, found in 1923, 
could have advantageously been used to illustrate the phenomena 
referred to on page 167. The book, to put it briefly, is a useful and 
important study within its limits, but the historian must exercise caution 
in accepting its accounts of events and phenomena that occurred outside 
the walls of the Royal Mint, and even sometimes of those that occurred 
inside them. Puitrp GRIERSON. 


Mr. Ernst Gerhard Riisch, author of Twotilo, Ménch und Kunstler (St. 
Gallen: Fehr, 1953), shows that in spite of his great ability as a craftsman, 
Tuotilo of St. Gall (floruit 895-912) was primarily a monk. But even 
if the ‘ opus Dei’ had the first call on his activities, what he did in 
the arts was nevertheless outstanding, for he was a writer, a composer, 
probably an illuminator, and certainly an ivory carver. It is his book- 
covers that we know best today, and these can be assigned to him on 
the basis of documents. They are in a very characteristic and personal 
style; had other ivories survived, it would not have been hard to 
distinguish them as his work. A far more important role has some- 
times been attributed to the monastic craftsman than the facts justify, 
but in the case of Tuotilo they are not to be disputed, and Mr. 
Riisch has performed a useful task by assembling the material in this 
small volume. The record of Tuotilo’s life, as set out by Ekkehart, 
is fairly full; it forms the basis of Mr. Riisch’s text, and it has proved 
possible to draw conclusions with regard to Tuotilo’s personality as 
well as his work. The book is small, but concise and detailed. The 
text is well supported by footnotes, and there is a full bibliography. 
It is a useful addition to the rather scanty studies that exist of an 
interesting man and an important period. 

D. Taxsor RIcE. 


In a well known passage in the Gesta Chuonradi Imperatoris Wipo tells 
how in the rebellion of 1027 the Swabian sub-vassals gave their support 
to the emperor against their immediate lord, Duke Ernest; and the 
doctrine that the emperor was excepted from any oath of allegiance 
taken to the immediate feudal superior received legal sanction in the 
edict of Roncaglia of 1158. Yet it is fairly clear that it did not meet with 
general acceptance. Professor Walther Kienast takes these facts as his 
starting point for an investigation of the relations between sub-vassals 
and the sovereign (Untertaneneid und Treuvorbehalt in England und Frankreich 
(Weimar: Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1952)). No one is better quali- 
fied for this very intricate piece of research. Since the publication of his 
first book, Die deutschen Fiirsten im Dienste der Westmdachte (vol. i, 1924) he 
has been recognized as a leading authority on feudal relationships, and 
during the last twenty-five years he has contributed a number of studies 
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to the subject, including a notable discussion of the great book of Mitteis, 
Lebnrecht und Staatsgewalt in the Historische Zeitschrift (1938). In the volume 
before us he discusses the question whether in acts of fealty and homage 
done by a vassal to his immediate lord there was an express reservation 
of the faith due to the king either in France or in England. Against the 
view taken by Luchaire and more recently by Mitteis, Professor Kienast 
(rightly, 1 think) concludes that in France there was no such reservation 
after the break up of the Carolingian empire, at any rate until the time 
of Philip the Fair. In England it was otherwise. Who precisely are 
meant by ‘all the landholding men of any account whosoever men they 
were’, who took the oath at Salisbury in 1086, has been much disputed; 
but whether we take them to be (as does Professor Kienast) actually all 
the mesne tenants, or as Sir Frank Stenton surely more rightly supposes, 
the substantial men of the honorial baronage to whom the term ‘ baron’ 
was applied, there can be no doubt that the oath of Salisbury expresses 
a fundamental constitutional principle of the first importance: that in 
England faith to the king stood outside any act of homage and fealty 
taken by a sub-vassal to his immediate lord. And may not this principle 
reflect, as Professor Kienast suggests, the law of Edmund: ‘ Imprimis, 
ut omnes jurent . . . fidelitatem Eadmundo regi, sicut homo debet 
esse fidelis domino suo’? The book is a very thorough investigation 
of the problems with which it deals, perhaps in places unnecessarily 
thorough; for, if we consider the advance in historical studies made 
during the last half-century there is no need to quote the opinions of 
Freeman and Gneist on such questions as these. But this hardly detracts 
from the value of the book. One may, however, wonder how effective 
the bond of fealty to the king really was. In England where it existed, 
there is less private war and less rebellion than on the Continent. But 
may this not be, at least in part, due to the strength and personality of its 
rulers, for when the king was weak (as in the case of Stephen) it broke 
down. It meant also that opponents of the Crown, who had a regard 
for feudal rules, would formally renounce their homage before taking 
action (difidatio) as did the barons in 1215. Nevertheless, we hear of 
no such renunciation when Robert of Mowbray and his men rebelled 
in 1095, nor did the existence of an implied oath prevent the men of the 
earls of Leicester and Norfolk from following their lords against the 
king in the rebellion of 1173-4. It is doubtful whether an oath of 
fealty made much difference with discontented men who meant business. 
A. L. Poors. 


Old Coventry and Lady Godiva, by F. Bliss Burbidge (Birmingham : 
Cornish Brothers Limited, 1953), is one of the older type of local history 
compilations, at once useful and vexatious. Much of it is taken up with 
a narrative of facts and traditions concerning the early history of Coventry 
and in particular the Godiva episode. There is little here that is new, 
but the chief merit of the book is that it contains the first printed version 
of the manuscript Annals, or Mayor’s List, of the city of Coventry, a 
useful summary of the events of each mayoral year from 1345 up to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, of which several copies survive 
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both in the borough archives and elsewhere. Mr. Burbidge also prints 
the reminiscences of Mr. William Odell, a magistrate of the city, covering 
the period 1800 to 1884. Levi Fox. 


In the latest volume of Nelson’s Medieval Texts, Selected Letters of 
Innocent III concerning England (1198-1216) (London: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1953), Professor C. R. Cheney and Professor W. H. Semple have 
provided text and translation (together with an admirable commentary) 
of eighty-seven out of the five or six hundred of Innocent’s extant letters 
dealing with English affairs. The concentration on England gives the 
book a special interest to English students, and contrives to give a more 
coherent picture than a more diffuse collection of the diverse activities 
of the central authority in one of the leading daughter churches of 
Europe. Inevitably, we can learn nothing here of Innocent’s concern 
for heretics, of the Albigensian Crusade or the papal states in Italy, and 
next to nothing of the imperial dispute; and papal letters are not by 
themselves a sufficient index of the nature of papal power or of the 
personality of the pope. But the positive achievement is remarkable. 
Diplomacy and the interdict; John’s submission and the condemnation 
of Magna Carta; legal organization and legal thought; the relations of 
pope and bishops and of the pope and the monastic orders: all this and 
much else is illustrated, as well as the diversity of the papal letters them- 
selves, from privileges and elaborate decretals to the homely reminder 
to a humble religious who had two names (and so feared lest intercession 
for his soul might be attached to the wrong label) that Innocent himself 
had once been Lothar. The Introduction provides a spare, but highly 
lucid account of the pope himself and of the working of his chancery 
—of how the letters were composed, how they may be interpreted, and 
how they have survived. The chancery is admirably described, but 
the account of the principles and inspiration of papal supremacy (pp. 
x-xiv) seems somewhat hesitant and elusive. The influence of St. 
Bernard is hinted in a footnote: here as elsewhere we catch the scent of 
a deeper learning which might have illuminated the body of the work. 
The modes of action of the pope are delicately sketched, but the coherence 
of Innocent’s principles does not appear. The editing is well-nigh 
immaculate, and the expert as well as the ordinary student will profit 
from it; above all from the commentary, and from a fuller knowledge 
of the sources of Innocent’s letters. This is the first time that the English 
archives as well as the Vatican Registers have been systematically pillaged 
for the letters of a pope of the ‘ Potthast’ period, and although only a 
selection are printed (including ten hitherto unpublished), the bulk of 
the letters for England are referred to in the notes. The commentary is 
highly efficient, but not always coldly efficient, and never excessive: a 
timely excerpt from Browne’s Vulgar Errors on page 118, for example, 
eliminates a wilderness of arid references for the effects of goat’s blood 
on adamant. The literary sources have been carefully tracked down, 
though the catalogue of biblical echoes could be expanded. The transla- 
tion is exact, and although close adherence to the sentence-structure of 
the original may sometimes leave the reader gasping for breath, its spirit 
is faithfully reflected and the meaning is rarely in doubt. There are a 
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few infelicities (such as ‘ in the alternative’ on page 5 and ‘ according to 
the vocation made concerning him’ on page 93). But in the main text, 
translation, and commentary conspire to make this book a fine example 
of polished scholarship and to give it a secure value to all who wish to 
study the great pontiff and his relations with the Ecclesia Anglicana. 

C. N. L. Brooke. 


For nearly a hundred years Frederick II’s Golden Bull for Berne 
dated 15 April 1218 (Béhmer-Ficker 935) has been regarded as un- 
authentic. Suspicions as to its form have been reinforced by doubts 
about its substance, and it has been generally accepted that the freedoms, 
privileges, and legal customs which the Bull purports to grant belong to 
the end rather than the beginning of the thirteenth century. Against 
this established view of B-F 935 as a forgery Dr. Hans Strahm has now 
directed a vigorous attack in his book, Die Berner Handfeste (Berne: Hans 
Huber, 1953). He maintains that his predecessors have been to work in 
the wrong way. Having first convinced themselves that the substance 
of the Bull could not apply to the conditions of 1218 they then sought 
to clinch the case for forgery by showing that the Bull was defective in 
form. What has been lacking, Dr. Strahm argues, is a thorough diplo- 
matic examination of the document, unbiased by the need to support a 
conclusion already reached. That lack he proceeds to fill; the result is 
an unqualified declaration that the Bull is authentic. It must be ad- 
mitted that Dr. Strahm has scored a number of telling points. He has 
no difficulty in showing that earlier certainties about the formal defects 
of the Bull were based on an insufficient acquaintance with the compara- 
tive material, which led to an exaggerated idea of the formal consistency 
to be expected of the documents emanating from Frederick’s chancery. 
The variety in diplomatic detail of the documents issued by Frederick 
as king of the Romans in the years 1212-20, as Dr. Zinsmaier has shown 
(Zt. f. Gesch. d. Oberrheins, xcvii, 1949), is indeed remarkable and goes 
some way to sustain Dr. Strahm’s contention that in no respect is B-F 
935 formally impossible for this period. The script, he argues, is not 
anachronistic; the use of the cursus is what might be expected in a 
privilege from Frederick’s chancery; the gold seal is authentic and 
X-ray examination shows that its fastening has not been tampered with; 
in short, the diplomatic grounds for believing B-F 935 to be authentic 
are overwhelmingly strong. That these arguments do not compel 
complete assent is partly due to the limitations of the ‘ pure’ diplomatic 
method, but still more to the fact that Dr. Strahm does not seem wholly 
free from that sin of special pleading which he pretty frequently imputes 
to those with whose views he disagrees. We may envy, but we cannot 
easily share his certainty (p. 23) that the hand of B-F 935 must belong to 
the first quarter of the thirteenth century. There seems a certain naivety 
in his repeated question (pp. 58, 93) why the men of Berne should forge 
a privilege giving them rights which they were already enjoying. Was 
not that the nature of much medieval forgery? Again, was it really 
impossible, as we find suggested on page 138, for a late thirteenth- 
century forger to have imitated successfully the cursus of the imperial 
chancery? And is there not a shade of parti pris to be detected over the 
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difficult matter of the early legal status of Berne? On three occasions 
(pp. 101, 107, 127) Dr. Strahm interprets the phrase in B-F 935: i” 
nostrum et imperii Romani dominium recepimus et defensionem as if Frederick 
were restoring Berne to direct imperial control in 1218. Zurdickgenommen 
haben is indeed a possible rendering of recepimus, but it is not the only one, 
as Dr. Strahm elsewhere (p. 153) tacitly admits. But it is in his discus- 
sion of the witness list and dating line of B-F 935 that he argues hardest 
and convinces least. Since there are difficulties about some of the wit- 
nesses being present at the date the document gives for itself, the witness 
list is not really a list of witnesses but eine, vielleicht bloss formalbafte Auf- 
yablung von Zustimmenden (p. 114). And then virtue is made out of 
necessity, for on page 116 the very improbabilities of the list are adduced 
as an additional argument for the authenticity of the document: for 
would not a forger have been careful to avoid these improbabilities by 
copying from a genuine document? This reasoning seems as strained 
as that whereby Dr. Strahm arrives (pp. 125-7) at the conclusion that the 
Actum et Datum of B-F 935 may extend over the two years 15 April 
1218-15 April 1220. This interesting and ingenious polemic may well 
succeed in reopening a discussion which seemed closed and in altering 
the terms in which the discussion will have to be conducted in future. 
But it has not established beyond reasonable doubt the authenticity of 
B-F 935. H. S. OFrier. 


Mr. Malcolm Letts has devoted many years to the study of Mandeville 
and his book. In the introduction to Mandeville’s Travels: Texts and 
Translations, 2 vols. (London: The Hakluyt Society, 1953) he writes as 
though he were taking leave of his ambiguous author. The texts he 
here presents are: a modernized version of the English text preserved 
in the Egerton MS. 1982; Bibliothéque Nationale, nouveau acq. fr. 
4515, a French text; MS. Bodley Rawlinson D. 99; and, as an appendix, 
translated extracts from the German version of von Diemeringen (1484), 
from the vulgate Latin text (1484), from Prester John’s letter (as printed 
by Zarncke), and from Brussels MS. 10420. The Egerton text which 
occupies vol. i is a modernized version of that edited by Sir George 
Warner (Roxburghe Club, 1889) and the main interest of Mr. Letts’ 
work is the publication of the French text (which is the earliest known 
manuscript) and the Rawlinson English version, an English abridgement 
and rearrangement, perhaps made from a Latin version: it has rubrics 
in Latin. The historical and geographical commentary is confined to 
the Egerton text, but a full index enables the reader to apply it elsewhere 
in the book. Mr. Letts is an unrepentant Mandevillian: he sees further 
proof that his author is the English knight in the passage from the early 
Paris manuscript in which there is reference to the characters yogh and 
thorn ‘en nostre langaige en Engleterre’ (i. xxv, ii. 309). To the re- 
viewer the generally accepted identity of Jean d’Outremeuse and Mande- 
ville seems still the only plausible hypothesis. Professor E. G. R. 
Taylor contributes an interesting essay in vol. i on Mandeville’s cosmo- 
gtaphy. It is good news that two Belgian scholars are embarking on 
the task of collating the French manuscripts. This will be a major under- 
taking and will perhaps shed light on the question of authorship. 


Denys Hay; 
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The bibliography of Mr. W. D. Robson-Scott’s German Travellers 
in England, 1400-1800 (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1953), a scholarly and 
well-written book, contains a list of about ninety travel-journals and 
guide-books, written between the years stated by natives of German- 
speaking lands, and the text characterizes them according to their im- 
portance and gives, so far as that is possible, a connected account of 
the contents of the great majority. In selecting the material on which 
he comments, Mr. Robson-Scott has included a great deal which is of 
human interest for the general reader. He tells us, for instance, what 
German travellers throughout four centuries have thought of the 
English national character and English manners, bringing out a certain 
continuity, apart from what each traveller copies from predecessors. 
The Elizabethan age in particular is brought vividly before us, by 
aristocratic German travellers and their secretaries. Next in interest 
is the eighteenth century, described by a succession of Swiss and German 
visitors, from Muralt on. As the itinerary followed was not usually 
very adventurous, even at the later date, there is little to be found here 
about Scotland and nothing about Ireland or even Wales. Mr. Robson- 
Scott has in every instance traced as carefully as he could the traveller’s 
debt to earlier writers, so that his work is of value to the historian who 
uses any of the visitors discussed as a source. A list of English transla- 
tions indicates which of the works discussed are already widely known 
among English scholars, and unjustly neglected sources, such as the 
Silesian Nikolaus von Popplau in 1484, are given special attention. 
Some are pointed out, on the other hand, who have been taken too 
seriously. Paul Hentzner’s Itinerarium (1612), from which the descrip- 
tion of England has been so often reprinted since Horace Walpole 
had it translated, is shown to be full of plagiarisms. The fact emerges 
that in every age not only details are borrowed freely in these journals, 
but a common attitude, due to many factors, can usually be found in 
groups of contemporaries. Because of the maturity of his judgement 
and his good grasp of both German and English history and literature, 
Mr. Robson-Scott has made of his study a very readable book of con- 
siderable historical interest. 

W. H. Brurorp. 


So rarely have private financial records of the late fifteenth century 
been printed in full that Dr. R. H. Hilton’s edition of the Ministers’ 
Accounts of the Warwickshire Estates of the Duke of Clarence, 1479-80 
(Dugdale Society Publications, no. xxi, 1952) must be regarded as a 
pleasing novelty. It would be wasteful to publish many of this large 
class of records, but a specimen is valuable, especially one as handsomely 
produced as this. Although the frontispiece serves to reveal two slips 
of transcription in the general heading, we are given, on the whole, a 
satisfactory text. The matter is often arid and difficult to interpret, but 
a long Introduction brings under careful review most of the points of 
interest. One is rather oddly shirked: these are not, it seems, the 
original accounts but enrolled copies put together by or for the auditors. 
It would be useful to be told the purpose of this duplication which was 
widely practised by that time on other estates. That the manors in- 
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cluded in these accounts had long been associated is hardly surprising, 
since nearly all of them had been entailed by the third Beauchamp earl 
of Warwick before his death in 1369. Dr. Hilton justly regrets the 
absence of similar material for earlier years, though he does what he 
can with the few remaining scraps. On the other hand, he has denied 
himself what would surely have been quite as useful a comparison with 
the accounts and valors that belong to the reign of Henry VIII. If 
‘ the plainest message of the 1480 accounts is the decline of the traditional 
seignorial economy’, we naturally want to know what happened next. 
Dr. Hilton is far too ready to assume that these rolls prove the economic 
embarrassment of what he somewhat oddly calls ‘ the rulers of English 
society’. That some of the higher nobility were embarrassed is likely, 
though not in the least obvious. The yield of each manorial unit may 
have been less than formerly, but for those who succeeded in accumu- 
lating a larger number of such units than their fathers had owned the 
total yield could very well be more. Generally speaking those families 
that survived got richer. This was certainly true of the Beauchamp 
owners of Dr. Hilton’s manors before their extinction in the male line 
in 1445; and it seems scarcely likely that the Nevills who succeeded 
them were less fortunate. The tentative analysis of the administration 
of the Clarence lands with which Dr. Hilton’s Introduction ends is full 
of interest. It is a reminder that we badly need to know how Yorkist 
officials managed the many estates that came to Edward IV by inheritance 
and forfeiture. But it is rarely wise to question Dugdale’s accuracy 
when he cites a document and Dr. Hilton is wrong to do so here. 
K. B. McFAarRLAne. 


The so-called Italian Relation of England has been a familiar source of 
picturesque material for the reign of Henry VII ever since it was pub- 
lished for the Camden Society in 1847. Now, thanks to the interest 
and enterprise of an Italian amateur (in the strict and best sense) of 
manuscripts, Baron C. V. Malfatti, we can add to it Two Italian Accounts 
of Tudor England (Barcelona, for the editor, 1953), containing ‘ A Journey 
to London in 1497’ and ‘ A Picture of English Life under Queen Mary ’. 
Baron Malfatti has printed an English translation of both documents— 
and thanks to Mr. John Graham of King’s College, Cambridge, it is an 
excellent and readable translation—but has fortunately added the originals. 
The material is perhaps better off without the heavy burden of a scientific 
editorial apparatus, though there are a few points which would be well 
served by an elucidating note, and the translator has at times been handi- 
capped by insufficient knowledge of the technical terms of the period. 
The ‘ decime ’ paid to the pope were the tenth and not the tithe (p. 54); 
in connexion with the financial year, the familiar Michaelmas looks odd 
as St. Michael’s Day (p. 48); ‘ gabelle’ must not be rendered as excise 
in the reign of Mary Tudor (p. 48); ‘ per via della Giustitia ’, applied to 
the king’s feudal rights, hardly means ‘ through the Law Courts ’ (p. 47); 
officials who have ‘la tavola quando sono in Corte’ enjoy, of course, 
bouge of court and not ‘hospitality’; ‘prime frutte’ is used in the 
original for both clerical first fruits and for the feudal relief—indeed, 
the author remarks on its likeness to the Neapolitan ‘ relievo ’—but the 
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translator has missed the difference. Baron Malfatti says that he has 
not discovered anything about his authors. As Professor C. Foligno 
remarks in an introductory note, he is not only a bibliophile, but also a 
sportsman who has left to others the privilege of tracing at least Andrea 
Francisci, who in 1497 wrote a Latin letter describing his journey to 
England. Perhaps the implied challenge may be briefly taken up. 
Baron Malfatti is undoubtedly right in suggesting that Francisci came to 
England with an embassy, but his guess at a Milanese origin is denied 
by internal evidence. Several references note Venice as distinct from 
Italy, and in taking up his tale expressly with the first non-Italian town 
to which he came Francisci starts with Trent: clearly, he was a Venetian. 
It therefore seems more than likely that he was a member of that legation 
which produced the old Italian Relation (dated by the editress into 1496-7). 
The two accounts will repay comparison. Francisci, spreading himself 
on his journey through Austria, Germany, and the Low Countries, tells 
us little enough of England, but two things are clear: he has attended 
a Lord Mayor’s Banquet and has been to Oxford. The writer of the 
Italian Relation, an official record formally addressed by a secretary to 
the head of the mission but meant for the Government at Venice, shared 
these two experiences and tells of no other than reveals personal know- 
ledge (pp. 22 and 43). This seems to prove that Francisci was joined 
to that embassy, and there is reason to suppose that both accounts may 
have come from one pen. Nothing more definite can be said at present. 
The report of Queen Mary’s reign is anonymous. Baron Malfatti’s 
suggestion that the author came with Commendone’s embassy from 
Rome in 1553 must be right—unless the fact that the report refers to 
England’s ruler as king and notes Mary’s accession as very recent indeed 
might suggest that it was drawn up by a resident Italian for Commendone 
on his arrival. The fact that it is now bound at the Escorial with 
Commendone’s ‘ Successi d’Inghilterra’ would almost support the 
second rather than the first. The document shows a notably accurate 
acquaintance with jury trials, the system of equity, the practice of ward- 
ship, and the meaning of attainders. Its account of the royal revenue as 
a whole is full of errors and omissions, and the author was understand- 
ably beaten by the problem of peerage and parliament. (Here the reader 
is not assisted by a translation which renders ‘esse del Parlamento’ 
applied to peers as ‘to be Members of Parliament ’.) On the Commons 
he is quite sound. His main purpose was to describe the English system 
of government, but like all Italians writing from London—this applies 
to all three extant reports—he greatly overestimated the importance of 
the Lord Mayor in the country as a whole. Altogether Baron Malfatti 
deserves thanks for bringing out these documents. G. R. Exron. 





Machiavelli’s ‘image of man’ is the subject of an essay published 
in German by a Finnish scholar, Mr. Lauri Huovinen (Das Bild vom 
Menschen im politischen Denken Niccold Machiavellis, Helsinki, 1951). The 
essay is inserted in the Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae (ser. B, 
tom. 74,2): the ‘fortune’ of Machiavelli in Finland is certainly a 
subject one would like to know more about |! Yet, whatever the author 
maintains to the contrary, the topic which he himself has chosen to 
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discuss is by no means anew one. From Guicciardini and Bacon to our 
present day the tendency among Machiavelli’s interpreters has always 
been to look to his views on human nature for an explanation of his 
‘scandalous’ doctrines. This is not to say that the author of this little 
book ignores the immense literature that has been heaping up around 
Machiavelli’s enigmatic figure. If anything, he appears to be over- 
laden with authorities, and anxious not to overlook any of the strangest 
conceits that have been set forth on the subject of Machiavelli in Italy 
as well as in other parts of Europe. Unfortunately, with the exception 
of Professor Hancock’s brilliant essay, works written in English are 
conspicuously absent in Mr. Huovinen’s impressive list of authorities : 
I have no doubts that some among them—I am thinking especially of 
Professor Felix Gilbert and of Father Leslie Walker—might have warned 
him against the dangers of a too markedly ‘ ideological’ approach to 
Machiavelli. As it stands, the discussion centres mainly on whether 
Machiavelli was a ‘ pessimist’ or an ‘ optimist’ in his view of human 
nature, and on whether there is a contradiction between Machiavelli’s 
‘ theoretical’ definition of it and its ‘ practical applications’. We are 
told further that this view was derived from intuition and not, as is usually 
believed, from induction ; that Machiavelli had a ‘ juridical’ conception 
of ‘ the State’ ; that he is a precursor of the modern idea of education 
and perhaps even of ‘deism’ ; and so forth. The argument is based 
on piecemeal quotations from Machiavelli’s different works, with oc- 
casional references to contemporary, earlier as well as later writers, 
including Thomas Aquinas, Dante and Marsilius of Padua on one side, 
Hobbes and Fichte on the other. All this lends an air of abstractness 
and almost of unreality to Mr. Huovinen’s reconstruction of Machiavelli’s 
thought ; one has an impression at times that he is carried away, as it 
were, by his own and other people’s generalizations, though he un- 
doubtedly scores some very good points here and there, especially in 
his reading of Machiavelli’s minor works, often unduly neglected. 
Personally, I think he is particularly felicitous where he adds to the 
usual list of Machiavelli’s ‘fundamental’ notions—such as mecessitd, 
virth, fortuna—one further item: ambizione, a notion which, as Mr. 
Huovinen convincingly shows, is no less important in determining 
Machiavelli’s view of human affairs than are the often quoted ido/a that 
recur in the pages of the Prince and the Discourses. It would be tempting 
to see in Machiavelli’s ambizione an echo of the old Uibido dominandi : 
but Mr. Huovinen is set on denying any trace of the Christian tradition 
in Machiavelli’s image of man, and the parallel he suggests is rather 
to Hobbes’ desire for power. But to return to the ‘ abstractness ’ of Mr. 
Huovinen’s treatment of his subject, surely, in the light of the best 
recent research on Machiavelli’s literary activity, the lumping together 
of his different writings is no longer permissible. Mr. Huovinen’s line 
of argumentation shows a regrettable disregard for chronological, and 
indeed even for historical problems. It is no use trying to patch up the 
contradictions of Machiavelli’s thought in order to present it in a coherent 
and systematic pattern. These contradictions have long been accepted 
as a characteristic of the man ; and the question is, whether they are to 
be explained as an indication of a tension in Machiavelli’s mind or as 
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the result of a substantial evolution. The question of the dating of 
the Discourses, on which Professor Gilbert has recently called the atten- 


tion of the scholars, is one that cannot but considerably affect our whole 
reading of Machiavelli. 


A. P. p’ENTREVES. 


The history of international relations in the first century and a half 
of the modern era is, perhaps, best written either in short outline or in 
very great detail. Professor Gaston Zeller, in Les Temps Modernes. i. 
De Christophe Colomb a Cromwell; (vol. ii of the Histoire des Relations 
Internationales, edited by Pierre Renouvin, Hachette, Paris, 1953), appears 
to have been well aware of the problems of doing it in 300 pages. Written 
on such a scale, diplomatic history could all too easily become a dreary 
succession of inconclusive wars and broken treaties, of abortive marriage 
settlements and bewildering changes of alliances—a story that is dull for 
the expert and utterly confusing for the general reader. Only in his 
chapter on the Italian wars of the sixteenth century, and in a few pages 
on the history of the Baltic states, has Professor Zeller fallen victim to 
this difficulty. For the rest, his book avoids it brilliantly and is a master- 
piece of organization. The author conceives international relations in 
no narrow, diplomatic, sense. The demographic and economic bases 
of power are clearly presented, together with the traditions and modes 
of thought of the dynasties and governments of the time. There is a 
discussion of the development of international law and of diplomatic 
practices, and a special chapter entitled ‘ Liaisons Intellectuelles ’, on the 
role of the universities and the growth of nationalist and vernacular 
cultures. The principal chapters are arranged on a geographical basis: 
the ocean, the Mediterranean, western and central Europe, the Baltic, 
eastern Europe and Asia. In this way, M. Zeller is able to show the 
long-term interests of different states, their main problems, and the 
reasons for their eventual success or failure. While, in a text-book of 
this kind, one does not expect any drastic re-interpretation, M. Zeller 
makes some very interesting observations, as on the common mistake 
of antedating the Habsburg concern with the Ottoman advance on 
central Europe to the time of the imperial election of Charles V, or the 
traditional over-emphasis of the importance of religion in the relations 
between the great powers in the age of Philip II. Occasionally the 
author discloses a distinctly pro-French bias, as in his speculations on 
the possible results of an imperial election of Francis I; but this bias 
never distorts his judgement and tends to add interest to his writing. 
There are very few points on which one would quarrel with him: possibly 
on his over-emphasis of the piratical nature of the voyages of the Eliza- 
bethans, or the venerable, but unjustified, description of the battle of 
Lepanto as decisive. Henry VIII claimed the imperial title of ‘ majesty ’ 
as well as Francis I, and the brothers Cherley are more commonly spelt 
Shirley. This book, which has an index and seven useful maps, is 
written in a somewhat dry but admirably clear and concise style. It is 
an excellent introduction to the study of modern European history. 

H. G. KorNIGSBERGER. 
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The title given by G. E. and K. R. Fussell to their volume The English 
Countrywoman: .A Farmbouse Social History A.D. 15300-1900 (London: 
Andrew Melrose, 1953) is somewhat misleading. A study of the con- 
ditions of farmhouse life through the centuries would, provided it were 
based upon a sound foundation of social and economic history, have 
been most valuable. This picture of female activities is by no means 
confined to the farmhouse. What has been done is to range through a 
large number of printed sources, as seen in the authorities quoted for 
each chapter, extracting therefrom a great deal of miscellaneous informa- 
tion concerning women’s lives in general during the period named from 
the great ladies downwards. Much of this is entertaining, though hardly 
new to the social historian; while the absence of a full index—that 
supplied is of the most cursory kind—detracts from the book’s possible 
value as an anthology. The authors’ generalizations on social and 
economic matters cannot be accepted at many points; and too often a 
statement is what they themselves say of one such, ‘a wild surmise’. 
Moreover, such remarks as that there were ‘no refrigerators in the 
sixteenth century’ and that, in the Victorian era, ‘ladies did not as a 
rule take an active part in shooting’ are quite valueless. 

Grapys Scorr THoMsoN. 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the production of home- 
spun cloth in North Wales became a sizeable exporting industry with 
markets not only in England but also in western and southern Europe. 


How these cloths, woven by Celtic peasants in their remote mountain 
homesteads from poor-quality wool, came to be sold in quantity by 
London merchants in Rouen, Bordeaux, La Rochelle, Malaga and else- 
where, is a curious and alluring story, none the less so because of the 
inevitable gaps caused by dearth of evidence. Dr. T. C. Mendenhall 
in taking upon himself the complicated task of narrating it, in the not 
entirely accurately titled volume, The Shrewsbury Drapers and the Welsh 
Wool Trade in the XVI and XVII Centuries (Oxford University Press, 
1953), has searched as widely as could reasonably be expected, pieced 
together his evidence with care, and contributed something new to our 
knowledge of the Tudor and Stuart realm. He has little to say about 
the Welsh peasant-weavers, who were not organized by clothiers in the 
way of the West Country. The curtain really rises only with the sale 
of their cloth—until 1621 at the Oswestry mart—to the closely organized 
group of English merchant capitalists who sheltered their activities 
behind the quasi-medieval facade of the Company of Drapers of Shrews- 
bury. These well-connected middlemen saw to the dressing and finish- 
ing of the cloths and then dispatched them to London for sale. Much 
of Dr. Mendenhall’s narrative is concerned with the efforts of the Shrews- 
bury cloth-dealers to defend and fortify their monopoly, by the promotion 
of legislation, by litigation, by bribery and wirepulling; they had envious 
rivals, including the mercers of their own town and also the merchants 
of Bristol, of Chester, and above all of London. Dr. Mendenhall also 
examines at length the changing pattern of the overseas market for Welsh 
cloth. Here he is on more treacherous ground, relying as he does upon 
the unproven authority of the fiscal records and particularly upon figures 
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culled from the port books, presented in tabular form and boldly dignified 
as ‘commercial statistics’, However, he is aware of the pitfalls and 
for the most part commendably cautious. He incidentally throws light 
on many points small in themselves but bearing upon larger issues—e.g., 
the rivalry of London and the outports, the structure of London merchant 
firms, the fluctuations in the French and Spanish markets in the seven- 
teenth century, and the attitude of the Commons to legislation on local 
matters. It is altogether a very illuminating tale. There is a misprint 
on page 227, where ‘ 1556” should read ‘ 1566’. G. D. Ramsay. 


M. Claire Cross’s The Free Grammar School of Leicester (Department 
of English Local History, Occasional Papers No. 6, University College 
of Leicester) is a sound essay of more than local interest. It elucidates 
the plans of the Wigstons in the time of Henry VIII, and the re- 
foundation under Elizabeth. For the latter it gives the full text of the 
statutes for the school, signed in 1574 at the foot of every page by the 
earl of Huntingdon. They show the earl’s determination to have a 
puritan academy, whose two top forms attended prophesyings. There 
is concisely judicious comment on the school’s subsequent vicissitudes, 
particularly on its decline from high success during the eighteenth 
century, for reasons personal, political, and sectarian ; the failure of 
efforts to revive it, even with head masters who brought their pupils 
with them ; and its collapse by 1841, in the face of competition from 
both the Collegiate School (1836) promoted by churchmen, and the 
Proprietary School (1837) a nonconformist enterprise, with curricula 
more various, and ostensibly more useful, than the old-fashioned 
gtammar education, which was unpopular in a manufacturing community, 
but to which the grammar schools were legally tied. 

R. W. Greaves. 


The presentation of Indian history has suffered from a glut of general 
histories. Far too many of these comprehensive writers are not trained 
historians. In many cases they have neglected to take into account 
the scientific researches of the last thirty years. We therefore welcome 
Mr. Tapankumar Ray Chaudhuri’s Bengal under Akbar and Jahangir (Cal- 
cutta: A. Mukherjee & Co., Ltd., 1953) which is the first attempt to 
write the social history of the province from the battle of Tukaroi in 
1575 to the death of Jahangir in 1627. He is to be congratulated on 
having done for Bengal what W. H. Moreland accomplished for the 
Mughal Empire in his two erudite studies, India at the Death of Akbar 
and India from Abkar to Aurangzeb. ‘The first half of Mughal rule in the 
province saw the emergence of new forces which deeply affected the 
development of the Bengali people. The Mughal conquest synchron- 
ized with the growth of European enterprise, especially the trading 
activities of the Portuguese. It was also a period when Bengal felt the 
effect of various religious movements and developments. The con- 
solidation of Mughal power was a lengthy business, and it is doubtful 
whether it was ever properly accomplished in Bengal. Before the 
development of communications in the second half of the nineteenth 
century the central Government in India always experienced the greatest 
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difficulty in controlling outlying provinces. Akbar in his wisdom 
attempted to do so by an elaborate system of checks on the powers of 
the provincial governors. So far as Bengal is concerned these are well 
described and discussed by Mr. Ray Chaudhuri. The influence of the 
Portuguese on social and economic conditions is also well portrayed— 
their legitimate trade, their piratical ventures and slave trade, their 
cruelty and proselytizing activities. Perhaps the best part of this well- 
written book is that which deals with the influence on Bengali culture 
of the neo-Vaishnava movement which laid great emphasis on the 
bhakti (devotion) cult; the Vaishnava Sahajiya movement with its strong 
Yogic-Tantric bias; and the Sakta-Tantric cult whose devotees went 
a-whoring after strange gods. The author’s linguistic equipment has 
enabled him to consult contemporary Bengali and Persian manuscripts 
and Sanskrit religious texts. C. C. Davies. 


In 1612 William Strachey wrote two books of what was intended 
to be the first systematic history of English activity in North America, 
but he did not complete it, as he intended, with a detailed narrative of 
the English colony in Virginia since 1607. He later presented one 
copy to the ninth earl of Northumberland (which appeared in the 
Leconfield sale in 1928 and is now at Princeton), another to Sir Allen 
Apsley (now Bodleian Library, Ashmole MS. 1758) and a third to Bacon 
(now Brit. Mus., Sloane MS. 1622). The last was edited by R. H. 
Major for the Hakluyt Society in 1849 and has long been out of print. 
Dr. Louis B. Wright and Mrs. Virginia Freund have now produced 
a very welcome edition of the Princeton text (The Historie of Travell 
into Virginia Britania, Hakluyt Society, 2nd ser., vol. ciii, 1953)—the 
best manuscript of the three, as the editors show, though it lacks the 
vocabulary of Powhatan Algonquian words for which the British 
Museum and Bodleian versions are added in an appendix. The edition 
has been prepared with skill and scholarship and will be very welcome 
to students of early English expansion. The Introduction relates what 
is now known of Strachey (much more than Major knew) ; there are 
useful notes to the text and several helpful maps, while Rev. James A. 
Geary adds a valuable linguistic appendix on Strachey’s Indian words. 
Strachey planned his work on generous lines. His prefatory matter 
ranged widely in space and time though much of it is empty rhetoric. 
His second book, the history proper, covered, as he left it, only the 
Elizabethan colonial experiments and the New England settlement of 
1607, and is entirely derivative. The work stands solidly on the merits 
of its first book which provides a thorough survey of the Indian polity 
of Virginia and a somewhat more pedestrian account of its natural 
resources. ‘The first book has many vivid touches drawn from personal 
experience in Virginia in 1610-11 and much acute observation, so that 
it can be read for pleasure as well as profit. Strachey’s new editors 
refer in general terms to his debt to Captain John Smith : they did not 
consider Smith’s debt to him, which was appreciable. Indeed, one 
of the major defects of this edition is that the details of this mutual 
interdependence are not brought out in the notes. Lacking as we do 
a critical edition of Smith’s Works it is also, perhaps, to be regretted that 
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Strachey’s editors did not annotate the ethnological and natural history 
material more fully, especially as the work of the archaeologists and 
anthropologists for the area covered has been especially comprehensive. 
Within the limits of what is attempted, however, the edition is an 
impeccable one, with a most welcome freedom from those small faults 
which assault even the most painstaking editors. 


D. B. Quinn. 


In a compact pamphlet of some thirty-five pages Professor A. H. 
Dodd surveys The Character of Early Welsh Emigration to the United States 
(Cardiff : University of Wales Press, 1953). ‘The text is mainly a scholarly 
elaboration of the diagrammatic map which serves as frontispiece and 
which indicates the earliest settlement of individuals and groups, with 
some of their later movements. Despite his modest claims, the author 
in fact presents an outline of the entire migration of Welshmen to the 
United States from the earliest colonial times to the great exodus of the 
1840s. The outline itself is important, with its evidence of the slow 
start and the varying tempo thereafter. It gains still more significance 
from the critical and balanced judgement which the author pronounces 
on standard authorities and on such topics as the Propagation, the fate 
of the Welsh language in America, and the special contribution made 
by Wales to the United States ‘ by the accidents of dispersion rather than 
by pursuit of the will-o’-the-wisp of concentration ’. 

G. H. Gurrripce. 


Since 1918 the van Riebeeck Society has published thirty-two volumes 
of South African documents, and it was therefore appropriate that it 
should decide to produce The Journal of Jan van Riebeeck, the founder of 
the Cape settlement, in celebration of the three hundredth anniversary 
of his arrival in Table Bay. It was, moreover, a wise decision, since Dr. 
W. G. Brill’s edition produced for the Historical Society of Utrecht 
between 1884 and 1893 and the abridged English translation made by 
the Cape Archivist, the Rev. H. C. V. Leibbrandt were known to suffer 
from omissions and inaccuracies. In June 1940 the Council of the 
van Riebeeck Society entrusted D. B. Bosman, then Professor of Neder- 
lands and Afrikaans in the University of Cape Town, and H. B. Thom, 
Professor of History in the University of Stellenbosch, with the task of 
editing the Journal. When the former was appointed Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Holland, it was decided that he should be chiefly responsible 
for the Dutch edition and Professor Thom for the one in English, of 
which vol. i, covering the years 1651 to 1655, appeared in 1952 (Cape 
Town and Amsterdam: A. A. Balkema). As Professor Thom points out, 
the so-called van Riebeeck Journal was not a private diary, but an official 
record of daily events in the settlement. Such journals were kept at 
every one of the Company’s stations in accordance with an instruction 
issued by the Council of Seventeen in 1621. Hence the van Riebeeck 
Journal is simply that part which was kept between 1651 and 1662 when 
he was Commander of the Cape. There is, in fact, no trace of his hand- 
writing in the original though van Riebeeck probably dictated some of 
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the entries and may have supplied rough notes. The Journal is invaluable 
for the early history of the Cape settlement. From it one obtains a 
vivid picture of the hard years at the start when food supplies ran danger- 
ously low and ‘ the bloody flux ’ took a heavy toll of lives. Van Riebeeck 
had to be on guard against desertion and mutiny. On 26 September 
1652, there is this entry: ‘We are not a little apprehensive, in view of 
the desertion of the aforesaid persons, that there may perhaps be 
more trouble and that there may be others too who have something odd 
in mind.” However, the settlement was fortunate in its first commander, 
who had a firm faith in its future. He offered two cans of wine to 
anyone who would reveal ‘ the instigator of the grumbling’, prayed the 
Almighty to send relief-ships from the Indies or the Fatherland, and 
patiently resowed his seeds after the growing crops had been destroyed 
by wind, rain, and hail. On 12 August 1655, a more cheerful note is 
struck: ‘Last night the sick-comforter’s wife was for the second time 
here at the Cape delivered of a son and all the other women are soon to 
follow suit; so that everything is proving fruitful.’ It is interesting to 
observe the deterioration of relations with the Hottentots. As late as 
6 December 1652 they are described as ‘ at heart as well as in appearance 
most affable’, but a week later, on 13 December 1652, annoyance is 
evident at their reluctance to barter and the writer observes that it would 
be easy to take them by surprise, enslave them, and seize their cattle, 
‘ for the Saldaniers trust us more and more as the days go by’. Possibly 
the Hottentots sensed the danger. On 24 December 1652 it was noted 
that they were ‘ very much afraid of us, more so than before ’, and were 
reluctant to come to the fort. However, though the suggestion of a 
surprise attack recurs (on 8 April 1654 and at the close of May 1655), no 
such base action stains the record of these early years. In fact, the 
Council of Policy even prohibited reprisals for thefts of cattle. Professor 
Thom and the van Riebeeck Society are to be congratulated on a fine 
piece of work. It is evident that great care has been taken to secure 
the most accurate version of the Journal by collating the texts in the Cape 
and Dutch Archives. The object of ‘a clear and correct translation in 
every day modern English’ has been achieved and a very useful Intro- 
duction provided, which includes a succinct biographical sketch of van 
Riebeeck, as well as notes on the various extant texts and the authorship 
of the Journal. Eruet Drus, 


English Historical Documents, 1660-1714, edited by Professor Andrew 
Browning as vol. viii of the new series of English Historical Documents 
under the general direction of Professor David Douglas (London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1953), is a valuable compilation for students of 
the later Stuart period. Although inevitably it includes much constitu- 
tional material already available in various source-books, its wide range 
enables documents for the study of other topics, some of them of the 
first importance, to be made similarly accessible: the sections on public 
finance, and on Scotland and Ireland, for example, bring together docu- 
ments from a variety of sources which, though not rare, are by no means 
always to be found even in well-stocked libraries. Professor Browning’s 
general introduction is a valuable summary of the political history of 
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the period, and each section has a useful preface and a remarkably com- 
prehensive bibliography. In the production of such a volume as this, 
the selection of topics and of the material to illustrate them will inevitably 
entail some editorial decisions with which not everyone will agree, and 
doubtless much pruning and reluctant omission lie behind this selection, 
wide as itis. It is surprising, however, not to find a section on industry, 
since one is devoted to Trade and Plantations, and although the extracts 
dealing with Land and People give some information on regional activi- 
ties, there is no detailed information about the organization or dis- 
tribution of the cloth industry, or of coal, tin or lead mining in spite of 
their place in the country’s economy at the time. Foreign policy also 
seems to have rather less space given to it than its importance in this 
period would appear to merit. On the whole, however, the general 
arrangement is good, and the material is presented with clarity and 
allowed to tell its story with the minimum of explanation—sometimes, 
perhaps, with rather too little, for the bias of certain documents or the 
controversies raised by others are not in every case as fully indicated as 
might seem desirable. Professor Browning has made much use of dis- 
tribution maps, diagrams, and graphs to illustrate such diverse matters 
as inequalities in parliamentary representation and the length of, and 
attendance at, parliamentary sessions. These are interesting and often 
suggestive, but their value would be enhanced if the data upon which 
they are based were in every case clearly stated, and in certain instances 
their limitations explicitly set out. The reader looking at the maps on 
page 257 might, for example, be misled by the general caption into think- 
ing that they showed the distribution of ‘ Jacobites ’ or ‘ Extreme Tories ” 
in the country, whereas they are based on how M.P.s voted on two critical 
occasions, and it would be a rash assumption that members at that time 
necessarily represented the sentiments of those who elected them, let 
alone of those who had no vote but may well have had political opinions. 
Slips, both in the editing and in the printing, are rare, but one, which 
might be corrected in a second edition, concerns the figures of ecclesias- 
tical revenues on pages 418-20, which are given as those of 1680, whereas 
they are substantially the ‘King’s Book’ values, based on the Valor 
Ecclesiasticus (1535), and (with a few insignificant exceptions) much below 
the actual revenues in this period. But these are minor points to be 
weighed in the balance against the valuable material which Professor 
Browning has so skilfully selected and introduced, and which cannot 
fail to stimulate the further interest, as well as serve the present needs, 
of those working on the later Stuart period. E. A. O. WurrEmMan. 


Sir Charles Petrie’s The Marshal Duke of Berwick (London : Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 1953) purports to be an account of the life of a man 
who was certainly a person of importance in his day; in fact, it is little 
more than a paraphrase, with extensive quotations, of the English 
translation of Berwick’s memoirs. ‘The author has had access to the 
archives of the late duke of Alba and has also visited certain public 
repositories in France ; what he has got from these places he nowhere 
tells us in general terms, but, if his footnotes are any guide, it has not 
been much. Yet the French War Office records must contain invaluable 
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material for a biographer of Berwick ; one can only regret that an 
adequate search was not made. Nor has Sir Charles Petrie made full 
use of what is to be found in print. For instance, there is a good deal 
available in German that has not been turned to account. Those who 
are interested in Berwick will certainly want to read his memoirs, of 
which copies are not hard to find. But a biographer should seek to 
supplement and, if need be, correct what the memoirs tell us. To do 
this properly would involve the writing of an account of many of the 
operations during the War of the Spanish Succession, particularly of 
some of the operations in the Peninsula itself. For such an account 
there is ample room, since the history of the war, especially of the war 
in the Peninsula, is still very imperfectly known. Moreover, Berwick’s 
memoirs do not cover the latter part of his life. But the fact that he 
did not write of it does not mean that it was not worth writing about. 
Sir Charles, however, has very little to say about Berwick’s latter years. 
An account that, if not completely satisfactory, would be much fuller 
than that which he has chosen to give, could have been compiled 
without undue labour. Finally it must be said that this book has also 
faults of another kind. The few documents quoted do not always get 
the decent minimum of comment that they need. What is said about 
the diplomatic history of the period is meagre and far from free of 
inaccuracies. Berwick still awaits a biographer who will do him justice. 
Mark A. THOMSON. 


Warwick County Records, vol. viii (Warwickshire County Council, 
1953), edited by Mr. H. C. Johnson, covers the records of Warwickshire 
Quarter Sessions from 1682 to 1690. For the historian of local govern- 
ment the period has a special interest because in it the county lieuten- 
ancies and commissions of the peace were manipulated for political ends. 
The extent to which this was done in Warwickshire is set out in that 
section of the Introduction, which, according to the custom of the 
series, is devoted to analysing the commissions. This section is copi- 
ously furnished with fundamental biographical facts about the justices, 
from which it may ultimately be possible to draw up a full account of 
the governing classes of Warwickshire in this period. The future 
historian will thank Mr. Johnson for laying the foundations so carefully. 
A lengthy supplement to the Introduction is devoted to Protestant 
Nonconformity in Warwickshire before 17;0—a subject suggested by the 
fact that the licensing of meeting houses by Quarter Sessions began in 
the year with which the volume closes. The history of each meeting is 
traced under the respective denominations, and some general conclusions 
drawn about the distribution of Dissenters within the county; there is 
a valuable table of authorities. It is probable that never before has the 
history of so many early Nonconformist meetings been so thoroughly 
examined. Of the substance of the book little of a general kind can be 
said. The work of the Justices at this period is well known, and that 
of the Warwickshire Justices conformed, as Mr. Johnson says, to ‘ the 
familiar pattern’. This fact in no way diminishes the value of this 
corpus of topographical information upon which generations of scholars, 
aided by two admirable indexes, are destined to draw. If the surviving 
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records are faithful, the Justices were more deeply engaged in county 
government than in repressing and correcting crimes and misdemeanours. 
Few high crimes are mentioned here; suspected murder, suspected rape, 
and robbery occur only once each. (Of course Justices sitting in petty 
sessions or alone may have committed such offenders direct to assizes.) 
On the other hand, minor offences against the person are relatively 
numerous. These are the misdeeds of a stable, if clownish, society, 
without a criminal ‘ underworld’. The quality of the illustrations is 
below that of the editing. In particular, it would have been better to 
have redrawn the map of Warwickshire as it was in 169; rather than 
to have reproduced Morden’s, which is hard to read. Since the last 
volume in this series was published its architect, S$. C. Ratcliff, has died. 
The present volume contains a tribute to him in which his power of 
transmitting his own ‘ enthusiasm, knowledge and meticulous accuracy ’ 
to his juniors is most justly extolled. Those whom he influenced— 
Tod yap Kai yévos é€ouév—remember him with deep affection and are 
happy to think that so nice a scholar must always be associated with the 
Warwickshire County Council, one of the more enlightened patrons of 
historical scholarship in our time. R. B. PuGu. 


Professor Reinhold August Dorwart asserts, in his book on The 
Administrative Reforms of Frederick William I of Prussia (London: Cum- 
berlege, for Harvard University Press, 1953), that ‘ Frederick William I 
has been one of the most neglected figures of modern Prussian history ’, 
and that with him, as with Peter the Great, ‘the unhappy relations of 


both with their heirs, their boorish and uncultured characters have been 
stressed at the expense of their constructive contributions to the building 
of the strength of each state ’ (pp. 30-1). But these assertions can hardly 
be maintained: since Ranke called Frederick William ‘the greatest 
internal king of Prussia’, every aspect of his reign, and especially of his 
administration, has been most thoroughly investigated by German 
historians. This is evident by a glance at Professor Dorwart’s biblio- 
graphy which could easily be amplified (the most serious omission is the 
first volume of Carl Hinrichs’ biography of Frederick William I, pub- 
lished in 1941). Nevertheless, this is the first full-scale study of the 
subject in English, and as such it is important, especially because Frederick 
William has been branded in the popular literature as ‘the Potsdam 
Fuhrer’, a precursor of the Nazis, and a mere drill-sergeant. The 
author, however, seems to go too far in the opposite direction: his 
description rests almost entirely on the official instructions and decrees 
as printed in the Acta Borussica, but neglects the royal practice. There 
is a whole chapter on the Ministry of Justice and the king’s judicial 
reforms, but not one word about his arbitrary interference with the 
course of justice, the imposition of the death penalty, without any trial 
or legal verdict, on offenders whom the courts in his opinion had let off 
too lightly, the many cases of his threatening officials with a similar fate, 
the despotic methods of government which so much shocked contem- 
poraries. Thus a rather one-sided picture of ‘ enlightened despotism’ 
emerges (e.g. on p. 90) which has little relation with reality. Nor is it 
possible to transfer to Prussia the conception of ‘a middle class trained 
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in business economy ’, marking ‘ the transition from the feudal to the 
modern state’ and of a rising ‘ commercial, urban, money economy’ 
which occasioned this transition (p. 5). What distinguished Prussia 
from the more western countries was that, because of the prevalence of 
the Junkers, there was no rising middle class (it is an anachronism to 
call natives of eighteenth-century Magdeburg or Stettin ‘ bourgeois ’, 
as the author does on pp. 225, 232), and that the leading posts in the 
administration were usually held by native noblemen. There is no 
evidence that ‘ Frederick William I, the Bargerkénig, shared this preference 
for the burgher class and used them for all his principal offices ’, or that 
“he ordered that they be in equal numbers with the nobility’ (p. 194): 
this refers to a (not quoted) decree of 1723 which merely established 
unsalaried training posts for four young men as extraordinarii with each 
provincial chamber. All the Hohenzollerns, whether by choice or by 
necessity, relied on the powerful nobility which dominated the adminis- 
tration as well as the officers’ corps. Equally, the post of Landrat was 
reserved to noblemen: burghers were never appointed to this office (as 
alleged on p. 152). There are also many minor errors which it is im- 
possible to list here: thus Lézent is a toll and not a license (pp. 125, 127, 
135); and it is quite misleading to say that administrative unity between 
town and country was achieved in 1723 (p. 152), for the two separate 
systems of taxation continued into the nineteenth century. Finally, it is 
a pity that a Professor of History makes so many errors in his Latin 
quotations: e.g. in plenum (p. 37), miles perpetuum (p. 135), commissarius 
locus (p. 177, although the quoted passage from the Acta Borussica says 
correctly commissarius loci), Codex diplomaticum (p. 234). In short, this is 
a useful book, but it should be used with caution. F. L. Carsten. 


New light on Admiral Byng’s Minorca campaign and his subsequent 
trial and execution, together with brilliant accounts of the successful 
pursuit of beautiful ladies in various European courts, are amongst the 
chief items in Augustus Hervey’s Journal, edited by David Erskine (London: 
William Kimber, 1953). The Hon. Augustus John Hervey, afterwards 
third earl of Bristol, and a vice-admiral, was the second son of Lord 
Hervey of the Memoirs. The Journal covers the years 1746-51. It is 
colloquial in style and was not, presumably, intended for publication in 
its existing form. It has remained at Ickworth, the family seat, since 
compilation. The editor, a collateral descendant, has done his work with 
skill and care, and has included valuable material from Lord IIchester’s 
papers showing Henry Fox’s attitude towards Byng. There are interest- 
ing illustrations and plans of the battle of Minorca drawn by Hervey as 
part of Byng’s defence. Byng was Hervey’s first patron, and helped 
him towards prize money and commissions then payable for carrying 
bullion and coin in H.M. ships. This was in the Mediterranean at the 
close of the war of 1739-48. After the peace, Hervey visited the Court 
of Versailles, where he was very popular, unlike Lord Albemarle, the 
British Ambassador, who ‘ kept a great table for the English, but hardly 
ever a Frenchman dined with him’. Here the Journal becomes replete 
with detailed accounts of strenuous acts of gallantry, repeated, though 
in a somewhat minor key, at home where Hervey actually possessed a 
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wife in the shape of Elizabeth Chudleigh. Peace-time cruising followed 
with prolonged shore excursions at the chief cities of the western Medit- 
erranean. At Lisbon, also a highly favoured venue, he was actually 
kidnapped by a duchess while carrying in his ship the mistress of a 
French colonel from Marseilles who had insisted on going ‘ away with 
me for a voyage ortwo’. Gradually, however, ‘ pleasure ’ and ‘ fashion’ 
gave way to ‘ business’ as the French attack on Minorca became im- 
minent. In the campaign which followed Hervey writes as a strong 
partisan of Byng’s. He gives extremely full details of the want of 
exertion shown on shore by General Blakeney in preparing for the 
defence of St. Philip’s Castle and Mahon harbour. Of the sea battle he 
has little fresh to tell, though he criticizes Byng for not attempting to 
land the reinforcements for the garrison before engaging the French. 
He was also opposed to the fleet’s return to Gibraltar afterwards. He 
gives a telling picture of uneasiness and back-biting amongst the senior 
officers ‘as was natural on such an affair in which some were to blame 
and all were disappointed’. Back at Gibraltar he urged a quick return 
with the naval reinforcements but was over-ruled, and a few days later 
Byng was a prisoner. Hervey was disgusted at what he described as 
Hawke’s subsequent indecision and inaction. On returning home as a 
witness at Byng’s court-martial, he worked strenuously for his patron’s 
acquittal and later for his reprieve. He even offered to attempt his 
rescue immediately before the execution. The Journal closes with 
accounts of further important and interesting operations in the 
Mediterranean of great value to naval historians. BRIAN TUNSTALL. 


Mr. Stewart Mitchell points out, in his Introduction to vol. xxviii of 
the Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts (Boston: Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, 1953), that the legislative business of the 
session 1751-2 was very small beer indeed. The House had nothing to 
do and did that nothing rather more expeditiously than usual, either be- 
cause the lieutenant-governor acked them to do so, or because they were 
afraid to stay in the neighbourhood of the smallpox which was prevalent 
in and around Boston in the summer of 1752. The legislators evidently 
found their own business uninteresting, for on one occasion, at least, 
special measures had to be taken to see that they turned up to do it. 
So far as they set any object before themselves, it appears to have been 
that of avoiding taxation: the methods by which they attempted to 
meet the necessary demands of government without raising money for 
the purpose are unimpressive and appear to have been ineffectual. 
RICHARD ParEs. 


In The Historical Thought of the Vicomte de Bonald (Catholic University 
of America Press, Washington, 1953) Mary Hall Quinlan frankly 
recognizes the extent to which Bonald’s thought was ‘ anti-historical ’. 
He was not, she says, interested in individual happenings, but only used 
odds and ends of history, in a superficial manner, to illustrate his views 
about society. The thought of Bonald was to some extent dominated by 
the ideas of Montesquieu and Rousseau, which he devoted himself to 
combating. Faguet described him as Rousseau turned round. The 
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author compares him at some length with Vico, Spengler, Comte, Hegel, 
Marx and Taine—the list shows truly the category in which he belongs 
and it is not that of historian. A. CoBBAN. 


Certain periods of Indian history are very much overwritten. English 
writers tend to concentrate on the years between Plassey and the resig- 
nation of Warren Hastings, or on the problem of the north-west frontier 
in the nineteenth century. Indian writers, when they are not over- 
emphasizing the glories of the Guptas or the religious toleration of 
Asoka, never tire of restating the main facts connected with the growth 
of the Indian Nationalist Movement and the development of representa- 
tive institutions. This is extremely unfortunate, as there are so many 
gaps to be bridged before one can present a true picture of India’s past. 
Very little of vaiue has been written on the period between 1805 and the 
outbreak of the mutiny. An account of the governor-generalship of 
the Marquis Wellesley, based on the manuscript sources, is long overdue. 
A scientific examination of the marquis of Hastings’s administration 
which witnessed the establishment of British paramountcy has never 
been written. Mr. A. C. Roy’s account of The Career of Mir Jafar Khan, 
1757-1765 (Calcutta: Das Gupta & Co. Ltd., 1953), although covering 
ground which has been explored by many previous writers, has many 
merits. It is written by an Indian and is based on a detailed examination 
of original sources. Unfortunately the author has not been allowed to 
consult the Clive papers in the possession of the earl of Powis. No 
previous writer has dealt so minutely with the financial relations of the 
puppet nawabs of Bengal with the members of the Bengal Council or 
with the part played by the famous Seth bankers in the revolutions 
leading up to and succeeding the battle of Plassey. Mr. Roy has severely 
castigated his fellow-countrymen in Bengal for their financial corruption 
and greed. He should have been, at least, equally severe on the English- 
men who engineered these revolutions and made fortunes out of every 
change of government. Clive comes off lightly in this book. There is 
no condemnation of the forging of Omichand’s signature. Clive may 
have been amazed at his own moderation but he appears to have had a 
greed for money equalled only by that of Churchill, the first duke of 
Marlborough. Mr. Roy has done for Mir Jafar what Professor K. K. 
Datta has done for Ali Vardi Khan and Professor Nandalal Chatterjee 
for Mir Kasim. Unfortunately this book has been printed in India. It 
abounds in printer’s errors and other careless misprints which could 
have been avoided by careful proof reading. C. C. Davrgs. 


MM. G. R. de Beer, G. A. Bonnard, and L. Junod have co-operated 
in publishing in the Publications de la Faculté des Lettres, Université de 
Lausanne (Librairie de l’Université, Lausanne, 1952) a Miscellanea Gibbon- 
iana consisting of three independent pieces, a Journal de mon voyage dans 
quelques endroits de la Suisse, 1735 (edited by MM. de Beer and Bonnard 
with a commentary by Mr. de Beer), Le Séjour de Gibbon a Paris du 28 
Janvier au 9 Mai 1763, trois morceaux en fin du quatritme cabier de 
son Journal (edited by M. Bonnard), and La Letire de Gibbon sur le 
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Gouvernement de Berne (undated, edited by M. Junod). The first has been 
partially published in translation, but so imperfectly that its editor feels 
justified in stating: ‘Nous croyons . . . avoir raison de dire que ce 
texte . . . est resté inédit.’ The second, falling between the English 
journals and those of Lausanne, has also remained virtually unpub- 
lished. The third was published by Lord Sheffield in his Miscellaneous 
Works and by others, but unsatisfactorily and without the apparatus 
of modern editorship. Each of these pieces possesses interest. The 
journal of Gibbon’s tour with Pavillard and his wife would in any 
case be important as the record of an English traveller in Switzerland 
at a time when these were comparatively rare and left little detailed 
evidence of their impressions. It is even more important as Gibbon’s 
first surviving work (he was eighteen at the time) and because (though 
many of his comments are obvious enough) it illustrates his precocity 
and already bears the stamp of his personality. Indifferent to scenic 
beauties, and to youthful pleasures, he is already well informed about 
and keenly concerned with constitutional and political matters, in- 
terested alike in controversies about the recruiting of the famous 
Swiss mercenary regiments, with the finance of the great pilgrimage 
monastery of Einsiedeln, and the comparison of the status of Berne, 
Basle, and Zurich. He also systematically describes the contents of 
the chief libraries on his route and examines, with a combination of 
repulsion and an interest bordering on fascination (deriving partly no 
doubt from his own earlier religious misadventures), the great monastic 
houses which they visited. Einsiedeln, indeed, inspired him to a sen- 
tence almost worthy of his prime, ‘On trouve partout des Arsenaux, des 
maisons de ville et des fortifications, mais on ne trouve pas a chaque 
pas des lieux qui sont a la fois le comble de la Superstition, le Chef 
d’Oeuvre de la Politique Ecclesiastique et la honte de ’humanité’. The 
fragments of a journal of his visit to Paris (two of them written at the 
time and one on his return to Lausanne) are less significant, but M. 
Bonnard’s skilful editing makes the best of these meagre records of 
what was to the young Gibbon a great experience. The value of the 
Lettre sur le Gouvernement de Berne has long been recognized—indeed over- 
recognized—by historians of eighteenth-century Switzerland: its facts 
are remarkably accurate and its judgements stimulating, if sometimes 
(as its editor says) ‘un peu hazardées’. With regard to its date M. 
Junod prefers that of 1763 or 1764 to the 1756-8 propounded by Lord 
Sheffield, and his arguments carry conviction. He might perhaps have 
added to them the suggestion that the sentence ‘ Il a fallu que toutes les 
volontés particulieres se fondissent dans une Volonté generale 4 laquelle 
des punitions regléés obligeassent chaque Citoyen de conformer ses 
actions ’ (p. 125) seems unlikely to have been written before Rousseau’s 
du Contrat Social appeared in 1762. L. S. SuTHERLAND. 


In writing on Wellington and His Army (Oxford: Blackwell, 1954), 
Mr. Godfrey Davies inevitably challenges comparison with Sir Charles 
Oman’s excellent little Wellington’s Army, several chapters of which 
cover the same ground. Since Sir Charles wrote, over forty years ago, 
much additional information has become available, and it was a deep 
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regret to him that, for various reasons, he had been unable to incorporate 
this in a new and enlarged edition, adding considerably to the chapters 
on the working and administration of thearmy. Mr. Davies is concerned 
rather with the personal side and seeks to present a more favourable 
estimate of Wellington’s personality. He is not the first, by any means, to 
take this view and to find Sir Charles, who after all can cite Lord Roberts 
as in agreement with him, unduly severe. Others, such as the late 
Principal of Hertford, Mr. Cruttwell, adopted a rather more urbane 
tone in agreeing to differ—it is unfortunate that Mr. Davies should use 
the phrase ‘ unfair’ in criticizing a writer to whom his debt is obvious, 
as is that of all others who have ‘ mopped up’ the Peninsular battlefields 
in Sir Charles’ wake. He has only himself to thank if in places (pp. 4, 
13) he may be taken to suggest that Sir Charles has almost deliberately 
ignored favourable evidence, and emphasized the unfavourable. ‘ Un- 
duly severe’ is one thing, ‘ unfair’ goes too far. Apart from this Mr. 
Davies has written a very readable and interesting little book: he breaks 
quite new ground in a chapter on the recreations and amusements of 
the army, and he has used some of the new material effectively, though he 
might have made more use of D’Urban’s Journal. He is perhaps apt to 
attach over much importance to the grumbler, Grattan of the Connaught 
Rangers and to R. B. Long, whose prophecies as recorded in Mr. T. H. 
McGuffie’s Peninsular Cavalry General, had an unerring tendency for 
proving wrong, and there are not a few items in recent regimental 
histories based on original material which would have supported some 
of his arguments in Wellington’s favour, as showing that he knew a 
great deal about individual junior officers and was not unready to 
reward outstanding merit. Occasionally Mr. Davies seems to be none 
too well up in his facts: Colonel Cochrane of the 36th was not at fault 
in letting the garrison of Almeida escape but in a rash attack after they 
got away (p. 55), and if William Stewart may be called ‘ insubordinate ’ 
or ‘rash’ or ‘ reckless’, his previous record as a Light Infantryman and 
as one who helped to make the Rifle Brigade makes ‘ stupid’ a most 
ill-chosen epithet. And must we still be told that the French armies in 
the Peninsula were weakened for the Russian war (p. 31) when the 
proportion withdrawn was under 10 per cent. and did not seriously 
affect the balance of forces ? C. T. ATKINSON. 


Sir William Henry Dillon, an illegitimate offspring of the Irish 
Dillons, was a small, aggressive, precise, priggishly self-complacent, but 
entirely competent and gallant naval officer. Put into the service by 
his father, himself a former naval officer, at the age of ten, he achieved 
knighthood and the rank of Vice-Admiral of the Red. Volume i of 
A Narrative of my Professional Adventures (1790-1839), edited by Professor 
Michael A. Lewis (Navy Records Society, 1953) gives the first instalment 
of his personal narrative up to the Peace of Amiens, considerably doctored 
ex post facto, one suspects. As is so often the case with such journals and 
autobiographies, what is left out is tantalizing. One could easily have 
spared many pages of picturesque but unimportant detail about petty 
fighting in the Caribbean and the Channel, or about the ordinary inci- 
dents of shipboard life, for some information about technical matters 
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like the method of fire control, or how recalcitrant victims of the press 
were trained into disciplined and efficient ships’ companies, matters so 
commonplace and so dull to the narrators that they never think them 
worth mentioning. Dillon does, however, give a good picture of the 
human side of naval history at this time: his description of Howe’s 
action on 1 June, as seen by a small boy on the lower gun deck of a 
seventy-four, is a little masterpiece: and every now and then he does 
bring out the hour-to-hour, even minute-to-minute happenings which, 
as Professor Lewis points out, often tend to be ignored by those whose 
business it is to concentrate on the big general issues. There is also 
some useful material upon the eternal problem of manning, and upon 
the importance of ‘ interest ’ in a naval officer’s career. Professor Lewis 
has edited the narrative with scholarly care: is it unfair to suggest that 
he possibly takes Dillon too seriously at times ? A. B. RopGEr. 


Kaapse Plakkaatboek, Deel vi (1803-6), edited by S. D. Naudé (Cape 
Town, 1951) marks the completion of the project for the publication of 
the collection of Cape edicts. Every student of South African history 
is familiar with the series of documents produced by the indefatigable 
Theal and the Rev. H. C. V. Leibbrandt. These were, however, pion- 
eering works, done for the most part in the early years of this century. 
In 1925 the Archives Commission devised a plan for the more systematic 
publication of documents, and Miss M. K. Jeffreys was entrusted with 
the editing of the series known as Kaapse Arebiefstukken, 1778-1783, 
which appeared in seven volumes between 1926 and 1935. It was then 
decided to abandon the policy of assembling all the relevant documents 
for one year in a single volume and to resort instead to the continuous 
publication of documents from the same source. A start was to be 
made with the edicts or proclamations (pl/akkate) of the Council of 
Policy from the establishment of the settlement to the second surrender 
of the Cape to Britain in 1806. This last volume in the series covers 
the brief period of Batavian rule which Professor Walker has described 
as ‘one of the most tantalizing in South African history’. Many of 
the proclamations deal with matters of purely local interest, such as the 
issue of licences, postal services, and the prevention of fires. Others, 
however, like de Mist’s proclamation of 1 March 1803, announcing the 
restoration of Dutch rule, and that of 8/9 June 1803, admonishing the 
colonists to treat the natives with Christian forbearance, are infused with 
liberal sentiments and inevitably invite speculation on the fate of the 
projected reforms of the Batavians, had the Cape remained in Dutch 
hands. Mr. Naudé has omitted to provide even a brief introduction, 
but presumably the student who consults these documents may reason- 
ably be expected to have read J. P. van der Merwe’s Die Kaap onder die 
Bataafse Republiek, 1803-1806 (1926), as well as Professor Walker’s 
succinct account of the period in his History of South Africa. 

Eruet Drus. 


In Letters from the Peninsula (Leicester : University College, 1953) 
Mr. Norman Scarfe has collected some interesting extracts from 
unpublished correspondence dealing with a Midland family’s military 
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activities. Two brothers of the Freer family (of Meriden and Knipton) 
served in the 43rd Foot. One was killed at the Nivelle in November 
1813, another lost an arm at the storming of Badajoz. A third 
brother survived long enough to die a lieutenant-general in the 
Royal Artillery. Their father appears to have served as a militia 
surgeon and an uncle died at Talavera. The period is exceptionally 
well covered by contemporaty authorities, and we possess several 
other literary remains of the 43rd, besides the magnificent writings 
of William Napier, who knew well the young man killed at the Rhune 
rocks, and paid him a noble tribute. Thus these letters add little 
to our total store of significant knowledge ; but they have the special 
value always attached to manuscripts purely spontaneous in origin. 
Moreover, by great luck, many letters have been preserved on both 
sides. Mrs. Freer’s activities on her little farm with her cows and 
donkey, the young sisters’ French and music lessons, the shirts and 
sheets sent abroad, are all here, along with cautiously worded accounts 
sent home of wounds and mutilations. A brief and reserved descrip- 
tion of one brother’s death by another is matched by the gentle 
resignation of the mother. It was perhaps inevitable that the occasional 
passages quoted from Napier’s Peninsular War stand out from the 
day-to-day humdrum as though a kitchen apron were patched with 
cloth of gold. The sympathy of the editor for this family is very 
evident, and on the whole this nicely documented pamphlet (there are 
39 pages) needs few alterations. The 52nd claima share in the Oxford- 
shire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry (p. 10). Edward Freer 
cannot have arrived ‘ with’ the 2/43rd in Portugal (p. 16), since only 
the 1/43rd served there after 1809. Now that Lt.-Col. Laws has 
published his Battery Records of the Royal Artillery, 1716-1859 (1952), 
there is no need to depend on Duncan’s interesting but somewhat 
inaccurate volumes. The Freer artilleryman never served in ‘ No. 7’ 
Company (p. 16). Mr. Scarfe seems to think that the Danish fleet 
seized in 1807 might have been a menace in French hands, though 
only three ships of forty-four guns and over, out of an apparently 
formidable collection of twenty-four, proved fit to be employed in 
our service. It might have been worth mentioning that the statement 
concerning the Light Brigade’s march to Talavera, given rightly as 
43 miles in 22 hours (p. 15) is based on Oman; Napier gives 62 miles 
in 26 hours. The note on page 24 about volunteering from the militia 
to the line is completely inadequate. There is a useful map, and 
reproductions of two (undescribed) miniatures, though that of the 
uncle killed at Talavera can hardly have been painted as early as 1783-4, 
if he did not join the 43rd until 1800 (p. 10). There is some good 
reading in this volume, which it is a pleasure to see printed. 
T. H. McGurrie. 


The twelfth and thirteenth volumes of the Poona Residency Corre- 
Spondence, edited by G. S. Sardesai, pt. i, 1811-15 and pt. ii, 1876-78 
(Bombay: Government Book Dept, 1950 and 1953) contain a selection 
of documents relating to Mountstuart Elphinstone’s Residency at Poona, 
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and the final defeat of the Maratha confederacy during the governor- 
generalship of the marquis of Hastings. The twelfth volume is con- 
cerned with the settlement of Peshwa Baji Rao II’s disputes with what 
are termed the Southern Jagirdars, and the mission of Gangadhar 
Shastri to Poona to settle the disputes between the Gaekwar of Baroda 
and the Peshwa. The thirteenth volume deals with the Peshwa’s 
futile revolt, the defeat of his forces and Elphinstone’s settlement of 
the conquered territories. The editors, for it is not quite clear who is 
really editing these two volumes, Mr. P. M. Joshi, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
or Mr. G. S. Sardesai, consider that these volumes will enable the student 
to take a more sympathetic view of Baji Rao II who has hitherto been 
portrayed as a degenerate ruler. In the reviewer’s opinion their effect 
will be to confirm the traditional view of both Baji Rao and his un- 
principled favourite Trimbakji Danglia who was privy to the murder of 
the Gaekwar’s emissary. The Peshwa wished to crush the Southern 
Jagirdars, the most important of whom were the Patwardhans. This 
would have strengthened the Peshwa and been contrary to the aims of 
British policy. By the treaty of Pandharpur (1812) they were therefore 
guaranteed British protection. The Peshwa also wished to reassert his 
sovereignty over Baroda, but this would have been contrary to the 
British interpretation of the treaty of Bassein (1802) which aimed at 
weakening the Peshwa’s power in the Maratha confederacy. When 
Elphinstone reported that the Peshwa was secretly conspiring to form a 
Maratha coalition against the British, the Peshwa was forced to accept 
the treaty of Poona (1817) which completed the work of Bassein. But 
Baji Rao could not be trusted and he rose in revolt and plundered the 
British Residency. After his defeat the peshwaship was abolished. An 
adequate account of Baji Rao based on all the available sources has 
already been published by P. C. Gupta (Baji Rao II and the East India 
Company, 1939). What is needed is a study of the career of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone as T. E. Colebrooke’s two volumes were published in 1884 
and J. S. Cotton’s monograph in the Rulers of India Series was based on 
Colebrooke’s account. C. C. Davis. 





It has long been known that James Stephen was one of the great 
civil servants of early Victorian England. A series of articles, many of 
them by Professor Paul Knaplund, appearing at intervals over the last 
thirty years, has shown the unfairness of the strictures passed upon him 
by Wakefield, Buller and other critics of the Colonial Office. How far it 
is possible to supplement the accounts of his personality by his daughter 
and by his son Leslie Stephen (in the life of his other son Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen) remains to be seen. It is understood that a well- 
known English scholar bas been working for some years on the subject. 
Meanwhile we have Dr. Knaplund’s new book on Stephen’s official life, 
James Stephen and the British Colonial System, 1813-1847 (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1953). Many of his best minutes have 
already been printed. Dr. Knaplund had two alternatives, either to 
print a selection of minutes, with an Introduction, or to compile a narra- 
tive based on the minutes. He has chosen the latter course, which is 
quite natural but has the consequence that some parts of the book are 
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newer than others and some of the most remarkable minutes are left out. 
The most important new material has been drawn from Stephen’s reports 
on colonial laws in the C.O. 323 series, which have not been systematically 
studied by any previous writer. One of the best points in favour of this 
treatment is that we can for the first time see Stephen developing his 
characteristic views through his experience as counsel to the Colonial 
Office. The familiar minutes have been those of the mature Stephen; 
but even Stephen was not as wise at twenty-four as he was at fifty. The 
most important new matter is in the chapters on slave emancipation, on 
shipping, tariff and trade, and on law and justice. The first fills out a 
picture already familiar in outline. The chapter on trade and navigation 
shows the gradual conversion of Stephen to the view that the imperial 
trade and navigation acts were unenforcable and that the colonists’ own 
interpretation of their needs must be accepted. On legal questions (and 
even in the matter of marriage and divorce) Stephen was notably free 
from the slavish devotion to precedent sometimes associated with the 
law. Here we find perhaps the most notable new discovery of the 
volume—a minute of 1834 formulating the principles of the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act. There is another good minute on law in a plural 
society. ‘To make the same Laws apply indiscriminately to Hottentots 
and Europeans must either leave the weaker class destitute of much 
necessary protection and restraint or must subject the European colonist 
to much needless vexation. It is not because the two races differ in 
complexion or in descent, but because their wants and occupations are 
entirely different, that they must be placed, to a certain extent, under 
different systems of Law.’ ‘Chief Justice Bent of Grenada’ (p. 61) 
might have been identified as Macquarie’s enemy Jeffery Bent and ‘a 
certain Mr. Field’ (p. 234) as Lamb’s friend Barron Field, chief justice of 
Gibraltar. W. P. Morrett. 


Signor Carlo di Nola’s book, La politica degli Stati Europei dopo Ja 
Restaurazione ¢ le spedizioni di Savoia negli anni 1831 ¢ 1834 is an accurate 
and informative summary of an interesting period in early Risorgimento 
history. Though it does not add a great deal to what was already 
known, and though one does not feel that the author is ever at grips 
with any large or important problem, it is a lucid, workmanlike intro- 
duction to its subject. Historians have always agreed that there was 
something artificial about the reactionary politics of the House of Savoy 
after its reinstatement in 1815. Customs barriers were restored even 
between Genoa and Piedmont, Napoleonic legislation was repealed in 
toto, antiquated franchises and privileges were brought back again, and 
even the use of some of Napoleon’s roads was forbidden. This was too 
startling and too anfistorico to make an enduring settlement. After the 
attempted revolution of 1820-1, ‘ every link between people and govern- 
ment was broken’; and by 1830 the forces of change and renovation had 
gathered an alarming strength. At that point the chief interest begins to 
concentrate on Mazzini, on his exact function in successive outbreaks of 
rebellion, and in general upon his chances of success in undermining 
what we may inaccurately term the ancien régime. Professor di Nola 
thinks that the secret societies were better organized and more coherent 
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than is usually believed. He shows how Buonarroti depended on 
French initiative, but perhaps he exaggerates the extent of the differences 
between Buonarroti and Mazzini. The divisions between the various 
gtoups of revolutionaries is a tragic story. As again later on, one is 
moved by the apparent inevitability and futility of their heart-searchings 
and recriminations, as well as their crass inefficiency and lack of co- 
ordination. All too often it is the same tale of spies and treachery, 
only partially overcome by the heroism and single-mindedness of a few 
outstanding men. There are some particularly interesting examples in 
this book of the fallacies of Mazzini’s technique and of the waywardness 
of French policy. D. Mack Smiru. 


The four volumes of the minutes of the Volksraad of the South 
African Republic (Notule van die Volksraad van die Suid-Afrikaanse Republiek, 
Deel i (1845-50); Deel ii (1851-3); Deel iii (1854-8) and Deel iv (1859- 
63); edited by J. H. Breytenbach, Cape Town, 1949-1952) have been 
prepared for publication by the head of the Publication Section of the 
Archives of the Union of South Africa. They appeared in successive 
years between 1949 and 1952 and cover the stormy period in the Trans- 
vaal between 1845 and 1863. The subject has been fully treated by Dr. 
F. A. F. Wichmann in a dissertation entitled ‘ Die Wordingsgeskiedenis 
van die Zuid-Afrikaansche Republiek, 1838-1860’, published in the 
Archives Year Book for South African History, vol. ii, 1941, but a perusal 
of the minutes and annexures gives one a fresh appreciation of the per- 
sonal feuds among the leaders and the consequent weakness of the 
central government. Freed from the fear of British intervention by the 
Sand River Convention of January 1852, Lydenburg and Zoutpansberg 
refused to accept the Rustenburg Grondwet, the constitution drafted in 
1855, which provided for the first time for a president and executive 
council. The precarious unity achieved by 1860 was shattered when 
President Pretorius left for the Free State to assume in addition the 
presidency of that republic. What Professor Walker has called a ‘ comic 
opera civil war’ ensued before Pretorius decided in 1863 to withdraw 
from the Free State in order to devote himself to the establishment of a 
stable government in the Transvaal. Dr. Breytenbach has discharged 
his task with scrupulous care. Wherever possible, the transcription was 
made from the original manuscript, and only when this was missing did 
he fall back on copies. There can be no doubt that this series will be 
indispensable to South African historians. Ernet Drus. 


A volume of minutes of the Volksraad of the Orange Free State 
marks the start of the systematic publication of the official records of 
that province (Notwle van die Volksraad van die Oranje-Vrystaat, Deel i 
(1854-5), edited by W. B. van der Vyver and J. H. Breytenbach; Cape 
Town, 1952). They are not the earliest documents in the archives at 
Bloemfontein. In 1927 most of the papers covering the period from 
1846 to 1854 were returned to the Free State, whence they had been 
removed in the latter year on the British withdrawal from the territory. 
Nevertheless, some relevant material remained in the Cape Archives, and 
it was therefore decided to begin with the establishment of the republic. 
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The Volksraad was the oldest and most venerated institution of the 
Boer state, and it was therefore natural that its minutes should be the 
first selected for publication. The annexures, consisting of petitions 
to the Volksraad and replies sent out, are so intimately connected with 
the minutes that they have been included in a separate section. The 
main concern of the Volksraad in its first year was the drafting of a con- 
stitution and the establishment of an efficient government. From the 
numerous petitions received it appears that the burghers took a lively 
interest in its transactions. From time to time they expressed their 
dissatisfaction in Dutch which was frequently faulty but plain and direct 
enough. Some deplored the creation of ‘ unnecessary’ offices such as 
that of State President and Colonial (sic) Secretary, others complained 
that the salaries proposed for officials were too high. Above all, one 
notices the objection to the appointment of Englishmen or Roman 
Catholics to government office. The men of Smitsfiel [sic. Smithfield] 
roundly declared that they regarded as Afrikaners not simply those born 
in the country, but those who in addition shared their faith. ‘.. . 
wy noem niet alleen Afferkaanders die en dit land gebore is maar hy of 
hulle moet ook onse geloof hebben’ (p. 152). This is early evidence of 
a strong but narrow nationalism. It is plain that great care has been 
taken to assemble all the relevant documents and to present the text as 
accurately as possible. The student of South African history will find 
this volume invaluable. Eruet Drus. 


Almost from the beginnings of its independent existence the United 
States of America seems to have accorded a special place to the historian. 
He has been regarded not only as a narrator and as a professional crafts- 
man but also as a philosopher and a seer; not only as a teller of tales but 
as a creator of legends, and even of myths. As a result, the historian 
has been himself important in the story he tells, and often, in addition, 
an active participant in the affairs of his own day. Whether this be the 
explanation or not, American historians of ‘the middle generation’ 
seem to have shown an unusual care in preserving their own letters and 
to have written, with what at times is something akin to immodesty, for 
posterity. The Correspondence between Henry Stephens Randall and Hugh 
Blair Grigsby 1856-1861, edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
Frank J. Klingberg and Frank W. Klingberg (University of California 
Publications in History, vol. 43, University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1952), consists of eighty-one letters exchanged between 
two historians, primarily about the Life of Thomas Jefferson, which Randall 
published in 1858. It should be said at once that there is little here to 
justify the indirect comparison made by the editors with Parson Wood- 
forde’s Diary or with the Boswell Papers; there is little sign that the 
correspondence is part of a ‘ renaissance of American letters’ or that it 
is ‘an intellectual bridge across the Mason and Dixon line’. Indeed, 
what is striking in the correspondence is the indifference of the writers 
to the events of the most anxious five years in American history, particu- 
larly as Grigsby was a Virginian planter of some means and Randall a 
New York Democrat with Southern sympathies. Nor are the letters 
complete: for the year 1858 only one side of the exchange is available. 
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Nevertheless, this correspondence has some interest as a piece of 
Jeffersoniana. To the writers, ‘Mr. Jefferson ’ was as alive and dominant 
a force in the 1850s as he is still in Charlottesville, though there is no 
evidence that the Civil War tensions produced the appeal to his memory 
in the country as a whole that accompanied the New Deal. Of the two 
men, the material on Grigsby is fuller and he emerges as an attractive 
and generous person; Randall would seem to have been a man of some 
conceit, and something of a hypochondriac. But these letters are, in 
Grigsby’s phrase, ‘a becoming memorial’ to Randall’s ‘industry and 
research’. The book has been exceptionally well edited, and may well 
prove to be of value as much for its annotations as for its contents. 
The only error noted is typographical: ‘ Wiltsie ’ ought to read ‘ Wiltse’ 
in footnote 32, page 17. EsMOND WRIGHT. 


When the University of Wales received its charter in 1893, A. C. 
Fryer published his account of the community at Llantwit Major, which 
he described as the first proto-university in these islands. Sixty years 
later, Sir Emrys Evans (who has been in turn an undergraduate, research 
fellow, lecturer, professor, Principal of one of the colleges and Vice- 
Chancellor) has written, with considerable insight and clarity, The 
University of Wales: A Historical Sketch (Cardiff, 1953). This, though it 
leans on the work of Davies and Jones, published in 1995, also takes 
into account that done by T. I. Ellis, especially his Thomas Charles Edwards 
Letters published in 1952. ‘The author wisely omits any consideration 
of Llantwit Major (except to mention it as a possible site for the first 
college on p. 16), but rather surprisingly also omits from chapter one 
John Aubrey’s suggestions for colleges in North Wales and Glamorgan, 
made in 1684; and from chapter five, the sympathetic help given by 
A. H. D. Acland in obtaining the charter. But these are minor points. 
The whole work is basically satisfying and well written, generously 
acknowledging the material contributions made outside the principality. 
Substantially the creation of expatriates like the Association of Welsh 
Clergy in the West Riding (who petitioned for a non-sectarian university 
for Wales in 1852) writers like B. T. Williams, and workers for the cause 
like Sir Hugh Owen and J. Foulkes Roberts, the first college was founded 
in a disused railway hotel at Aberystwyth in 1867. Two other colleges 
at Cardiff and Bangor owed their existence to the recommendations of 
the Aberdare Report of 1881, which also recommended the donation of 
government grants. Without these grants, it is hard to see how the 
colleges, welded into a federal university by a charter in 1893, could have 
survived, for in 1914 the total endowments only brought in an income of 
£4,196 a year, which, supplemented with the fees of less than 1500 
students was scarcely enough to check the drift of talent from the prin- 
cipality, or indeed, to attract talent to it. A subsequent Royal Com- 
mission, appointed in 1916, and chaired, as might be expected, by 
Lord Haldane, accelerated further expansion: the technical college at 
Swansea was elevated to university college rank, and a Welsh Medical 
School was organized. This commission also recommended a sub- 
stantial increase in the treasury grant. The supplemental charter, which 
embodied most of its recommendations, was granted in 1920. Bernard 
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Shaw, in Man and Superman, referred to ‘ those Nonconformist holes in 
Wales’. The unique creation of Dr. Burgess at Lampeter, endowed 
with the title of his see, St. David, was the Anglican creation, and pre- 
ceded Aberystwyth by forty years. The original suggestion in 1864 
of the London Nonconformist Committee presided over by William 
Williams, M.P. for Lambeth, was that it should join with their projected 
unsectarian college to form a single degree-giving university. But 
Lampeter disliked a shotgun marriage, and obtained the power of award- 
ing the B.A. degree in 1865. The Aberdare Committee suggested 
federation with Aberystwyth, but it was similarly cold-shouldered. 
Again in 1893, Dr. Jayne, bishop of Chester, carried a motion in the 
House of Lords for withholding recognition of the University of Wales 
because Lampeter had not been included, but this in turn was ignored 
by the Goverament. Similar approaches to incorporate it failed in 
1923, 1928, and 1938. As Sir Emrys Evans writes, ‘ the moth still flies, 
with wings unsinged ’. W. H. G. ARmyrace. 


Professor A. K. Cairncross disarms us in the preface to his Home and 
Foreign Investment, 1870-1913 (Cambridge: University Press, 1953). The 
central portion of his volume is a revised version of parts of his disserta- 
tion with the same title written in 1935. References to its statistical and 
historical sections have, as he says, often appeared in the footnotes of 
other writers and, being aware of the dangers of ‘ a mass of supposititious 
statistics’ (p. xiv), he has now published his study in order to evoke, 
possibly to provoke, further research into its theme. It is therefore a 
pioneer’s survey rather than a full exploration—an exploration, however, 
which he thinks may never be full (p. xv). In addition he has reprinted 
his other studies in capital accumulation and associated articles, including 
an account of building in Glasgow 1856-1914. The main object of the 
central portion is to devise an index of home and foreign investment. On 
home investment the method is essentially as follows. From the census 
of production of 1907 the total of ‘ new construction’ was found to be 
£140 million, of which four series (building, shipbuilding, railways, and 
local authorities) ‘amounted to £80 million. Professor Cairncross then 
forms estimates of these four series independently over the period 1870- 
1914 and blows them up in the ratio 80: 140 in the hope of obtaining a 
fair approximation to total new construction. He attempts a few cross- 
checks but readers will agree with him that ‘ there should be no need to 
emphasize the tentativeness of the calculations’ (p. 103). On foreign 
investment he undertakes a revision of Hobson’s well-known estimates 
in order to determine as far as possible the net export of capital. Finally 
he passes from ‘ new construction at home’ plus the ‘ foreign balance on 
income account’ to ‘ total investment’ (p. 293). Professor Cairncross 
is primarily concerned with a broad historical sweep and its economic 
analysis and he is well aware of the thinness of his ice in general but in 
some of the historical details the ice is thinner than he thought and he 
falls through into error. The question of stocks as an element in invest- 
ment, especially of the food grains at various times in the period, is 
important both analytically and historically. And on touching on it 
(p. 200) Professor Cairncross’s history and analytical applications are 
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open to question. The fluctuations round 1880 in the balance of trade 
and, so, in investment have attracted his special attention. The excess 
of imports over exports rose sharply in 1877 and he writes that ‘ since 
there is little evidence of a deficiency in the home supply of foodstuffs ’ 
‘there must clearly have been an increase’ in stocks and investment. 
But 1877 was one of the five crescendo years of bad harvests in the 
’seventies—to use Clapham’s phrase. And the increased imports would 
accordingly go into consumption, not into stock. Similarly, 1879 was 
not just ‘a year of harvest failure’. It was the worst failure of the 
century. Nor is it quite accurate to say that the wheat crop did not 
alter much in 1882-4, for 1883 was a year of deficient harvest, and his 
analysis of stock movements is accordingly doubtful. Again it is not 
certain historically that banks over much of this period had quite the 
firm ‘ customary ratios’ of cash and other liquid assets needed to support 
Professor Cairncross’s monetary analysis (p. 292). When he moves to 
another broad question, the relation between the migration of labour 
and of capital, he gives an admirable resumé of internal migration 1841- 
1911 based on Welton’s work. He is most suggestive in his handling 
of the relationship and in handling the movement of men and of money. 
At times his investment figures acquire a new plausibility as they fit 
into other movements. Special attention may be drawn to the masterly 
study of building in Glasgow, both for its historical details and analytical 
treatment. There is also much of interest in his other ancillary studies of 
the Victorian capital market and of the Victorians and investment. Homo 
oeconomicus was not always home sapiens, ‘. . . the investor repeatedly 
showed a lack of discrimination which can only be explained in terms of 
laziness, ignorance and prejudice’ (p. 88). Some misprints may be 
noted. Tables 14-16 on migration are not completely consistent, in 
part no doubt due to the boundary difficulties mentioned on page 68, 
but there may be errors. On page 105 the national income is given as 
£1,035 million instead of £2,035 million, and on page 200 the import 
figures for 1883 and 1884 should be interchanged. On page 188 
‘ creditors ’ should be ‘ debtors ’. H. A. SHANNON. 





The development of Socialist ideas between Marx and Lenin is a 
neglected study. Historians have left it to the Socialists ; and they have 
been overawed by the Communists, who have established a picture of 
stagnation. M. M. Drachkovitch has written a most penetrating account 
of Les Socialismes frangais et allemand et le probléme de la Guerre 1870-1914 
(Geneva: E. Droz, 1953). He analyses the Socialists of each country 
inturn. The French inherited a tradition of Jacobin patriotism, modified 
only by the pacifism of Proudhon. But they had, too, a humanist ideal 
which made them opponents of war ; and they carried on a struggle in 
practical politics against the French generals and against colonialism. 
Their strength lay in their high principles ; their weakness in their lack 
of organization and of numbers. The Germans, on the other hand, had 
the strongest of all Socialist parties and they boasted a theoretical 
superiority which they had inherited from Marx. But they also inherited 
from him a belief in German primacy and a contempt for Slav peoples. 
Despite their revolutionary boasts, they shrank from any line of action 
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and policy which would bring them into trouble with the authorities. 
Moreover, there was a great practical difference. The French had to 
face only the problem of war against Germany ; this could be solved by 
preaching Franco-German friendship. The Germans had also to face 
that of war against imperial Russia ; and this could not be waved away 
by phrases. In fact it was war against Russia (and therefore implicitly 
against France) which led the Social Democrats to vote the war-credits 
in 1914. But, as our author shows, the Russian danger was not much 
more than an excuse. The German Socialists had become identified, 
however unconsciously, with the German State. They could not 
imagine a genuinely revolutionary struggle against it. The last part of 
the book analyses the treatment of war by the Second International. 
This discussion is less exhaustive. The German and French were not 
the only, though they were the largest, members of the International. 
The Dutch and Belgians cannot be left out ; nor can Keir Hardie. In 
fact the International had a life of its own and needs separate treatment. 
But the present book is an essential contribution to the subject. Its 
scholarship is admirable, and it is extremely well-written. In every way, 
a book of great interest and importance. A. J. P. Taytor. 


Now that memories of British rule in India are slowly but surely 
receding into the past, it is time for historians to undertake a dispassionate 
study of the real value of its achievements. For this purpose, the brief 
but wholly admirable Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon (1880-1884) by Mr. 
S. Gopal (London : Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953) is a model of its kind. 
Ripon was well prepared for his post by his previous experience as 
Under-secretary of State for India in 1861 and Secretary in 1866. He was 
deeply influenced by the ideas of John Lawrence. He arrived in India to 
find the country still suffering from the aftermath of the famine of 1876-8, 
and owing to Lord Lytton’s extravagant schemes for the extension of 
British power over Afghanistan, the treasury was empty. The four years 
which followed were crowded ones. Afghanistan was converted from an 
enemy to a friend ; the whole financial system was drastically overhauled, 
and the money thus saved was expended in the extension of railways and 
protective works to minimize the effects of future outbreaks of famine ; 
the freedom of the press was restored, and some tentative steps were 
taken to relieve the lot of the unhappy factory worker. The Hunter 
Commission made, in the face of opposition, sweeping proposals for the 
expansion of primary education. But his greatest achievement was the 
extension of local self-government, which he rightly regarded as the only 
sure basis for eventual home rule. Ripon’s period of office is chiefly 
remembered for the storm which blew up over the Ilbert Bill. Race 
relations were still poisoned by memories of the mutiny of 1857, and 
every obstacle was put in the path of young Indians competing for the 
Civil Service. The Law Member, Sir Courtenay Ilbert, drafted a bill 
which conferred on Indian judges the same rights as were enjoyed by 
their English colleagues. This aroused a wave of indignation among 
the European community, especially the indigo and tea planters and the 
Calcutta merchants, which in its turn provoked much resentment among 
educated Indians. The matter was eventually settled by a judicious 
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compromise. Among Ripon’s other preoccupations was the settlement 
of the Burmese question. In spite of provocation by King Thibaw and 
growing French influence, he refused to be drawn into a war for the 
annexation of Upper Burma, which was carried out by his successor in 
1885. The viceroy’s dealings with the Indian States form a chapter by 
itself. While scrupulous in his regard for the queen’s obligation to the 
princes, he refused to sacrifice the people’s welfare in their favour. His 
leading idea throughout was to introduce the spirit and pattern of 
British administration, and this was achieved by the employment of 
picked men, like Sir Lepel Griffin in Central India, as Residents. Ripon’s 
departure from India was the signal for an outburst of popular gratitude 
such as had never been witnessed before, and the journey from Calcutta 
to Bombay was a triumphal procession. His work has been much 
underestimated by English historians : he was, as the writer maintains, 
not the wrecker of an empire, but the builder of a commonwealth. His 
place in history is beside Lord Durham and Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
This scholarly work is based upon careful research into original sources, 
and the author has had access to the unpublished papers of Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert, which throw a flood of fresh light upon many hitherto obscure 
points. H. G. Raw tnson. 


Just as Nottingham had to wait until 1837 for a mechanics’ institute, 
so Nottingham University College had to wait until 1948 before it ob- 
tained its charter. Both delays were due, as Professor A. C. Wood 
indicates in A History of University College, Nottingham, 1881-1948 
(Oxford, 1953), to the fact that Nottingham did not grow with the 
beanstalk rapidity of other industrial towns. In 1851, the population 
numbered only 100,000 and not until 1877 was that figure doubled. 
Yet the town was well served with institutions catering for vocational 
education. The great lace curtain manufacturer Lewis Heymann 
grasped the value of technical skill and artistic taste more readily than 
his more easy-going conservative competitors. He was a German 
who came to Nottingham in 1834 and ten years later played a leading 
role in establishing a school of design. On his death in 1869, the uni- 
versity extension movement, to which he would undoubtedly have 
contributed, was just getting under way ; German commercial com- 
petition was being increasingly felt (Nottingham kept a weather eye 
open on Chemnitz) ; and the opportunities for careers in the civil 
service and teaching were beginning to be appreciated. Nottingham 
University College, like those at Reading, Exeter, and Sheffield, was 
the product of university extension teaching, but unlike them owed 
both its strength and weakness to the fact that it was the most ‘ civic’ 
of all the civic universities. For, apart from the fees and £400 a year 
yielded by the endowment, the entire cost of running the combined 
college, free library and museum—some {£6,500 a year—was met by the 
Corporation. It was the first specifically rate-aided college. These 
ties, in time, became leading strings, and one of the great merits of 
Professor Wood’s story is that he shows how the college shook 
itself free. Emancipation came from two quarters: the munificence 
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of Lord Trent (who made possible the re-siting of the college) and the 
University Grants Corhmittee (which made independence the necessary 
condition of increased treasury grants). Hitherto the only accounts 
of the college have existed in little more than pamphlet form, and none 
of them later than 1928, when, to mark the opening of the new build- 
ings at Highfields, three accounts were published by Miss Edith Beckett 
(64 pages), Mr. B. S. Townroe (56 pages) and Dr. Frank Granger 
(33 pages). Professor Wood’s 188 pages are lively and authoritative, 
especially on the attempt to form an ‘ east Midlands University’ with 
Leicester : a section which will be of absorbing interest when the history 
of the latter comes to be considered. The confidential report on D. H. 
Lawrence—a student in the training department of the college between 
1906 and 1908—was a happy discovery : ‘ Mr. Lawrence is fastidious 
in taste, and while working splendidly at anything that interests him 
would perhaps easily tire amid the tedium and discouragements of the 
average classroom. With an upper class in a good school, or in a higher 
school, he could do work quite unusually good, especially if allowed 
a free hand.’ The break-up of estates and the closing down of large 
country houses have resulted in a prodigious influx of manuscript 
material to the college, which now has additional storage accommoda- 
tion at Belvoir Castle. In addition to the Portland, Manvers, and 
Middleton papers, there are those of the Parkyns, Mellishes, Cliftons, 
Harcourt-Vernons, and Denisons which will be of great value. The 
author is to be congratulated on a lively, vigorous presentation of a 
story which might easily have been perfunctory and dull. 
W. H. G. ARmyrAceE. 


The War of the Pacific (1879-83), in which Chile deprived Bolivia 
of her Pacific littoral and Peru of one of her richest provinces, not only 
engendered a prolonged international dispute—the Tacna-Arica dispute 
—but it involved Chile herself in a series of claims on account of damages 
sustained, or alleged to have been sustained, by foreign nationals during 
belligerent operations. Under agreements signed with Italy, France, 
Britain and Germany between 1882 and 1884, these claims were referred 
to a series of mixed international commissions whose presidents were 
nominated by the emperor of Brazil; and the working of these com- 
missions has now been investigated by Dr. Alejandro Soto Cardenas in 
his Guerra del Pacifico. Los Tribunales Arbitrales, 1882-1888 (Santiago de 
Chile, Universidad de Chile, 1950). Of the prolonged and sometimes 
acrimonious labours of the commissions it suffices to say that claims 
amounting, with principal and interest, to more than {46,000,000 were 
reduced to a sum of less than {1,700,000. Of Dr. Soto Cardenas’s own 
work it should be added that, while he has not had access to British and 
European archives, he has examined everything which is pertinent to 
his subject in Chile and has made use also of the archives of the Itamaraty 
in Brazil. His book is a useful appendix to a history of the War of the 
Pacific and deserved a better fate than to be poorly arm on bad paper. 
. A. Humpnreys. 
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Mr. Lionel Curtis states that he has refused to write his memoirs 
because he is concerned with the future, not the past. He has now yielded 
so far as to publish some letters and a diary which he sent to his 
mother from South Africa between 1900 and 1902. The first third of 
his book, With Milner in South Africa (Oxford: Blackwell, 1951), consists 
of letters written as a dispatch rider in the cyclist section of the Inns of 
Court Volunteers. They begin with his departure from England in 
January 1900 and continue until the occupation of Pretoria at the close 
of May, when he received his discharge. On the whole the tone is light 
and gay. Hardships and dangers are deliberately minimized, and one 
notes an apologetic reference to ‘the tedium, the monotony, and the 
squalid materialism of these long marches’. It is on the humorous 
episode and the country scene that he prefers to dwell. Yet he writes 
with warm sympathy for the Boers, and is full of scorn for their detractors. 
He assures his mother that ‘ The Dutch farmers are just the people you 
are used to in Herefordshire and Derbyshire talking another tongue ’. 
Above all, he deplores the destruction of the homesteads and the de- 
portation of the women and children, foreseeing that ‘ the result will be 
infinite bitterness of heart’. In his preface to Commando, Deneys Reitz’s 
moving tale of the Boer War, General Smuts observed: ‘ Wars pass, but 
the human soul endures; the interest is not so much in the war as in 
the human experience behind it.’ Here, surely, is the significance of 
these letters from the battlefield. The diary, which covers the period 
from October 1900 to February 1902, is, on the whole, less interesting 
than the letters. It was intended for his mother, and he deliberately 
left out ‘pure business’. Consequently there is much talk of rides, 
teas and dinners, and only casual references to persons of note. It does 
not matter much that ‘ Lord K (Kitchener) called and found X (Milner) 
in his pyjamas’, but it is merely tantalizing to read that, ‘ Milner came 
in and talked about interesting things’ and that ‘ X and I again went 
out for a long walk and talked of the future of the country’. Milner 
remains a shadowy figure. Yet from time to time a thumbnail sketch or 
an amusing anecdote enlivens the page. He describes Rhodes with his 
* grey curly hair and a face like a jubilee bonfire’ and likens Lerothodi, 
Paramount Chief of the Basutos, to ‘ an old Meerschaum that has coloured 
unevenly’. He has a gentle dig at the luckless raider: ‘ Dr. Jameson is 
pervading the place. He looks bored when people offer to show him 
the way from Doornkop to Johannesburg.’ It is apparent that Mr. 
Curtis revelled in his work as Town Clerk of Johannesburg, and wel- 
comed the opportunity of helping to reconstruct the political life of the 
country. In observing his enthusiasm one recalls John Buchan’s descrip- 
tion of that time in South Africa: ‘ Those were wonderful years for me, 
years of bodily and mental activity, of zeal and hope not yet dashed by 
failure. . . .”. Mr. Curtis’s volume reveals a personality at once gay and 
sensitive, and it is to be hoped that he will yield to the urgings of his 
friends and write, in his maturity, a fuller account of his richly varied 
experiences. Ernet Drus. 


No one who has glimpsed or handled some of the huge mass of 
green-jacketed files engendered by the Raw Materials Department of the 
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Ministry of Supply will withhold his admiration for the masterly way in 
which Mr. J. Hurstfield has from these and many other documents 
contrived to produce a lucid and readable account of the British 
Government’s policy in The Control of Raw Materials (London, H. M. 
Stationery Office and Longmans, Green and Co., 1953). This stout 
volume of 421 pages, excluding 37 appendices, is one of the War 
Production Series of the History of the Second World War, United 
Kingdom Civil Series, edited by Professor Sir Keith Hancock. It is 
divided into four parts. The first describes the preparations made before 
war actually broke out to maintain supplies, and includes a brief survey of 
the operation of controls during the First World War and of the supply 
position during the inter-war period. The second deals with raw 
material requirements and the very considerable difficulties of planning an 
import policy to meet them owing to statistical handicaps, especially at 
the outset, and to the inevitable tendency of departments to overestimate 
their needs as controls grew tighter. The third section is devoted to 
problems of supply, import licensing and state purchasing, home and 
foreign sources of raw materials, currency questions, the import policies 
pursued before and after Pearl Harbour, joint Anglo-French and Anglo- 
American supply relations, and considerations of conservation, costs, and 
prices. Finally, the last and not the least interesting chapters are 
concerned with the actual machinery of control, the problems raised by 
staffing controls from the trades involved, the use of advisory com- 
mittees and the question of direction. Here Mr. Hurstfield reaches the 
conclusion that the implicit question who should control the controllers 
remained without an answer. The co-ordinating section of the Raw 
Materials Department, he agrees, handled its task with tact and skill 
particularly in inter-departmental and Anglo-American matters. ‘ But 
co-ordination and direction are two different things; and it is not clear 
that at any stage in the war the writ of the Ministry was unchallenged 
throughout the whole field of its controls’. The Ministry of Production 
was established too late to change the form and direction of planning and 
the division of responsibilities between it and the Ministry of Supply 
remained anomalous : but it did, in Mr. Hurstfield’s view, help to unify 
control over consumption and strengthen the authority of the Materials 
Committee in that the Minister of Production was a member of the War 
Cabinet and that ‘ Britain could speak to her American ally with a firmer 
and clearer voice’. It is not surprising that in his final paragraph 
Mr. Hurstfield should declare that the principal agent of control through- 
out was scarcity and that ‘the British organizing machine, again 
characteristically, rested more securely on its practice than on its theory. 
Slowly and pragmatically the British instruments of control were 
modelled and adapted. With a greater zeal for general planning they 
might perhaps have come sooner ; but when they achieved their final 
form they reached its every field of human endeavour.’ As an official 
history this book is most efficiently executed ; but, inevitably, it remains 
an official history—exciting clashes of personality are most discreetly 
veiled and the strong tides of the battle for raw material supplies ebb 
away in the sands of careful analysis. J. P. T. Bury. 
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With the eighth volume (New Guinea and the Marianas, March 1944- 
August 1944 by Samuel Eliot Morison ; Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1953) the United States history of the last war is brought 
to a definite stage. The historian is now deserting the Pacific and 
devoting the next three volumes to Europe and the Atlantic. Then he 
is due to return for Leyte Gulf, the liberation of the Philippines, and 
(in volume xiv, the last) the liquidation of the Japanese Empire. One 
of the tests of good military history, by which much work fails, is that 
the author should be as well informed about the enemy’s actions and 
intentions as about those of his own nation, if that is humanly possible. 
This historian has always worked with that ideal in view. He has been 
fortunate in having behind him a government and forces eager to support 
him in this respect, though not entirely out of pure historical zeal. He 
has also found Japanese commanders and staff officers eager to explain 
things. Their motives may also be mixed, but their information is 
objective. The events described are those of the middle of 1944, but 
the section on submarine warfare begins four months earlier. In the 
south we have the bounds along the New Guinea coast, which carried 
MacArthur’s forces to the western peninsula known, from its likeness to 
a bird’s head, as the Vogelkop. ‘The strategy was good, but worked out 
with some clumsiness in the tactics and inadequacy in the intelligence, 
of which the Japanese mercifully failed to take advantage. Had they 
fought in their best style in Humboldt Bay, the affair would have been 
ugly indeed. The rest of the book concerns the Marianas Islands, the 
conquest of which was interrupted by the Japanese naval attack, leading 
to the battle of the Philippine Sea, ‘ the greatest carrier action of all time ’. 
The Japanese were well commanded, perhaps even a shade better than 
the Americans, though the historian defends the caution of Admiral 
Spruance. The battle afforded proof of the extraordinary progress made 
by the United States Navy, above all in its air equipment. The Japanese, 
possessing aircraft with slightly longer range than the American, rightly 
fought their carrier battle just outside the American range and within 
their own. This availed them not at all and they never had a chance of 
success because of the superior quality of the American fighter aircraft. 
The fighting of 19 June is remembered in the United States Navy as 
“the Great Marianas Turkey Shoot’ because at times the air seemed to 
be full of Japanese aircraft dropping into the water. The American 
searching was weak and Ozawa knew more about Spruance than Spruance 
knew about him, but nothing mattered with such fighter aircraft and 
fighter pilots. Perhaps Rear-Admiral Morison is rather indecisive in 
his comment on Admiral Spruance’s refusal to send in the battleships on 
the evening of 20 June in the hope of catching the Japanese, a decision 
which came as a disappointment on the spot and even to the navy as a 
whole. However, the defensive perimeter of the Japanese was broken 
and the best airmen of the Japanese Navy had been killed. Though the 
Americans could not be sure of the latter fact, these airmen were never to 
be replaced by the same sort. It is fitting in all the circumstances that a 
naval historian should contrast ‘the dynamic personality and dramatic 
qualities’ of General MacArthur, as seen by the world, and ‘the 
thoroughly competent and businesslike officer’ seen by subordinates. 

Cyrit FAtts. 
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The seventh volume of the Victoria County History of Wiltshire, edited 
by R. B. Pugh (published for the Institute of Historical Research by the 
Oxford University Press, 1953) is the first to be published for this county. 
Wiltshire was one of the few counties which failed to produce a single 
volume of its projected Victoria County History under what we may 
call the old dispensation. This failure had the eventual merit of enabling 
the local committee, which was formed in 1947 to produce such a history, 
to profit by the experience of the past forty years or so. The result is a 
plan which envisages five general volumes instead of the customary two 
or three, even though the articles on natural history are to be excluded, 
and a longer run of topographical volumes than any other county has 
yet contemplated. The first volume to be produced is a topographical 
one, covering the hundreds of Bradford, Melksham, and Potterne and 
Cannings. It includes important articles on the towns of Bradford-on- 
Avon, Melksham, and Trowbridge, each illustrated (one is glad to 
observe) with a street plan on which all the principal buildings are 
clearly indicated. There are also maps of each hundred, and the usual 
excellent illustrations. Particular mention should be made of the 
beautiful Buckler drawing, in colour, of the Town Bridge at Bradford, 
which has been reproduced as a frontispiece. Other Buckler drawings 
are reproduced in the text. This use of maps and of early topographical 
drawings cannot be praised too highly. In several instances, houses 
and churches have been demolished or rebuilt since Buckler saw them, 
so that the drawings constitute an invaluable historical record besides 
being an adornment of the History. Important changes have been made 
in the customary treatment of the topographical articles. The elaborate 
architectural descriptions of parish churches have been greatly reduced 
without losing anything of value: indeed, the result is a more intelligible 
account altogether for the general reader. The space so saved is devoted 
to two new features: the history of each nonconformist place of worship 
and the history of each primary school. A praiseworthy attempt has 
also been made to deal more fully with the industrial and agrarian history 
of each place, the former particularly important in this part of Wiltshire; 
and in the urban areas there is a discussion of their government and 
public services. One result of this treatment is that the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries are much better covered than has been customary 
hitherto in the Victoria County History. It is proposed to index each 
volume of the Wiltshire History separately, so that each will be self- 
contained, another improvement for which the editor is to be com- 
mended. Mr. Pugh has courageously removed a good deal of the dross 
that inevitably accumulates in a work of this scale over half a century of 
time, and has put in some fresh fuel, with the result that the historical 
fire now burns all the brighter. The Wiltshire History clearly sets a new 
standard of achievement for those counties which are still at work on 
their own volumes. One envies Mr. Pugh his opportunity of producing 
a history of his native county on this grand scale, and applauds his first 
volume unreservedly. W. G. Hoskins. 








Notices of Periodical and Occasional 
Publications, mainly of 1953 


THE ARRANGEMENT has been explained, ante, xxxix, 483; xl. 477. Most 
of the items here listed appeared in 1953, but a few are earlier publica- 
tions whose arrival has been unavoidably delayed. We desire to 
express our gratitude to the contributors to whom we owe these 
notices. 


General History and International Affairs 


Dorothy A. E. Garrod compares the Upper Palaeolithic sequences of Europe 
and south-west Asia with special emphasis on the role of the Aurignacian culture, 
which she considers to have developed earlier in Europe than in Asia. Cahier d’Hist. 
Mondiale, i. 

Stuart Piggott describes prehistoric relations between western France and the 
British Isles. Ann. du Midi. t. 65. 

F. Taeger, The present position of ancient history. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxv. 

A. H. M. Jones reconstructs the argument of the Athenian democrats against 
their critics. Cambridge Hist. Journ. xi. 

H. Strasburger, in a stimulating discussion of Caesar’s personality, argues that 
the judgement of contemporaries should be accepted, in particular their views that 
he was lacking in constructive statesmanship. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxv. 

A. R. Burn attempts (on the basis of epigraphic evidence) to establish tables 
showing the expectation of life in the Roman empire. Past and Present, no. 4. 

H. I. Marrou discusses the recent work of H. Grégoire on the date of the Martyrdom 
of St. Polycarp and agrees in part with him. Anal. Boll. lxxi. 

E. Honigmann welcomes, in a long and detailed review, the collection of texts 
and critical study of the history of the church of Armenia issued by G. Garitte, in 
the form of critical edition and commentary of the brief Narratio de rebus Armeniae. 
Garitte’s book fundamental for the period 325-700. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlviii. 

P. Devos discusses and publishes a Latin version of the Syriac Passion and two 
Greek Passions of St. James the Persian. Anal. Boll. Ixxi. 

R. Freyh argues (against Stein) that the death of Narses fell in 572, not 574. 
Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, x. 

H. A. R. Gibb discusses the development of the relations between the ruling 
institution and the religious community in Islamic western Asia. Cahier d’Hist. 
Mondiale, i. 

T. Lewicki. Slavs in Mohammedan countries. [Military colonies in Syria and 
Slavonic slaves in Spain between the seventh and the eleventh centuries.] Przeglad 
Historyczny, xliii. 

W. Schlesinger, in a lengthy discussion of the early Germanic State (Frankish 
and Anglo-Saxon) emphasizes the common roots of royal and aristocratic lordship, 
both deriving from the following. (An elaborate but somewhat discursive article, 
drawing largely on the evidence of vernacular writings, e.g. Beowulf.) Hist. Zeitschr. 
clxxvi. 

K. S. Bader, in an analysis of the political institutions of the Frankish state, 
emphasizes the strength of non-royal institutions. (The analysis is continued beyond 
Frankish times, down to the rise of the German territorial states.) Ibid. 

O. G. Harrison finds traces hitherto unrecognized, of the ante-Nicene Fathers in 
the Rule of St. Benedict. Rev. Bén. lxiii. 

Paola Maria Arcari studies the poem Contra iudices of Theodulf of Orleans, whose 
criticism of the barbarian laws in force under Charlemagne she regards as that of a 
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Gothic inheritor of Roman tradition in the line of Theodoric. [In view of Theodulf’s 
Spanish origins, the argument is perhaps forced.] Archiv. stor. ital., anno cx. 

Allen Cabaniss sketches briefly the career of the heresiarch Felix, bishop of Urgel. 
Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxix. 

Robert Amiet shows the need, and supplies materials, for a critical edition of the 
Alcuinian supplement to the Gregorian Sacramentary. Scriptorium, vii. 

H. Fichtenau, Charles the Great’s attitude to the Empire. [In an elaborate analysis, 
he defends the account in the Annals of Lorch, which he attributes to Bishop 
Richbod of Trier, and seeks to discount the passages in Einhard and in the Libri 
Carolini, which suggest that Charles was reluctant to adopt the imperial dignity. An 
important, if not always entirely convincing, critical analysis.] Mitteil. d. Inst. f. 
ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lxi. 

O. P. Clavadetscher demonstrates that Lothar I’s charter for Chur dates from 
841, not 843. (Of some importance for the distribution of forces between Lothar 
and Louis the German.) Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, x. 

Lucien Musset discusses the cultural interchanges between Scandinavia and the 
rest of Europe in the middle ages. Cahier d’Hist. Mondiale, i. 

M. Andrieu has prepared a careful and helpful liturgical study of the consecration 
of bishops, as contained in the letter of Hincmar of Reims to Adventius of Metz (¢. 
870). He reprints the text, as preserved by Sirmond, from a lost manuscript in 1645 
and comments upon each section in detail. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlviii. 

W. Ullmann discusses the origins of the Ofssonianum, arguing that clause 15 was 
not part of the original document, but was added by the emperor in 963. Cambridge 
Hist. Journ. xi. 

F. Weigle, re-examining the manuscript tradition of the letters of Gerbert of 
Reims, concludes that (for the second half of the collection, epp. 155-212) all manu- 
scripts are derived from the Leyden MS. Voss. lat. 54. Deutsches Archiv f. 
Erforschung d. Mittelalters, x. 

Dom J. Leclercq describes, with plates, a magnificent bible and homiliary, saec. 
xi ex., written at Echternach, recently acquired by the Bibliothéque Nationale, Luxem- 
bourg. Scriptorium, vii. 

John Hugh Hill and Laurita L. Hill interpret the convention between Alexius 
Comnenus and Raymond of Saint Gilles in the light of Languedocian formulae 
current at the time. Amer. Hist. Rev. lviii. 

W. E. van Wijk prints a late twelfth-century tabular memoria technica for calculating 
the intervallum minor from a manuscript in the Archeipiscopal Academic Library at 
Paderborn (short introduction in English). Meded. der Kon. Ned. Akad., Afd. 
Letterk., Nieuwe Reecks, dl. xv. 

J. Rambaud-Buhot. Detailed suggestions of a plan and method of work on 
the compilation of a catalogue of some 600 manuscripts of Gratian’s Decretum, a 
preliminary to the new edition, the necessity for which was stressed in the recent 
congress at Bologna. The plan is based upon experience acquired in a survey of 
50 of the 136 manuscripts preserved in France, made under the aegis of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlviii. 

A. De Meyer (f) and J. M. De Smet analyse the historical value of the various 
literary sources relating to Guigo I, fifth prior of the Grande Chartreuse. A fine 
critical study. The authors, in an appendix, reject Gilson’s argument that Guigo 
sent a copy of his Meditations to St. Bernard. Ibid. 

J. Leclercq rejects the view of G. B. Burch (1950) that the de statu virtutum, generally 
reputed as an apocryphal work, was St. Bernard’s first authentic treatise. Ibid. 

J. Leclercq examines four synodal sermons attributed to St. Bernard, three printed 
among the apocrypha by Mabillon and one by Morin. He decides that two are genuine 
‘ reportations” of Bernard’s words, one composed ‘after his manner’, and one 
without any connexion with him. Rev. Bén. Ixiii. 

L. Grill prints a newly discovered letter of Bernard of Clairvaux (1147), prohibiting 
members of the Cistercian order from participating in the crusade. Mitteil. d. Inst. 
f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixi. 

T. Manteuffel studies from the statutes of the general councils of the Cistercian 
order the gradual relaxation of the severe rules governing the economic activity of 
the Cistercian houses [down to the middle of the thirteenth century]. Przeglad 
Historycany, xiii. 
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W. Holtzmann seeks to identify two personalities (Franco = the papal chamberlain, 
Spurius = Pope Calixtus III) in the satire, Propter Sion non tacebo (Carm. Burana, 41). 
Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, x. 

M. D. Chenu prints from notes of the late Jean Destrez a list of eighty-two exem- 
plaria of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries used by the medieval University 
stationers for the copying of peciae, together with details of other documents relating 
to exemplars. Scriptorium, vii. 

Roberto Sabatino Lopez describes the return to gold coinage in the West in the 
thirteenth century. Riv. Stor. ital., anno lxv. 

Richard W. Emery discusses the decree Re/igionum diversitatem and its effect on the 
minor Mendicant orders. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxix. 

Andrea Lazzarini draws attention to the way in which persistent opposition 
delayed obedience to the bull Transiturus, issued by Urban IV in 1264 to establish the 
Feast of Corpus Christi. It was not effective until approximately half a century later. 
Archiv. stor. ital., anno cx. 

Wallace K. Ferguson interprets the changes in the position of the western Church, 
1300-1600, in relation to contemporary secular changes, notably the development 
of a money economy. Amer. Hist. Rev. lix. 

Bernard Guillemin discusses in the light of recent research the Avignon Papacy 
and its standing in the Christian world of its day. Archiv. stor. ital., anno cxi. 

P. D. Partner discusses the existence of a ‘ secret fund ’ and other related problems 
of papal finance in the later middle ages. Journ. Eccles. Hist. iv. 

Bernard Geyer briefly describes an unrecorded manuscript of Albertus Magnus 
De mineralibus in Schaffhausen. Schweizer. Zeits. fir Geschichte, 1953. 

M. Malowist, The crisis of the feudal society in the late Middle Ages. [Deals 
with economic and social transformations in western and central Europe. Based 
on wide reading and suggestive, but written from the Marxist standpoint.] Kwartalnik 
Historyczny, lx. 

Mario Grignaschi maintains, as against de Lagarde and others, that Marsilius of 
Padua was a believer in ultimate popular sovereignty on principle and not merely 
through opportunism. Riv. stor. ital., anno Ixv. 

J. A. B. Palmer discusses sources for the origin of the Janissaries and concludes 
in favour of ¢. 1360. Bull. John Rylands Lib., 1953. 

Leslie Macfarlane prints two depositions of Adam Easton describing the election 
of Pope Urban VI. Bull. Hist. Inst. Res. xxvi. 

G. Mollat. Jean de Cardaillac (d. 1390) of a noble family in Quercy, civilian 
and preacher, bishop and archbishop in Spain, archbishop of Toulouse, &c., supporter 
of Pope Clement VII. A study of his life with frequent references to his sermons 
which survive in a Paris manuscript. The sermons often ascribed to him in a Toulouse 
manuscript are not his. Mollat adds a descriptive list of the sermons. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés. xlviii. ; 

P. Ludger Meier, O.F.M., describes in detail and discusses the work in Oxford 
of John Reinbold of Zierenberg (Hesse) as a copyist of Duns Scotus’s writings, 
¢. 1451-65. Scriptorium, vii. 

Arthur Davies suggests (against the opinion of S. E. Morison) that it was Columbus, 
not Juan de la Cosa, who deliberately wrecked the Santa Maria off Navidad in 1492. 
Amer. Hist. Rev. lviii. 

Lawrence C. Wroth, describes the American (including Latin-American) contribu- 
tion to the art of navigation, especially cartography, before 1800. Trans. Mass. 
Hist. Soc. lxviii. 

Edward Surtz describes Sir Thomas More’s diplomatic mission to the Low 
Countries, 1515. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxix. 
| R. Konetzke, The foreign policy of Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain, on the basis 
of newly-published documents from the Castilian and Aragonese archives. (A 

general conspectus, from a Spanish angle, of the international situation in the early 
years of Henry VII of England.) Hist. Zeitschr. clxxv. 
.. Edouard van Eijl, in a paper on the censures by.the universities of Alcala and 
Salamanca, and the censure by Pope Pius V of the views of Michel Baius (1565-7), 


has thrown new light, with the aid of new material, on this precursor of Jansenism. 
Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xviii. 
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G. Oestreich shows how the Nassau-Orange army reforms at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century were shaped by contemporary Neo-stoicism (as exemplified 
by Lipsius). (Also sketches its influence over military discipline, &c. down to Clause- 
witz.) Hist. Zeitschr. clxxvi. 

K. von Raumer discusses the different roots and forms of the idea of ‘ universal 
peace’, put forward in France by Father Joseph, Crucé, and Sully, after the death 
of Henry IV. (Also a brief comparison with Campanella, Grotius, Andreae, Bacon 
and Bernegger.) Ibid. clxxv. 

M. Coéns prints two writings of the Jesuit Pierre Poussines in honour of St. 
Francis Xavier and gives some account of the life and work of Pouissines. Anal. 
Boll. Lxxi. 

P. H. Hardacre surveys briefly the activities of exiled English royalists and the 
influences to which they were exposed, 1642-60. Huntington Lib. Quart. xvi. 

L. Brummel reprints the pamphlet of 1666 Lettre d’un marchand de Londres a son 
amy a’ Amsterdam depuis la derniére Bataille de Mer from a copy in the Public Record 
Office (Foreign Office, Holland) and proves that it is the work of Sir William Temple. 
Bijdr. voor de gesch. der Ned. viii. 

L. Jadin, in a note on the origins of the Jansenist schism in the Low Countries, 
calls attention to the light thrown on the subject by the recent work of Father Polman 
who has continued the work of J. Cornelissen (1932) and R. Post (1941) on the Roman 
sources. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xviii. 

J. J. Murray discusses the motives of Dutch and English policy in connexion with 
the Baltic squadron of 1715 (article in English). Bijdr. voor de gesch. der Ned. viii. 

Frederick B. Tolles describes the unofficial Pulteney-Alexander mission to Paris, 
1777-8. Huntington Lib. Quart. xvii. 

Evelyn M. Acomb prints extracts from the journal of Baron Ludwig von Closen, 
an officer of the Royal Deux Ponts regiment, before and after the Yorktown cam- 
paign. (Little military detail : mainly social.) William and Mary Quart., 3rd ser. x. 

Elmer H. Cutts relates Macaulay’s celebrated minute on Indian education to the 
evangelical propaganda on that subject. [But Macaulay was an Edinburgh Reviewer, 
as well as the son of an evangelical.] Amer. Hist. Rev. lviii. 

Hans A. Schmitt and John C. Weston, Jr. print five more letters from P.~G. Dupont 
to Edmund Burke, 1791. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxv. 

Bernard Lewis describes the transmission of French revolutionary ideas to Turkey 
and their reception by the Turks. Cahier d’Hist. Mondiale, i. 

Ester Zille considers points relating to the Treaty of Campo Formio in 1797. 
Archiv. veneto, anno Ixxxii. 

André Nicolle studies the means by which France paid reparations and war in- 
demnities after 1815. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxv. 

Franklin D. Scott prints a letter of Baron Axel Klinkowstré6m on opportunities 
for trade between Sweden and the U.S.A. (special reference to the iron trade). Ibid. 

R. H. Landman sketches the career of Judah Benjamin as a lawyer and as a states- 
man in the American Civil War. Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. xvii. 

Peter Brock discusses the cross currents of influence among the Polish exiles in 
England and their English sympathizers, 1832-62. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxv. 

__ F. Cervinka writes on Blanquism and the First International, interpreting some 
interesting material on Blanqui in the light of orthodox Marxist theory. Cesko- 
slovensky Casopis Historicky, i 2. 

Eduard Vischer discusses Ranke’s early ideas about historical writing and his 
“Neuere Geschichte’ of 1833. Schweizer. Zeitschr. fiir Geschichte, 1953. 

Emile de Groot discusses the attitude of the British Foreign Office and diplomats 
to the revolutions of 1848. History xxxix. 

Michael Robbins describes the Balaklava railway and corrects many minor mis- 
conceptions. Journ. of Transport Hist. i. 

H. Butterfield traces the development of Acton’s opinion about the motives for 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Cambridge Hist. Journ. xi. 

C. Bobinska. The attitude of Marx and Engels to the Polish insurrection of 
January 1863. Kwartalnik Historyczny, lx. 

Willard A. Smith illustrates Napoleon III’s attitude to the Spanish revolution 
= 1868 and to the subsequent quest for candidates for the throne. Journ. Mod. 

st. xxv. 
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Jochen Dittrich discusses the Hohenzollern candidature for the throne of Spain, 
with some additional light from the Sigmaringen archives. Die Welt als Geschichte, 
xiii. 

Friedrich Engel-Janosi discusses the attitude of the Austro-Hungarian government 
to the election of the successor to Pope Pius IX before and during the conclave. 
Catholic Hist. Rev. xxxix. 

P. Kluke, using material from the Public Record Office, indicates the weaknesses 
in Bismarck’s policy towards England in the period 1885-90. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxv. 

Emile de Groot, using the papers of Holmwood, British consul-general at Zanzibar, 
discusses the struggle between British and German influence there, 1886-7. (Favour- 
able to Holmwood, very unfavourable to Arendt.) Journ. Mod. Hist. xxv. 

J. D. Hargreaves explains why the partial Anglo-French agreement of 1895 over 
Siam did not, like the 1904 agreement, lead to a general entente. Cambridge Hist. 
Journ. xi. 

G. S. Papadopoulos prints a dispatch of Salisbury to Sir F. Lascelles, 11 May 
1898, on the advantages and disadvantages of an Anglo-German alliance. Bull. 
Inst. Hist. Research, xxvi. 

L. van der Essen has written an appreciation of his late colleague Albert De Meyer 
(1887-1952) and on the significance of his contribution to historical work at Louvain. 
Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlviii. 

Mary Elizabeth Thomas argues that the British Government recognized Belgium’s 
claim to govern the Congo in 1913 in order to encourage Belgium to defend herself 
against a possible military attack by Germans. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxv. 

W. Hubatsch reviews German naval policy in the period 1909-12 in the light of 
unpublished documents from Tirpitz’s papers. (Noteworthy for the new material 
communicated, particularly on relations with England.) Hist. Zeitschr. clxxvi. 

J. Chal Vinson discusses the drafting of the four-power Washington Treaty, 
1922. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxv. 

P. Kluke discusses, from a German point of view, the recently published volumes 
of English and German diplomatic documents for the inter-war years. Hist. Zeitschr. 
clxxv. 

John R. Hubbard describes how General Franco financed his victory in the Spanish 
civil war. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxv. 

Mario Toscano prints Attolico’s dispatch of 18 March 1934 to Ciano. Bull. 
Inst. Hist. Research, xxvi. 

Arthur Layton Funk prints the English text of the Clark-Darlan agreement, 
22 November 1942. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxxv. 

J. W. Parkes discusses the interplay of Jewish and Gentile influences in history. 
Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. xvii. 

A. Houssiau discusses the project of a new edition of the works of St. Irenaeus, 
in the light of F. Sagnard’s important edition of the third book of the Adversus haereses. 
Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlviii. 

P. Tucoo-Chala compiles a bibliography of historical writings, 1939-49, on the 
Béarn. Ann. du Midi, t. 64. 

F. Halkin lists and discusses briefly the Greek hagiographical inscriptions of Asia 
Minor published since 1932 and supplements his earlier lists for other parts. Anal. 
Boll. Ixxi. 


Africa 


P. Devos prints with a Latin version an early coptic Passion of the fourth century 
Alexandrian martyr St. Thenoe. Anal. Boll. Ixxi. 

W. H. C. Frend examines the relation between Gnosticism and Manicheism in 
North Africa and their influence on St. Augustine. Journ. Eccles. Hist. iv. 

C. H. Fyfe briefly describes the career of Thomas Peters, one of the founders of 
Sierra Leone. Sierra Leone Studies, n.s. i. 

J. N. Matson describes the rivalry of the British at Anomabo and the French at 
Amoku, Gold Coast, 1786-94. Trans. Gold Coast and Togoland Hist. Soc. i. 

P. Ananou discusses the demography and the distribution of landed property in 
the Sahel of Algiers since 1830. Revue Africaine, xcvii. 
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L. Lepagnot describes the governmental control over theatres in Algeria, 1830-60. 
Rev. d’Hist. des Colonies, xxxix. 

M. Emerit describes the quarrels between Bishop Dupuch and the military author- 
ities of Algiers (very severe upon the bishop). Rev. Africaine, xcvii. 

P. Boyer discusses the administrative problems which the creation of Departmental 
Bureaux Arabes in 1854 was meant to solve. Ibid. 

J. D. Hargreaves describes the political career of Sir Samuel Lewis of Sierra Leone. 
Sierra Leone Studies, n.s. i. 

Eric A. Walker describes the history of the franchise laws in the colonies con- 
stituting the present Union of South Africa. Cambridge Hist. Journ. xi. 

B. Uzel describes the foundation of the port of Djibauti. Rev. d’Hist. des Colonies, 
XXxxix. 

G. Désiré-Vuillemin prints the report of Bou El Mogdad, the interpreter attached 
to Blanchet’s mission to Adrar, 1900. Ibid. 


France 


P. Grosjean publishes the Life of St. Florentin of Amboise and discusses his cult. 
Anal. Boll. bxxi. 

A. des Gautries contributes the two concluding instalments of his valuable record 
of the place-names of Calvados attested between 911 and 1066. Ann. de Normandie, 
1953. 

M. R. Louis reviews at length the edition of William of Poitiers by Mdlle. Foreville 
and combats the view that there was ever a ‘légende épique’ of William the 
Conqueror. Ibid. 

J. Leclercq describes and publishes an earlier and more complete text of the life of 
St. Christian de l’Auméne, a Cistercian of the mid-twelfth century, than has been 
known hitherto. Anal. Boll. Ixxi. 

B. de Gaiffier describes and publishes documents connected with a miracle of 
St. Walter of Coincy. Ibid. 

G. Lavergne describes the coral trade of Marseilles in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Ann. du Midi, t. 64. 

J.-Ph. Lévy discusses the nature of proof in the Trés Ancienne Coutume de Bretagne 
of the early fourteenth century. Ann. de Bretagne, lix. 

G. Loirette prints and comments on the customs of the bastide of Créon in Guyenne 
(1315). Ann. du Midi, t. 64. 

P. Chaplais prints and comments on three documents relating to grant of bourgeois 
rights to nobles at Bordeaux in 1375. Ibid. t. 65. 

Abbé Raymond Corraze prints a tax list for the civil diocese of Toulouse in 1428 
and comments on the geography and nomenclature of the area. Ibid. 

Ph. Wolff publishes and comments on the accounts of a Toulouse merchant engaged 
in the trade in woollen cloth, 1433-41. Ibid. t. 64. 

Ch. Samaran illustrates from the registers of the Trésor des Chartes the local 
support given to the English cause in Gascony and Guyenne during the last stages 
of the Hundred Years’ War. Ibid. t. 65. 

A. Clergeac summarizes the Commentaries of Pére Montgillard on the College of 
Auch in the sixteenth century. Ibid. t. 64. 

J. Verissimo Serrao discusses the conflict between the Infanta Maria of Portugal, 
as heiress of Eleanor of Austria, wife of Francis, I and Charles IX, for the nomination 
to the capitainerie of Penne-d’Albigeois, a fortress which was one of the keys to 
Guyenne, in 1570. Ibid. t. 65. 

M. Join-Lambert supplies a careful and illuminating analysis of religious life in 
the diocese of Rouen during the reign of Louis XIV. Ann. de Normandie, 1953. 

A. Morey and A. Landor discuss the influence on papal policy for the Church in 
France, 1682-9 of Lorenzo Casoni, Secretary of Briefs and of the Consistorial Con- 
gtegation, and print a letter concerning an attempt to kidnap him. Journ. Eccles. 
Hist. iv. 

R. Massio writes on emigrants from the Bigorre to St. Domingo in the eighteenth 
century. Ann. du Midi, t. 64. 
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D. Ligou describes the composition and functioning of the Cour des Aides of 
Montauban in the eighteenth century. Ann. du Midi, t. 64. 

J. S. Bromley examines the effect of the maritime war (1702-12) on the trade of 
western ports of France. Ibid. t. 65. 

M. Braure calculates and exemplifies with graphs the variations in the trade between 
Bordeaux and the British Isles from 1717 to 1778. Ibid. 

George E. Rudé describes the social composition and motives of the Paris revolu- 
tionary mobs, 1789-95 (emphasis on concern about food prices). Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, xxvi. 

Gordon H. McNeil discusses the use made by conservative and counter-revolu- 
tionary propagandists of the writings of Rousseau, 1789-94. Amer. Hist. Rev. lviii. 

Jacques Godechot writes on the attitude of French opinion under the Directory 
towards Italian unity. The Government, afraid of Jacobinism and anarchy, was 
hostile, but individuals tried to popularize the idea as an inevitable consequence of 
revolutionary principles. Riv. stor. ital., anno xiv. 

George Collas describes from original documents the fate of Malesherbes and 
his family during the Terror. Ann. de Bretagne, lx. 

M.-T. Plégat analyses the composition and growth of the population of Toulouse 
in the nineteenth century. Ann. du Midi, t. 64. 

F. Crouzet estimates the imports of French wine and brandy into England between 
1803 and 1812. Ibid. t. 65. 

Dora Bierer describes how Renan’s ideas on race, religion, politics and science 
were misunderstood by his admirers and critics. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxv. 

Colonel Reyniers prints thirteen letters from Marshal Bugeaud to Colonel Rivet, 
- 1847-8. Rev. Africaine, xcvii. 

David H. Pinkley illustrates the migration of working men from the provinces to 
Paris during the Second Empire from the Departments of the Creuse, Haute-Saone 
and Seine-et-Marne. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxv. 

Jean Maitron prints extracts from the correspondence of Emile Eudes, exiled 
Blanquist leader. L’Actualité de Histoire, nos. 5 and 6. 

Marcel Blanchard gives brief notes, drawn from official dossiers, of the careers of 
the higher administrators of French Indo-China, 1880-90 (curious sidelights on 
bureaucratic morals in the Third Republic). Rev. d’Hist. des Colonies, xxxix. 

John C. Cairns analyses the opinions on strategic and diplomatic questions ex- 
pressed in the French military periodicals 1911-14. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxv. 


Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


M. Coéns examines a number of recent publications relating to Franconian hagio- 
graphy. Anal. Boll. Ixxi. 

M. Uhlirz identifies the ‘ Domnus Sicco, imperatorius frater’, mentioned in 983, 
as a younger son of the count of Luxemburg. Deutsches Archiv f. Erforschung d. 
Mittelalters, x. 

D. van den Eynde uses a work of Gerhoh of Reichersberg to throw light on the 
life of St. Herluca, a twelfth-century solitary of Eppach on the Lech. Anal. Boll. 
Ixxi. 

R. Gaettens demonstrates, on the basis of the numismatic evidence, that Albrecht 
the Bear ceded the Northmark of Brandenburg to his eldest son, Otto, when he went 
on pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 1157, and that it was therefore Otto I (1157-84) 
who was responsible for the colonization of this region. Deutsches Archiv f. Erfor- 
schung d. Mittelalters, x. 

H. Steinacker, in an acute discussion of the origins of the Swiss Confederation, 
argues effectively that Habsburg policy was conservative until 1308, and that the 
cantons were aggressive. ‘The Confederates of 1291 had the formal law against 
them, but the sanction of genuine needs on their side.’ Méitteil. d. Inst. f. dsterr. 
Geschichtsforschung, Ixi. 

K. Frdélich, Critical notes on the early documentary sources (1186-¢. 1350) for 


the history of the Rammelsberg mines at Goslar. Deutsches Archiv f. Erforschung 
d. Mittelalters, x. 
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S. Kriiger analyses the Wirzburg cartulary (/iber privilegiorum) put together by 
Leopold of Babenburg, and the Liber de ortu, cursu et occasu Karoli magni et euorum 
successorum imperatorum et regum Romanorum, which (it is demonstrated) is derived from 
the historical ‘ linking’ sections in the cartulary. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung 
d. Mittelalters, x. 

H. Baltl, continues his studies (in the same journal for 1951) on the Austrian 
Weistiimer. (Connects their origin with the decline of the old Land-courts, which had 
safeguarded the position of the peasants, and consequently emphasizes the communal 
rather than the seignorial share in the creation of written custom.) Mitteil. d. Inst. 
f, ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixi. 

G. Franz traces the origins (fourteenth and fifteenth centuries) of the free companies 
of foot-troops (Landsknechte), organized by Maximilian I, as a result of experience in 
the Burgundian wars, (Organization and discipline shows that they originate in 
voluntary associations.) The attempt to organize them as an imperial force collapsed 
under Charles V ; thereafter they become simply mercenaries. Ibid. 

A. Ernstberger, The proposals of the electoral college in 1611 to set up a ‘ King 
of Germany ’ to act as co-regent with the emperor Rudolf II. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxv. 

Heinrich Schnee describes the career of Behrend Lehmann, the court financier 
of Augustus the Strong of Saxony. Die Welt als Geschichte, xiii. 

F. Posch, The formative years in the life of the Austrian mercantilist, Philipp 
Wilhelm von Hérnigk. Méitteil. d. Inst. f. S6sterr Geschichtsforschung, Ixi. 

Eduard Vischer illustrates the political development of the cantons of Glarus 
from the presidential addresses of successive holders of the office of Landammann. 
Die Welt als Geschichte, xiii. 

M. Braubach, The early life and training of Johann Christoph Bartenstein, adviser 
on foreign policy to Charles VI and Maria Theresa. Mitteil. d. Inst. f. dsterr. 
Geschichtsforscbung, lxi. 

E. Kessel prints two letters of Clausewitz (1818-19) which cast light on the political 
situation in Berlin at the time of Boyen’s withdrawal from Hardenberg’s ministry. 
Hist. Zeitschr. clxxv. ; 

L. von Muralt discusses at length Bismarck’s attitude to religion (with particular 
reference to his ‘ conversion’ in 1846-7). Ibid. clxxvi. 

Federico Curato studies at length the attitude of the Frankfort Parliament of 
1848 towards the first war of Italian independence and Italian freedom. Archiv. 
stor. ital., anni cx-cxi. 

W. Treue, The art-historian Franz Theodor Kugler and his plans and efforts in 
the period 1840-58 to secure state-support for artists in Prussia. Hist. Zeitschr. 
clxxv. 

Enno E. Kraehe discusses the manoeuvres leading to the formation of the Com- 
mercial Code of the German Confederation (not a good advertisement for Bismarck’s 
early proficiency as a diplomat). Journ. Mod. Hist. xxv. 

E. Kessel, Bismarck’s Austrian policy at the time of the Gastein Convention. 
Hist. Zeitschr. clxxvi. 

H. Benedict prints, with comments, the (not very interesting) memoirs of the 
Austrian banker and politician Frantz von Hopfen (1825-1901) for the years 1848-71. 
Mittel d. Inst. f. dsterr. Geschichtsforschung. lxi. 

S. Skalweit, The changing attitude of Ranke to Bismarck. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxvi. 

Albert W. Schoop discusses Swiss participation in the Versailles treaty 1871. 
Schweizer. Zeitschr. fiir Geschichte, 1953. 

Robert Lewis Koehl describes the German Government’s measures for internal 
colonization in the Polish provinces of Prussia. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxv. 

Charlotte Sempell discusses Caprivi’s chancellorship of the German Empire, 
with special reference to constitutional questions. Ibid. 

Robert Lewis Koehl describes the German movement for eastward expansion, 
1914-18, attributing it largely to the sense of Germany’s economic needs and dangers 
after the war had begun. Amer. Hist. Rev. lix. 

John L. Snell discusses briefly the patriotic support given by the Free Trade 
Unions to the German Government during the First World War. Ibid. 

W. Conze criticizes Papen’s ‘ Memoirs’. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxv. 

Walther Hubatsch prints further extracts from General Jodl’s diaries. Die Welt 
als Geschichte. xiii. 
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Great Britain and Ireland 


A. R. Burn corrects some extravagances in Collingwood’s account of the battle 
between the Romans and British on the Medway, A.D. 43, whose site he places some- 
where near Aylesford. History, n.s. xxxix. 

V. E. Nash-Williams discusses, with plans and photographs, the town-defences 
of Venta Silurum, and the fortress-defences and rampart buildings of Caerleon. Bull. 
of Board of Celtic Studies, xv. 

V. E. Nash-Williams reviews (with plans and photographs) the archaeological 
evidence about the forum and basilica and public baths of Venta Silurum at Caerwent. 
Ibid. 

Shimon Applebaum discusses the probability of and evidence for the presence 
of Jews in Roman Britain. Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. xvii. 

G. C. Homans draws some suggestive deducticns from the differences of social 
structure (with special reference to the inheritance of land) in the divers regions of 
medieval England. Past and Present, no. 4. 

P. Grosjean prints from a Gotha manuscript discovered by F. Wormald new 
information concerning SS. Runon and Nectan, the patrons of the abbeys of Tavistock 
and Hartland. Anal. Boll. Ixxi. 

Raphael Loewe (in the first of a series of articles) describes the work of British 
students of Hebrew up to the end of the twelfth century. Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. 
xvii. 

R. J. Brentano prints a fragmentary Latin chronicle the four items of which (com- 
piled ¢. 1200) shed light on the suffragan relationship of the bishopric of Candida 
Casa (Whithorn) to the metropolitan see of York in the period 762-96. Scot. Hist. 
Rev. xxxii. 

A. G. Dickens defines the area in the city of York within which the archbishop 
held special privileges in the eleventh century. Yorks. Arch. Journ. xxxviii. 

Aubrey Gwynn discusses Ireland’s cultural relations with the Continent in the 
eleventh century. Irish Hist. Studies, viii. 

Norbert Backmund recounts what little is known of the history of the Premon- 
stratensians, or white canons, in Scotland, and of their six houses in that country 
(Dryburgh, Whithorn, Soulseat, Tongland, Holywood, and Fearn). Innes Rev. iv. 

J. Conway Davies argues and illustrates the utility of Common Law writs and 
returns to the legal and administrative historian. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxv. 

Sir Maurice Powicke reassesses the significance of Robert Grosseteste, bishop of 
Lincoln. Bull. John Rylands Lib., March 1953. 

Aron Owen extracts from the Responsa of Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg various 
references to England, including one condemning the practice of clipping the coin. 
Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. xvii. 

C. A. F. Meekings maintains (against H. G. Richardson) that William of Raleigh 
was in some sense in the personal service of Pateshull during the last years of the 
latter’s judicial career. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxvi. 

J. Sweet examines some English thirteenth-century sermons and their preachers. 
Journ. Eccles. Hist. iv. 

M. Dominica Legge argues that an Anglo-Norman translation of Vegetius De re 
militari was prepared for the Lord Edward soon after his marriage and knighting 
at Las Huelgas in 1254, and at the instance of Alfonso the Wise of Castile ; alter- 
natively, in 1306 for Edward’s son. Scriptorium, vii. 

Robert J. Brentano discusses the vacancy in the see of Whithorn, 1293-4, and 
the vindication by Archbishop John le Romeyn of the metropolitan rights of York 
to the spirituality sede vacante. Innes Rev. iv. 

R. H. Hilton analyses certain tenures on the estates of Gloucester Abbey in the 
second half of the thirteenth century. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Journ. iv. 

A. J. Taylor draws attention to certain resemblances between Savoyard castles 
and the Edwardian castles in North Wales and associates them with the military 
engineer Master James of St. George. Antiquaries’ Journ. xxxiii. 

W. D. Simpson indicates some of the problems connected with the evolution of 
Caerlaverock castle, Dumfries-shire (now undergoing repairs by the Ministry of 
Works)—‘ one of the most splendid examples of baronial architecture in Scotland ’, 
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containing ‘masonry of every age between the thirteenth and the seventeenth 
century’. (Photographs.) Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxii. 

A. J. Taylor prints from a collection of the letters of Mr. Stephen of St. George, 
one of Edward I’s clerks at the Roman curia, a letter expressing satisfaction at the news 
of the death of Llywelyn ap Gruffydd on 11 December 1282. The letter was written 
shortly after the news reached Rome on 22 January 1283, and adds a few details to 
the story of Llywelyn’s death. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xv. 

J. Griffiths continues printing the accounts of the chamberlain of North Wales 
1295-1301, thus completing the series from 1284 down to the date when the principality 
of Wales was granted to Edward of Carnarvon. Ibid. 

A. A. M. Duncan classifies and analyses, as to form and content, 367 acta (charters, 
letters, patent and close, inspections and confirmations, privy seal mandates, &c.) 
of Robert I; these shed light on the organization of the royal houschold and the 
development of chancery styles during a reign the constitutional significance of which 
has hitherto been overshadowed by its military aspects. An important contribution 
to Scottish constitutional history. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxii. 

J. G. Edwards points out the marked resemblances between some of the common 
petitions of 1377 and the Ordinances of 1311. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxvi. 

G. Usher collects evidence of the existence of a port at Holyhead in Anglesey in 
the fourteenth century. Bull. of Board of Celtic Studies, xv. 

Margery K. James studies the commercial activities of Gascon wine merchants 
in England in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Ann. du Midi, t. 65. 

Cecily Davies discusses the passage of the Statute of Provisors, 1351 ; Edward III 
cared little about the principle of the statute, but was only concerned to protect his 
own patronage. History, xxxix. 

J. R. L. Highfield describes the troubles attendant on the promotion of William 
of Wickham to the see of Winchester and prints some documents. Journ. Eccles. 
Hist. iv. 

T. B. Pugh and C. D. Ross discuss the barons’ income-tax assessments for 1436, 
showing that they are much too low and that, for this and other reasons, H. L. Gray’s 
estimate of £45,000 for the aggregate income of the baronage is likewise too low. 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxvi. 

S. B. Chandler prints (in translation) a Life of Margaret of Denmark, queen of 
James III of Scotland, written about 1490 (some four years after her death) by Giovanni 
Sabadino.. The data for this work may have been obtained from William Baillie, a 
gtaduate of Glasgow who taught medicine at Bologna in 1486-7 and attended 
James IV’s Queen Margaret in 1504 : and Sabadino’s manuscript was probably used 
by Filippo Foresti a few years later in his collection of biographies. Scot. Hist. Rev. 
xxxii. 

John Durkan traces the impact of Renaissance thought and of humanistic learning 
on pre-Reformation Scotland. (Bibliographical appendices.) Innes Rev. iv. 

M. D. Slatter describes the surviving records of the Court of Arches. Journ. 
Eccles Hist. iv. 

Richard Koebner, in a somewhat fanciful article, traces to Polydore Vergil and 
other sources Henry VIII’s preoccupation with his ‘ imperial’ status. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, xxvi. 

Glanmor Williams commences a study of ‘ The Protestant Experiment in the 
Diocese of St. Davids, 1534-53” by considering the activities of Bishop William 
Barlow down to his translation to Bath and Wells in 1548. Bull. of Board of Celtic 
Studies, xv. 

B. C. Jones discusses the Lancashire probate records : they mostly relate to the 
period 1541 to nineteenth century, and are in three repositories, the Lancashire Record 
Office, the Cheshire Record Office, and the National Library of Wales. Trans. Lancs. 
and Cheshire Hist. Soc., 104. 

M. W. Beresford contributes the first of two articles on the shortest lived tax 
in English fiscal history, a poll tax and census of sheep coupled with a purchase tax 
on cloth, granted by parliament to Edward VI in March 1549, and repealed in January 
1550. Agric. Hist. Rev. i. 

William McGoldrick narrates the history of the Scots (Catholic) college at Madrid, 
from the foundation charter of 1627 until the transfer to Valladolid in 1771. (A 

serviceable though highly tendentious outline of the facts.) Innes Rev. iv. 
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W. G. Hoskins discusses, and attempts to explain, the prevalence of rebuilding 
in rural England, 1570-1640. Past and Present, no. 4. 

R. A. Pelham discusses the establishment.of the Willoughby family’s iron-works 
in north Warwickshire, 1570-95. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Journ. iv. 

David McRoberts traces the career of George Strachan of the Mearns, the wandering 
Scottish Catholic scholar and orientalist, who disappears from record in Persia in the 
1630’s. Innes Rev. iii. 

W. J. Hodgkiss traces the history of Seneley Green Grammar School, Ashton- 
in-Makerfield, from its foundation in 1588 to the end of the nineteenth century. Trans. 
Lancs. and Cheshire Hist. Soc. 104. 

Francis Shearman argues that the evidence as to the still mysterious affair of the 
“Spanish blanks’, in the winter of 1592-3, points not so much to a Catholic plot 
against Scotland as to a Protestant plot to prevent a possible grant of toleration and 
to discredit the Catholic earls of Huntly, Angus and Errol. Innes Rev. iii. 

F. Bussby describes an unsuccessful attempt to establish a university college at 
Ripon at the end of the sixteenth century. Journ. Eccles. Hist. iv. 

Joan Thirsk writes of farming in the Isle of Axholme before Vermuyden’s drainage 
Operations in the seventeenth century, suggesting that these proved only that the 
drained fen might be put to a different, but not to a more profitable, use than the 
undrained. Agric. Hist. Rev. i. 

R. W. K. Hinton discusses, but does not completely resolve, the complications 
in the attitude of English parliamentarians to absolute monarchy in the reign of 
James I. Cambridge Hist. Journ. xi. 

Zechariah Chafee, Jr., qualifying his own earlier opinion, discusses the use made 
of English common law in the courts of North America. Trans. Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Ixviii. 

W. K. L. Webb describes the career of Father Thomas Preston, providing additional 
arguments for the view that he wrote the pamphlets attributed to Roger Widdrington. 
Biographical Studies, iii. 

Paolo Treves writes at length upon the political theories of Filmer. Riv. stor. 
ital., anno Ixv. 

J. V. Poligensky discusses the present state of research on the beginnings of 
Capitalism in England and the English Revolution of the seventeenth century. He 
ascribes to English Marxist historians the merit for having demonstrated that the 
Puritan Revolution was in fact a bourgeois revolution. Ceskoslovensky Casopis 
Historicky, 1. 2. 

G. D. G. Hall, Bate’s case and ‘ Lane’s’ Reports: discusses unfavourably evidential 
value of printed reports. Bull. John Rylands Lib. 1953. 

Cecil Roth prints a letter from Leona da Modena to Sir William Boswell 
(8 September 1634) and another from Boswell to Selden (20 September 1636) which 
show the extent of Modena’s relations with English scholars. Trans. Jewish Hist. 
Soc. xvii. 

Charles H. George reopens the question of the definition of ‘ puritanism’: he 
argues that its revolutionary characteristics were not prevalent before the ‘ bourgeois’ 
political and social revolution of 1640-60, but resulted from it. Journ. Mod. Hist. 
XXV. 

Paolo Treves discusses the political theories of Algernon Sidney. Riv. stor. 
ital., anno lIxv. 

Patrick J. Corish discusses Richard O’Ferrall and John Lynch, the rival historians 
of the confederation of Kilkenny. Irish Hist. Studies, viii. 

G. F. Nuttall describes in detail the occasion and process of composition of Richard 
Baxter’s Apology. Journ. Eccles. Hist. iv. 

John Darragh estimates the Roman Catholic population of Scotland at various 
dates between 1680 and 1951. (Discussion of sources and statistical tables.) Innes 
Rev. iv. 

Rees Jones describes county politics in Norfolk, 1673-85. Durham Univ. Journ. 
xlvi. 

J. Bertheloot. The English revolution of 1688. Rev. d’Hist. ecclés. xviii. 

J. G. Simms describes William III’s attitude to the negotiations for peace in Ireland, 
1690-1 : William was divided between his desire to end the war quickly and the need 
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for heavy confiscations in order to pay for its cost and to please the English parliament. 
Irish Hist. Studies, viii. 

E. James Ferguson discusses the financing of government expenditure in the 
North American colonies during the eighteenth century. William and Mary Quart., 
3rd ser. x. 

Lucy Sutherland gives a brief biography of Samson Gideon with an account of 
bis important financial support to the government. Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. xvii. 

R. Thomas describes the Salters’ Hall controversy amongst Dissenters in 1719 
and shows its relation to Hoadley and the Bangorian controversy. Journ. Eccles. 
Hist. iv. 

E. Ullendorff sketches the life and travels, the scholarship and veracity, of the 
explorer of Abyssinia, James Bruce of Kinnaird, who, he finds, must be belatedly 
hailed as ‘ one of the great universal savants and men of action of the eighteenth century ’. 
Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxii. 

Edgar Roy Samuel prints a list of Jewish notaries and scriveners with brief bio- 
graphies, 1731-1847. Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. xvii. 

Alex M. Jacob describes the Jewish community at Falmouth. Ibid. 

Bertram B. Benas describes the development of Jewish institutions in Liverpool. 
Ibid. 

Thomas Williams discusses some events and personalities concerned with the parish 
of Sefton and Merchant Taylors’ School at Great Crosby, 1755-1811. Trans. Lancs. 
and Cheshire Hist. Soc. 104. 

A. Skevington Wood examines the influence of Thomas Haweis on John Newton, 
especially in the matter of the latter’s ordination. Journ. Eccles. Hist. iv. 

M. Dorothy George discusses the English satirical prints dealing with American 
affairs, 1756-1820. (Notes the curious prominence of the Bute theme.) William 
and Mary Quart., 3rd ser. x. 

Rev. Arthur Barnett gives an account of Solomon Bennett, engraver and Hebrew 
scholar, 1761-1838. Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. xvii. 

Rabbi Eugene Newman prints a translation of the register of circumcisions of 
Reb Judah Leib (1762-1807), with new facts about the secession from the Ports- 
mouth synagogue. Ibid. 

A. M. Hyamson describes the genealogy and services of the family of Goldsmid. 
Ibid. 

Charles R. Ritcheson discusses the preparation of the Stamp Act. (Emphasizes 
the réles of Henry McCulloh and J. T. Kempe ; more favourable than E. S. Morgan 
to Grenville.) William and Mary Quart., 3rd ser. x. 

Douglass Adair reproduces, with commentary, eight prints on the Stamp Act 
and its repeal. Ibid. 

J. E. Tyler prints extracts from a letter of Rockingham explaining his attitude to 
the proposed Irish absentee tax and justifying his consistency. Irish Hist. Studies, 
Vii. 

J. E. Tyler prints two letters from an unidentified correspondent, now in the 
Rockingham MSS. at Sheffield, describing the engagement at Lexington. William 
and Mary Quart., 3rd ser. x. 

Alexander MacWilliam describes the early years (1792-9) of the Roman Catholic 
mission in Glasgow (mainly for displaced Highlanders and poor Irish immigrants). 
[Extremely biased in references to Protestantism.] Innes Rev. iv. 

W. E. Minchinton relates the attempts of Lords and Commons to get information 
about the statistical position of torn production and prices during the Napoleonic 
Wars, as a basis for a policy to meet pressing social, economic and military problems. 
Agric. Hist. Rev. i. 

Charles Hadfield describes the career of James Green as a canal engineer. Journ. 
of Transport Hist. i. 

Roland Smith brings together some evidence, chiefly from the business papers of 
McConnell and Kennedy, as to the development of the cotton industry in Manchester, 
1820-30. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Journ. iv. 

Alexander Behr gives a short biography of Isidor Gerstenberg, founder of the 
Council of Foreign Bondholders. Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. xvii. 

P. J. Welch describes the work of Bishop Blomfield for Church Extension in 
London. Journ. Eccles. Hist. iv. 
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Stella Wills describes the work of Louisa, Lady Goldsmid and Fanny Hertz for 
the education of women. Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. xvii. 

Paul H. Emden in a life of Baron P. J. de Reuter (1816-99) sketches the history of 
Reuter’s agency. Ibid. 

A. R. Rollin indicates the part played by Jewish merchants in the organization 
of the Bradford woollen trade. Ibid. 

D. W. J. Johnson discusses the part played by Sir James Graham in the forma- 
tion and leadership of the ‘ Derby Dilly’. Univ. of Birmingbam Hist. Journ. iv. 

F. C. Mather describes the Government’s use of the railways and electric telegraph 
for the purpose of maintaining public order during the Chartist period. History, 
N.S. XXxviii. 

G. Kitson Clark discusses ‘hunger and politics’ in England, 1842, with special 
reference to the responsibility for the turn-out at Stalybridge. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxv. 

V. D. Lipman estimates the Jewish population in the British Isles in 1851 at about 
35,000, on the basis of returns of attendance at synagogues and the census of worship 
in the 1851 census. Trans. Hist. Jewish Soc. xvii. 

George Shepperson discusses Harriet Beecher Stowe’s visit to Scotland in 1853, 
her friendly association with the duchess of Sutherland, the sharpened controversy 
over the Sutherland clearances and British working conditions in general, and the 
auta of respectability given to the abolitionist movement by society’s reception of 
the authoress of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxii. 

Charles E. Lee describes the street tramway enterprises of G. F. Train in England. 
Journ. of Transport Hist. i. 

H. J. Dyos describes the part played by cheap workmen’s fares in facilitating the 
dispersal of population in the southern suburbs of London, 1860-1914. Ibid. 

Wilbur Devereux Jones discusses the attitude of British Conservative politicians 
to the American Civil War, pointing out that they did not unanimously favour the 
South, but were more concerned to make party capital out of the Liberals’ mistakes in 
dealing with the issues. Amer. Hist. Rev. lviii. 

John Rowe publishes a letter written in 1872 by a Cornish farmer who had migrated 
to Ontario in 1830, in which he describes farming and administration in north-west 
Canada and contrasts it favourably with that in west Cornwall. Agric. Hist. Rev. i. 

Peter Elman relates the history of the first Jewish Trade Union in London, founded 
by Aaron Lieberman. Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. xvii. 

C. H. D. Howard, in an important and detailed article, traces the origin and the 
changes of Chamberlain’s scheme for an Irish ‘ Central Board’, 1884-5, and prints, 
in another number, documents illustrating the subject. Irish Hist. Studies, viii. 






Italy 


J. Ruysschaert. Reflexions on the excavations in the Vatican: a critical study, 
with plans, of the official report. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. xlviii. 

Illuminato Peri writes on the feudal seigneuries of Norman Sicily. He gives, in 
an appendix, a detailed description of the island in the time of King Roger II, derived 
from Edrisi, the Moslem geographer of the period. Archiv. stor. ital., anno cx. 

Roberto Cessi studies the part played by Venice in the Fourth Crusade, stressing 
the weakness of the Latin Empire set up in Constantinople and the fact that ‘ the 
fundamental problems of Mediterranean equilibrium remained unsolved’. Archiv. 
veneto, anno lxxxi. 

Enrico Fiumi examines critically the statistics given by Villani for Florentine 
population, economic activity and social life in 1338. Archiv. stor. ital., anno cxi. 

Vittorio Lazzarini discusses the capture of Chioggia by the Genoese from the 
Venetians in 1379. Prints six documents. Archiv. veneto, anno lxxxi. 

Hans Baron, in two articles, discusses the part played by the ideas of liberty and 
commonwealth in prompting the resistance of Florence and Venice to Milanese and 
Neapolitan aggression, ¢. 1380-1450. Amer. Hist. Rev. lviii. 

Hans Baron analyses the so-called anti-Florentine discourses of the Doge Tommaso 
Mocenigo, distinguishing the genuine parts from a forgery probably of ¢. 1434. 
Speculum, xxvii. 
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Giovanni Soranzo studies the policy of Lorenzo de’ Medici immediately after 
his father’s death in 1469, dealing with the hitherto neglected topic of the part he 
played in the government of Florence in those months. Archiv. stor. ital., anno cxi. 

Alfio Rosario Natale prints the diary of Cicco Simonetta from January to April 
1474 (supra \xvii. 477 and Ixvi. 437). Archiv. stor. lombardo, anno lxxviii-lxxix. 

B. de Gaiffier prints and discusses the sources and influence of a life of St. Bernadino 
of Siena written about 1483-5 and found in a manuscript of Rouge Cloitre now at 
Vienna. Anal. Boll. bxxi. 

Roberto Palmarocchi criticizes the account given by G. B. Picotti (La giovinerza 
di Leone X, Milan, 1927) of Lorenzo de’ Medici’s obtaining the cardinal’s hat for 
Giovanni de’ Medici, the future Leo X. Archiv. stor. ital., anno cx. 

Rosario Romeo examines the effects upon Italian thought of the discoveries in 
the New World in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Riv. stor. ital., anno Ixv. 

Giovanni Praticd describes documents in the Mantuan archives which add to our 
knowledge of Savonarola. Archiv. stor. ital., anno cx. 

Raymond de Roover describes and prints the text of a theological treatise, written 
by Fra Santi Rucellai, a Dominican contemporary and friend of Savonarola (to whom 
it is dedicated), upon the lawfulness of various forms of exchange and of the Florentine 
Monte Comune and Monte delle Doti. The editor points out that the treatise shows the 
extent to which financiers tried to accommodate their practice to the moral teaching 
of the church, which in turn came to approve certain methods previously suspected 
of being usurious. Ibid. anno cxi. 

Eugenio Dupré Thesider prints fifty-eight letters of Guicciardini (of the period 
1518-23) recently discovered in the archives of Reggio Emilia. Ibid. anno cx. 

Giusseppe Felloni gives figures, derived from records of baptisms, marriages and 
funerals, for the population of Genoa in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Ibid. 

Giovanni Gambarin discusses critically recent work on the ideas and degree of 
Catholic orthodoxy of Paolo Sarpi, the Venetian patriot and hostile historian of the 
Council of Trent. Archiv. veneto, anno lxxxii. 

Olga Turner prints, with introduction, a report in the Madrid archives from 
Don Carlos Coloma to Philip IV on the duchy of Milan in 1626 and the importance 
for Spain of its defence. Riv. stor. ital., anno lxiv. 

Eric W. Cochrane writes (in Italian) on the relation of the Tuscan Academies to 
general European culture in the eighteenth century. Archiv. stor. ital., anno cxi. 

César Vidal studies, from Quai d’Orsay documents, the end of the constitutional 
régime in Tuscany in 1849. Ibid. anno cx. 

Federico Chabod studies Benedetto Croce as an historian. Riv. stor. ital., anno lxiv. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


M. Coéns discusses the origin of the relics of St. Boniface and his companions 
possessed by the church of Our Lady of Bruges, and the light thrown on the ecclesi- 
astical status of this church in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Anal. Boll. Lxxi. 

J. Leclercq describes ten manuscripts, signed by the scribes, written at St. Pierre 
d’Hautmont, O.S.B., Hainault, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Scriptorium, vii. 

J. Stiennon connects the Lectionary of St. Trond, edited by Eric Millar for the 
Roxburghe Club, with other manuscripts from the same scriptorium, ¢. 1165-80, and 
derives certain features from Mosan enamels of the period. Ibid. 

H. Van Werveke publishes the thirteenth century statutes of the Flemish Hanse 
in London, the printed text of Warnkénig-Gheldolf being in many places defective. 
Bull. comm. roy. d’hist. cxviii. 

J. F. Verbruggen edits and discusses a draft series of measures (1325) regarding 
the military operations of the count’s forces during the rising of maritime Flanders, 
especially interesting for its proposals for an economic blockade. Ibid. 

F. W. N. Hugenholz sets out a chronological arrangement of the historical in- 
formation which appears as illustrative matter in the De Cura Reipublicae of Philip of 
Leyden, and gives reasons for the view that on occasions he misrepresented facts in 
the interests of ecclesiastical privileges. Bijdr. voor de gesch. der Ned. viii. 
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E. Brouette lists and analyses charters of the Cistercian abbey of Salzinnes prior 
to 1370 which are omitted from Vandenhaute’s inventory of 1906. Bull. Comm. 
roy. d’hist. cxvii. 

J. Ruwet lists the classes of documents in vatious archives at Vienna which relate 
to Belgian history, including a detailed list of maps and plans of the sixteenth to 
eighteenth centuries in the Kriegsarchiv of great interest to the military historian. 
Bull. comm. roy. d’hist. cxviii. 

F. Lemaire and A. L. E. Verheyden publish an enquiry made in 1569 regarding 
the protestant sects, Lutheran, Anabaptist and Calvinist, in Limbourg. Ibid. 

R. Bragard examines the organization of the mendicant orders in the province of 
Liége, mainly in the seventeenth century, and prints relevant documents. Ibid. 

H. Dessart publishes a number of reforming decrees issued by the nuncio Albergati 
during his visitation of the church of Liége in 1613-14. Ibid. 

A. Sohier and L. Ceyssens publish the correspondence of Pierre Cant, a Jesuit 
residing in Madrid, regarding Jansenism in the Spanish Netherlands in the years 
1679-84 and the measures taken to combat it. Ibid. 

Alice Carter discusses briefly the use of Dutch notarial archives of the eighteenth 
century. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xxvi. 

Vicomte Terlinden prints some private correspondence relating to the early days 
of the Belgian revolution of 1830. Bull. Comm. roy. d’hist. cxvii. 

C. T. de Jong uses materials from the secret archives of General C. J. Snijders, 
the commander-in-chief, to illustrate his attitude to Dutch neutrality from 1914 and 
his dismissal in 1918. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, Ixv. 





Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, &c. 


H. Lowinianski, The district of ‘ Grody Czerwienskie’ in the earlier Middle Ages 
[survey of problems and evidence]. Kwartalnik Historyczny, lx. 

M. Plezia argues that the lost life of St. Adalbert, used by chronicler Gallus in 
his important account of the meeting between Emperor Otto III and Boleslaw of 
Poland, was written for Boleslaw and was preserved among the records of the Polish 
rulers. Przeglad Historyczny, xliii. 

F. Graus writes on the production of commodities under feudalism, interpreting 
the development of medieval Bohemian society in conformity with Stalin’s definition 
of feudalism. Ceskoslovensky Casopis Historicky, i. i. 

Paul de Vooght studies the tragic story of St. John of Pomuk (canonized 1729) 
as an episode in the conflict between the Church and Crown in Bohemia in the time 
of King Wenceslaus IV and John of Jenstein, archbishop of Prague (1393). Rev. 
hist. ecclés. xlVviii. 

J. Macek gives an account of Zdenék Nejedl¥’s contribution to Hussite studies, 
maintaining the Nejedly was the first to see Hussitism as primarily a revolt of the 
working class. Ibid. 

M. Biskup. Traffic on the lower Vistula during the Thirteen Years’ War, 1454-66. 
[Utilizes archives of Danzig and Torus. Valuable statistics.] Roczniki Dziejow 
Spolecznych i Gospodarczych, xiv. 

A. Wyczanski, Alienation of royal estates in the reign of Sigismund I. [Less 
substantial alienations than in the reigns of previous rulers. Large proportion of 
alienations resulted from borrowing, chiefly from magnates, and was occasioned 
by wars.] Przeglad Historyczny, xliv. 

K. Lepszy studies the social outlook of A. Frycz Modrzewski [a leading political 
writer in sixteenth-century Poland]. Kwartalnik Historyczny, lx. 

S. Sreniowski. The yield of corn crops in Poland in'early modern times. [Evi- 
dence from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, but too scattered in time and space 
to permit solid results.] Roczniki Dziejow Spolecznych i Gospedarczych, xiv. 

W. Urban analyses the composition and the political and religious attitude of the 
provincial diets of Cracow in the period 1572-1606. Przeglad Historyczny, xliv. 

J. Pazdur studies the supply of labour for the metal industries in the region of 
Kielce in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. [Stress on gradual deterioration 
in the position of the workers.] Ibid. xliii. 
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J. Topolski argues that Polish treatises on agriculture in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth century reflect contemporary practice. [Detailed discussion of tech- 
niques. Stress on weaknesses.] Roczniki Dziejow Spoleceznych i Gospodarczych, xiv. 

S. Sreniowski. The peasant problem in Poland in the seventeenth century. [Survey 
of the existing historical literature.] Przeglad Historyczny, xliv. 

J. Wojtowicz describes the firm of Samuel Edwards of Torun and Danzig. [Based 
on its accounts and correspondence in 1645-54. Typical large wholesale business 
with branches in several Polish towns.] Roczniki Dziejow Spoleczynch i Gos- 
podarczych, xiv. 

J. Bieniarzowna studies peasant unrest in the later seventeenth century in the 
mountainous region south of Cracow. [Violent strikes centred in Lanckorona due 
to increasing domanial exploitation.] Przeglad Historyczny, xliv. 

J. Deresiewicz. Sales and transfers of serfs in eighteenth-century Poland. [Argues 
that such transactions were not unusual.} Kwartalnik Historyczny, lx. 

Z. Kamiefiska. Foreign craftsmen in industrial establishments of Polish magnates 
in the eighteenth century. [The glass works of Radziwill at Urzec.] Przeglad 
Historyczny, xliii. 

E, Vielrose studies the demographic trends in an eighteenth-century parish south 
west of Warsaw. [Good study of a mainly rural locality based on parish registers.] 
Roczniki Dziejow Spolecznych i Gospodarczych, xiv. 

I. Michalski. The propaganda organized against Stanislaw August by the con- 
servative Opposition, 1766-73. [Study of unpublished pamphlets.] Przeglad His- 
toryczny, xliii. 

W. Rusifiski discusses peasant services and rents and the social composition of the 
peasantry in western Poland in later eighteenth century. [Stresses that disintegration 
of the domanial system had proceeded further in Great Poland than in Little Poland.]} 
Kwartalnik Historyczny, Ix. 

E. Rostworowski, The private fortune of H. Kollataj and his management of it. 
[Throws valuable light on the economic interests of the leading Polish reformer of 
the late eighteenth century.] Ibid. 

S. Herbst studies in great detail the military operations south of Warsaw in June 
and early July 1794. [They made possible the concentration of the Polish army and 
the successful defence of the city.] Przeglad Historyczny, xliv. 

S. Kieniewicz. The peasant question in Polish movements for national in- 
dependence, 1795-1870. Kwartalnik Historyczny, lx. 

J. Leskiewiczowa. The supply of labour on estates in Congress Poland until 
1864. [Methods of replacing and supplementing compulsory labour services.] 
Przeglad Historyczny, xliv. 

Marc Raeff prints extracts from the despatches of Henry Middleton, U.S. Minister 
at St. Petersburg, describing the Decembrist revolt. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxv. 

T. Lepkowski. The working classes in Warsaw during the Polish insurrection 
of 1830-1. Kwartalnik Historyczny, lx. 

E. Halicz. Peasant opposition to labour services on domanial estates in Russian 
Poland in the spring of 1861. [Result of reforms in Russia.] Ibid. 

S. Kieniewicz. The Polish insurrection of January 1863 in historical literature. 
Przeglad Historyczny, xliv. 

Z. Kormanowa, using much statistical evidence, discusses industrial development 
and the position of workers in Warsaw and the surrounding district in the period 
1870-90. [Study of the economic origins of the earliest Polish labour movement, 
‘Proletariat ’.] Ibid. xliii. 

H. Yablofiski. The origins of the National Democratic movement in Poland 
[1885-1905]. Ibid. xliv. 

F, Tych, ‘ The Union of Polish Workers’, 1889-92. [Predecessor of the Social 
Democratic Party of Poland and Lithuania.] Kwartalnik Historyczny, lx. 

S. Kalabiriski studies internal divisions in the Polish society in 1906-7. Przeglad 
Historyczny, xliv. 

J. Pachta in an article on ‘ Documents on the anti-popular and anti-national policy 
of T. G. Masaryk’ continues the attempt to denigrate Masaryk’s character and policy. 
Ceskoslovensky Casopis Historicky, 1. 

Oliver H. Radkey analyses the Imatra programme of the Russian Social Revolu- 
tionary party. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxv. 
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N. Gasiorowska studies the coal mines of Russian Poland under the German 
occupation in 1914-18. [Stress on the misery and exploitation of the miners and 
their movements of resistance.] Roczniki Dziejow Spolecznych i Gospodarczych, xiy. 

F. Ryszka. The international background of the Silesian problem in 1919-22. 
[Studies especially French policy and the attitude and economic interests of French 
investors in Silesia.] Kwartalnik Historyczny, lx. 

J. Jurkiewicz, The Polish concordat of 1925 with Pius XI. Ibid. 

J. Kladiva gives some account of the policy and fortunes of the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia in the years 1933 and 1934 in an article on the fifth volume of the 
writings and speeches of Gottwald. Ceskoslovensky Casopis Historicky, i. 


Spain and Portugal 


H. Fulford Williams describes the history, manuscripts and printed books of the 
diocesan Rite of the archdiocese of Braga, and its differences from the Roman Missal. 
He prints the Braga Calendar from one manuscript. Jour. Eccles. Hist. iv. 

G. Fransen, working on the lines of Kuttner’s Repertorium, has classified and de- 
scribed a number of canonical manuscripts (1140-1234) preserved in Spain. Rev. 
d’hist. ecclés. xlviii. 

Ch.-M. de Witte has compiled a list of the papal bulls relating to Portuguese 
expansion in the fifteenth century and emphasizes their significance as historical material. 
(To be continued.) Ibid. 

Bailey W. Diffie and Virginia Rau examine critically Dr. Hedwig Fitzler’s account 
of early development of joint-stock companies in Portugal. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
xxvi. 

H. Gollwitzer analyses the background and motives of the foreign volunteers 
(English, French, German) in the Carlist wars. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxvi. 
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